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THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


I. 

Bt  robbrt  g.  ingbrsolu 


la  tlM  prateoot  of  eternity  the  numiitaiiis  are  as  tnuuiest  as  tte 


A  PROFOUND  change  has  taken  place  in  die  world  of 
thought  The  pews  are  trying  to  set  themselves  some- 
what above  die  pulpit  The  layman  discusses  dieology  with 
the  minister^  and  smiles.  Christians  excuse  themselves  for 
belonging  to  the  church,  by  denying  a  part  of  the  creed.  The 
idea  b  abroad  that  they  who  know  the  most  of  nature  believe 
the  least  about  theology.  The  sciences  are  regarded  as  infidels» 
and  £icts  as  scoffers.  Thousands  of  most  excellent  people, 
avoid  churches,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  only  those  attend 
prayer-meetings  who  wish  to  be  alone.  The  pulpit  is  losing 
because  the  people  are  growing. 

Of  course  it  is  still  claimed  that  we  are  a  Christian  people, 
indebted  to  something  called  Christianity  for  all  the  progress 
we  have  made.  There  is  still  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  Christianity  really  is,  although  many  warring  sects  have 
been  discussing  that  question,  with  fire  and  sword,  through 
centuries  of  creed  and  crime.  Every  new  sect  has  been  de- 
nounced at  its  birth  as  illegitimate,  as  a  something  bom  out 
of  orthodox  wedlock,  and  that  should  have  been  allowed  to 
perish  on  the  steps  where  it  was  found.  Of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  denominations,  it  b  sufficient  to  say  that  each 
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oTlis  chidrea;  that  it  b  die 
rs  jbr— die  iuMflrtrw  of  dl  moiafi^.  of  all 
)nr»  cf  jJI  orAcr,  and  cf  al  MwKiiitiil  and  national  progress. 
Tber  rqgaid  k  as  die  odhr  inesas  ve  Inve  fix*  asoeitunii^  die 
YiO  cf  GcmL  die  of%pa  <«  Bim,  aid  dK  dcsliqr  of  the  sod. 

It  is  aeedkss  lo  i^qpnre  iano  die  caoses  that  have  led  so 
maaj  people  to  bdkvekdKinspirtfioa  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
m J  opinion^  dKj  weie  and  ave  aBstafcen,  and  the  mistake  has 
lundered«  la  coonrtrss  va(j%  dK  driEation  of  man.  The 
KUe  has  been  dK  feitress  and  defense  cf  nearif  every  crime. 
No  cmSaed  conntiy  oonid  re-enact  its  lans^  and  in  many 
respects  its  moral  code  is  abhorent  to  cvcfy  good  and  tender 
man.  It  is  ndBOBied  dot  many  of  its  precepts  are  pore^  diat 
many  cf  its  lavs  are  wise  and  jnst,  and  dnt  many  cf  its  state- 
ments areabadmcly  trae. 

WidKMit  desniog  to  hnrt  the  fedBngs  cf  anybody,  I  propose 
to  give  a  few  reasoris  lur  dunking  dnt  a  lew  passives,  at  least, 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  product  of  a  barfaaroos  people. 

In  an  civili»d  countries  it  is  not  only  adnutted,  but  it  is 
pasaonatdy  asserted,  that  sbvery  is  and  always  was  a  hideous 
crime ;  that  a  war  of  conquest  is  simply  murder ;  that  polygamy, 
is  the  enshvement  of  woman,  the  dcgradadon  of  man,  and  the 
destruction  of  home ;  diat  notlui^  is  more  infiunous  than  the 
sbugfater  of  deoefMt  men,  of  hdpless  women,  and  of  pratding 
babes  ;  diat  captured  maidens  should  not  be  given  to  soldiers ; 
diat  wives  should  not  be  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions,  and  diat  the  death  penalty  ought  not  to  be 
inflicted  for  a  violadon  of  the  Sabbath.  We  know  diat  there 
was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  almost  every  nadon,  when  slavery, 
polygamy,  and  wars  of  extermination  were  regarded  as  divine 
institutions ;  when  women  were  looked  upon  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  when,  among  some  people,  it  was  considered  die  duty 
of  the  husband  to  murder  the  wife  for  diflering  with  him  on  the 
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stilhjcct  of  reUgion,     Nations  that  ^tertain  these  views  to-day 

are  regarded  as  savage,  and,  probably^  with  the  exception  of 

ibe  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  Fecjees^  some  citizens  of  Delaware, 

and  a  few  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  no  human  beings  can  be 

Cound  degraded  enough  to  agree  upon  these  subjects  with  the 

Jehovah  of  the  andent  Jews,     The  only  evidence  we  have,  or 

can  have«  that  a  nadon  has  ceased  to  be  savage  is  the  &ct  that 

it  has  abandoned  these  doctrines.     To  every  one^  except  the 

theologian,  it  ts  perfectly  easy  to  account  for  the  mistakes, 

mtrodties,  and  crimes  of  the  past,  by  saying  that  civilixation  Is 

a  slow  and  painlul  growth ;  that  the  moial  perceptions  are 

cultivated  through  ages  of  tyranny,  of  want,  of  crime,  and  of 

heroism  ;  that  it  requires  centuri^  for  man  to  put  out  the  eyes 

of  self  and  hold  in  Softy  and  in  equal  poise  the  scales  of  justice  ; 

that  cmiscteiice  is  bom  of  sufiering ;  that  mercy  h  the  child  of 

ihc  imaginatSon— of  the  power  to  put  oneself  in  the  sufferet^s 

place,  and  that  man  advances  only  as  he  becomes  acquainted 

with  his  surroundings,  with  the  mutual  obligations  of  life,  and 

kams  to  take  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

But  the  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  compelled 
to  declare  that  there  was  a  time  when  slavery  was  right — when 
men  could  buy,  and  women  a)uld  sell,  their  babes.  He  is 
compelled  to  insist  that  there  was  a  time  when  polygamy 
was  the  highest  form  of  virtue ;  when  wars  of  extermination 
were  waged  with  the  sword  of  mercy  ;  when  religious  tolemtioo 
was  a  crime,  and  when  death  was  the  just  penalty  for  havbg 
expressed  an  honest  thought  He  must  maintain  that  Jehovah 
B  jitst  as  bad  now  as  he  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  or  that 
be  was  just  as  good  then  as  he  U  now«  but  that  human  coo* 
dilions  have  so  changed  that  slavery,  polygamy,  religious 
persecutions,  and  wars  of  conquest  are  now  perfectly  devilish. 
Once  ihey  were  right— once  ihoy  were  commanded  by  God 
lufnaelf ;  now,  they  are  prohibited.     There  has  been  such  & 
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It  ^wcL  aiciT  3e    !.nmrti>  jk  ±b  iar; 


±ce  ^.ii!Pi_  vouui  my  iiucsra  Zjnacm  ^*«rig"r  rfaac  it  v^ 

lot  jxsmred.  m  iczoiuxi  n  ±e  yrxossaiaai :     Supp^ae  dia 

jud  Tfffn  larimx^  jx  iie  '^Id  T-sbiirsc  '3ut  *a.ws  in  mot  of 

'ixese  Tmzxes.  -vonid  my  mr»figqi  wxxsaaax  3qw  conosiii  daL 

.t  V3S  iie  -vorz  if  ±e  xoe  Zad '     If  ±e  ievu  isai  ixxspirai  a 

V^>k.  -vul  acme  'icsievis'  in  die  icciiJie  u'  ^rspraoua  ^eil  ;is  xa 

whsii  r^pec:,  on  ±e  sucieca  n'  aavcry.  pciy^soxy.  ipar,  and 

lily^rtj.  it  Tfciiid  have  5ifer*d  5raii  seme  parts  n  ±c  Old  Testa* 

ment  ?    Snppcae  iat  we  shcuid  acw  iiscrver  a  rCndo  beck  of 

itr^^vd  tkntr^Mitj  ttA  die  Old  Tatament.  ccnm-ninig  x  defeose 

f/  ^tr/^ry,  polTgaxny,   irara   of  exTTinnaron,  2nd  reSgioos 

p^T.^cutiofi,  would  ve  regard  it  as  evidence  diat  die  vriten^ 

w^ft  insfAT^  by  an  infixixteiy  wise  and  merdfol  God?    As 

mf/tt  Mher  nations  at  that  dme  practiced  diese  cnmes»  and  as* 
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Ibt  Jews  would  have  practiced  diemall»  even  if  left  to  tbem- 
sdves,  one  can  hardly  see  the  necesaty  of  any  inspired  com- 
mands upon  these  subjects.  Is  there  a  believer  in  the  Bible 
who  does  not  wish  that  God,  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  Sinai,  had  disdncdy  said  to  Moses  that  man  should  not  own 
hb  feOowman ;  that  women  should  not  sell  their  babes ;  that 
men  should  be  allowed  to  think  and  investigate  for  themsdves» ' 
and  that  the  sword  should  never  be  unsheathed  to  shed  the 
blood  of  honest  men?  Is  there  a  believer,  in  the  worlds  who 
would  not  be  delighted  to  find  that  every  one  of  these  infimioos 
passages  are  interpoladons  and  that  the  skirts  of  God  were 
never  reddened  by  the  blood  of  maiden,  wife,  or  babe?  Is 
tfiere  a  believer  who  does  not  regret  that  God  commanded  a 
husband  to  stone  hb  wife  to  death  for  suggesting  the  worship 
of  the  sun  or  moon?  Surely,  the  light  of  experience  b  enough 
to  tell  us  that  slavery  b  wrong,  that  polygamy  b  infiunous,  and 
diat  murder  b  not  a  virtue.  No  one  will  now  contend  that  it 
was  worth  God's  whQe  to  impart  the  informadon  to  Moses,  or 
to  Joshua,  or  to  anybody  else,  that  the  Jewish  people  might 
purchase  slaves  of  the  heathen,  or  that  it  was  thdr  duty  to 
exterminate  the  natives  of  the  Holy  Land«  The  deists  have 
contended  that  the  Old  Testament  b  too  cruel  and  barbarous 
to  be  die  work  of  a  wise  and  loving  God.  To  thb,  the  theo- 
logians have  replied,  that  nature  b  just  as  crud ;  that  the  earth- 
quake, die  volcano,  the  pestilence  and  storm,  are  just  as  savage 
as  the  Jewish  God ;  and  to  my  mind  thb  b  a  perfect  answer. 

Suppose  that  we  knew  that  after  ''inspired'*  men  had 
finished  the  Bible,  the  devil  got  possesion  of  it,  and  wrote  a 
^^^  P^sH^ges ;  what  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  would  Chris- 
tens now  pidc  out  as  being  probably  hb  work  ?  Which  of  the 
following  passages  would  naturally  be  selected  as  having  been 
written  by  die  devil— "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyseH"  or 
*•  Kin  in  the  males   among  the  litde  ones,  and  kill  every 
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woman  ;  but  all  the  women  children  keep  alive  for  your* 
selves?'* 

It  may  be  that  the  best  way  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  compare  some  of  the  supposed  teach- 
ings of  Jehovah  with  those  of  persons  who  never  read  an 
''inspired*'  line,  and  who  lived  and  died  without  having 
received  the  light  of  revelation.  Nothing  can  be  more  sugges- 
tive  than  a  comparison  of  the  ideas  of  Jehovah — the  inspired 
words  of  the  one  claimed  to  be  the  infinite  God,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible — with  those  that  have  been  expressed  by  men  who^ 
all  admit,  received  no  help  from  heaven. 
«  In  all  ages  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  there 
have  been  those  who  gave  their  ideas  of  justice,  charity,  liberty, 
love  and  law.  Now,  if  the  Bible  is  really  the  work  of  God,  it 
should  contain  the  grandest  and  sublimest  truths.  It  should,  in 
all  respects,  excel  the  works  of  man.  Within  that  book  should 
be  found  the  best  and  loftiest  definitions  of  justice ;  the  truest 
conceptions  of  human  liberty  ;  Ihe  clearest  oudines  of  duty ;  the 
tenderest,  the  highest,  and  the  noblest  thoughts, — ^not  that  the 
human  mind  has  produced,  but  that  the  human  mind  b  capable 
of  receiving.  Upon  every  page  should  be  found  the  luminous 
evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  Unless  it  contains  grander  and 
more  wonderful  things  than  man  has  written,  we  are  not  only 
justified  in  saying,  but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  it  was 
written  by  no  being  superior  to  man.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  unfair  to  call  attention  to  certain  bad  things  in  the  Bible, 
ivhile  the  good  are  not  so  much  as~~mentioned.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  a  divine' being  would  not  put  bad 
things  in  a  book.  Certunly  a  being  of  infinite  intelligence, 
power,  and  goodness  could  never  M  below  the  ideal  of  "  dc^ 
praved  and  barbarous ' '  man.  It  will  not  do,  after  we  find  that 
the  Bible  upholds  what  we  now  call  crimes,  to  say  that  it  b  not 
jverbally  inspired.     If  the  words  are  not  inspired,  what  b?    It 
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^vnay  be  said  that  the  thoughts  aie  inspirecL     But  this  would 
include  only  the  thoughts  expressed  without  words.     If  ideas 
-^ue  inspired,  they  must  be  contained  in  and  expressed  only  by 
^Sispired  words ;  that  is  to  say,  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
^with  relation  to  each  other,  must  have  been  inspired     For  the 
J>orpo6e  of  thb  perfect  arrangement,  the  writers,  according  to 
Xl^e   Christian  world  were  inspired.    Were  some  sculptor  in- 
-spired  of  God  to  make  a  statue  perfect  in  its  every  part,  we 
^w-ould  not  say  that  the  marble  was  inspired,  but  the  statue — 
relation  of  part  to  part,  the  married  harmony  of  form  and 
inction.     The  language,  the  words,  take  the  place  of  die 
K3E-iarble,  and  it  is  the  arrangement  of  these  words  that  Christians 
'^dflaim  to  be  inspired.     If  there  is  one  uninspired  word, — that  is, 
»ne  word  in  the  wrong  place,  or  a  word  that  ought  not  to  be 
lere, — to  that  extent  the  Bible  is  an  uninspired  book.    The 
loment  it  is  admitted  that  some  words  are  not,  in  their  ar? 
igement  as  to  other  words,  inspired,  then,  unless  with  abso- 
L^te  certainty  these  words  can  be  pointed  out,  a  doubt  is  cast 
;  all  the  words  the  book  contsuns.    If  it  was  worth  God*s 
^^wUle  to  make  a  revdadon  to  man  at  all,  it  was  certainly  worth 
^lus  while  to  see  that  it  was  correcdy  made.    He  would  not 
liave  allowed  the  ideas  and  mistakes  of  pretended  prophets  and 
desgning  priests  to  become  so  mingled  with  die  original  text 
diat  it  is  impossible  to  tdl  where  he  ceased  and  where  the 
priests  and  prophets  began.    Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  God 
_^  adapted  his  revdadon  to  the  prgudices  of  mankind.    Of  coutm 
it  was  necessary  for  an  infinite  bdng  to  adapt  his  revdadon  to 
the  intellectual  capadty  of  man ;  but  why  should  God  confirm 
a  barbarian  in  his  prgudices?    Why  should  he  fortify  a  headien 
in  his  crimes?    If  a  revdatiom  is  of  any  importance  whatever, 
it  is  to  eradicate  prgudices  firom  the  human  mind.     It  should 
be  a  lever  with  which  to  raise  the  human  race.    Theologians 
have  exhausted  thdr  ingenuity  in  finding  excuses  for  God.    It 
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to  mt  Hut  dbcy  vodd  be 
ejccttsei  for  fliaBu     Tfaejtdlmllnldielevsi 

is^iMfaxtt  diat  God  was  ccMxqxikd  to  j 

many  <iffhar  crioMS,  in  order  to  liave : 

whatever.  Thejtefl  us  tftatiTbe  lad  deducddavcry  and  polys- 

aioy  to  be  criminal,  the  Jews  woidd  have  i 

ten  cooMnaodmesta.    Thejinsiittliat,  under  tbei 

Cod  did  the  best  he  coold;  that  Uf  teal  intentiao  ra  to  lead 

thesn  alon^  dowlj,  stq>  by  ftq>,  so  that,  in  a  few  handrDd 

years,  they  woold  be  induced  to  adnnt  diat  it  was  haidljr  6ir 

to  steal  a  babe  from  its  mocher^s  breast     It  has  ahrays  seemed 

reasonable  that  an  infinite  God  oi^^fat  to  have  been  able  to 

make  man  grand  enough  to  know,  even  without  a  special 

revelation,  that  it  is  not  altogedier  right  to  steal  die  labar»  or 

the  wife,  or  the  child,  ofanodier.    When  the  whole  question  is 

thoroughly  examined,  the  world  will  find  that  Jdiovah  had  the 

prepidices,  the  hatreds,  and  superstitioos  of  his  day. 

If  there  is  anything  of  value,  it  is  liberty.  Liberty  b  die  air 
iK  the  soul,  the  sunshine  of  life.  Without  it  the  world  is  a 
prison  and  the  universe  an  infinite  dungeon. 

If  the  Bible  is  really  inspired,  Jehovah  commanded  the  Jewish 
people  to  buy  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  sojourned 
among  them,  and  ordered  that  the  children  thus  bought  should 
be  an  inheritance  for  the  children  of  the  Jews,  and  that  diey 
should  be  bondmen  and  bondwomen  forever.  Yet  Epictetus, 
a  man  to  whom  no  revelation  was  made,  a  man  whose  soul 
followed  only  the  light  of  nature,  and  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Jewish  God,  was  great  enough  to  say  :  **  Will  you  not  re* 
member  that  your  servants  are  by  nature  your  brothers,  the 
I  children  of  God  ?  In  saying  that  you  have  bought  them,  you 
look  down  on  the  earth,  and  into  the  pit,  on  the  wretched  law  of 
men  long  since  dead,  but  you  see  not  the  laws  of  the  gods." 

We  find  that  Jehovah,  speaking  to  his  chosen  people,  assured 
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them  that  Uidr  boadmea  and  ihelr  bondmakls  must  be  "  oftbe 
keitben  that  were  round  about  tbem.*'  "Of  tfaem,"  $aid 
Jcbofaii,  ''sh^  ye  buy  boadmeii  and  bond  maids. "  And  yet . 
CocTD,  a  pagan,  Gctto*  who  liad  never  been  eol^hteoed  by 
rrading  the  Old  Testament,  had  (he  moral  grandetir  to  decbie : 
"  Tbey  who  saj  that  we  should  lo\%  our  feIlow<idxeiis«  but 
not  bmgatt%,  destroy  d^e  univefsal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
with  which  benei'oleDc:^  and  jusdoe  would  perish  forever/* 

If  the  BiUe  ts  inspired^  Jehovah,  God  of  all  woHds,  actually 
said  :  *'  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod, 
and  he  d!e  under  his  hand,  be  shall  be  suiely  punished  ;  not- 
l^  if  he  continue  a  day  or  t^o,  he  shall  not  be 
for  be  is  his  money/'  And  yet  Zeno,  founder  of 
the  Stokis,  centuries  beibfe  Christ  was  bonv  insisted  that  no 
attH  could  be  the  owner  of  another,  and  that  the  title  was  bad, 
whether  the  sb^-e  had  become  so  by  conquest,  or  by  purchase. 
Jehovah  ordered  a  Jewish  general  to  make  war,  and  gave, 
among  others,  this  command:  "When  the  LpOrd  thy  God 
shaU  drive  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt  ^nite  them  and  utteriy 
destroy  them ;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  «iUi  them,  nor 
show  mercy  unto  them.'*  And  yet  Epictetus,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  gave  thb  marvelous  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
I  condnct:  '*  Live  with  thy  in£efiors  as  thou  would^t 
I  thy  superiors  Eve  widi  thee." 
Is  it  pos^ile,  after  a^  that  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  and 
visdom  said:  *'  I  will  heap  mischief  upon  them  :  I  will  send 
mine  arrows  upon  them ;  they  shaQ  be  burned  with  hunger, 
«ad  devoured  mith  burning  heat,  and  with  bitter  destruction. 
I  wilt  said  the  tooth  of  beasts  upon  them,  with  the  poison  of 
iicrpenta  of  the  dust.  The  sword  without,  the  toror  within, 
shaQ  destroy  both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin,  the  suckling, 
with  the  man  of  gray  hair? ; "  while  Seneca^  an  uninspired 
satd :  ''The  wise  roan  wiU  not  ^u^don  any  crime  that 
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ouglit  to  be  pmtwhrd,  but  be  wiD  aocoaipEdi,  is  a  nobler  wajr, 
all  that  it  tooght  m  fwrrfawing.  HeviBqiaieaoaieaiidwaficfa 
orer  foiiie»  because  of  their  youdi,  and  others  oo  account  oi 
their  ignorance.  His  demencj  wiH  not  fell  Aortof  jnstics^ 
but  win  iiilfill  it  perfectif.^ 

Can  we  hdaewe  dnt  God  ever  said  of  anjooe:  "Let  his 
children  be  fuherleas  and  his  wife  a  widow ;  let  his  diildrcn  be 
cootinoally  Vj^;abonds»  and  beg;  let  them  sedcdieir bread  also 
out  of  dieir  desolate  places ;  let  die  extortiooer  catch  an  that  he 
hath  and  let  die  stranger  qxfl  his  labor;  let  there  be  none  to 
extend  mercy  onto  him,  neither  let  there  be  anj  to  fiivor  his 
fiuheilesB  children.'*  Ifheevcrsaiddiese  words^sordyhehad 
never  heard  diis  line,  dus  strain  of  mnsic,  firom  die  Hindn  : 
"  Sweet  b  die  lute  to  diose  who  have  not  heard  die  pratde  of 
dieir  own  duldren." 

Jehovah,  ''firom  the  douds  and  darkness  of  Sinai,'*  said  to 
the  Jews :  ''  Thou  shalt  have  no  odier  Gods  before  me.  •  •  • 
Thou  shah  not  bow  down  thysdf  to  them  nor  serve  them ; 
for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  viatiiy  the 
iniquities  of  the  fittfaers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me."  Contrast  dus 
with  the  words  put  by  the  Hindu  into  the  mouth  of  Brahma : 
''I  am  the  same  to  all  mankind.  They  who honesdy serve 
other  gods,  involuntarily  worship  me.  I  am  he  who  paitaketh 
of  an  worship,  and  I  am  the  reward  of  aU  worshipers."' 

Compare  these  passages.  The  first,  a  dungeon  where  crawl 
the  things  begot  of  jealous  slime;  the  other,  great  as  the 
domed  firmament  inlaid  with  suns. 


II. 

^^^AIVING  the  contiadictofy  statements  in  the  variooi 

^        books  of  the  New  Testament ;  leaving  out  of  die 

4^  ^^11  the  history  of  the  manuscripts ;  saying  nothii^  about 

tl^^^'^rors  in  translation  and  the  interpolations  made  by  die 

^iP^^Y^ ;  and  admitting,  for  the  time  bdng,  that  the  books  were 

^>>^^^^rttten  at  the  times  dauned,  and  by  the  persons  whose 

<>^^^  they  bear,  the  questions  of  inspiration,  probability,  and 

^^^"^^^rditystin  remain. 

.  ^  a  rule,  where  several  persons  testify  to  the  same  transae- 
^^i^,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  points,  they  will  disagree  upon 
^^y  minor  things,  and  sudi  disagreement  upon  minor  mat* 
^  is  generally  considered  as  evidence  that  the  witnesses  have 
Dot  agreed  among  themselves  upon  the  story  they  should  tdL 
These  differences  in  statement  we  account  for  from  the  fiuts 
that  all  did  not  see  alike,  that  all  did  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunity for  seeing,  and  that  all  had    not   equally   good 
memories.     But   when    we  ckum    that  the   witnesses  were 
inspired,  we  must  admit  that  he  who  inspired  them  did  kopw 
exacdy  what  occurred,  and  consequendy  there  should  be  no 
contradiction,  even  in  the   minutest   detaiL    The   accounts 
should  be  not  only  substantially,  but  they  should  be  actually, 
the  same.    It  b  imposable  to  account  for  any  differences,  or 
any  contradictions,  except  from  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  and  these  weaknesses  cannot  be  predicated  of  divine 
wisdom.    Why  should  there  be  more  than  one  correct  account 
of  anytlung?    Why  were  four  gospels  necessary?    One  in- 
spired record  of  all  that  happened  ought  to  be  enough. 
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One  great  objection  to  tbe  OM  Testament  is  the  cnidtjp  aid 
to  have  been  conunanded  by  God,  but  all  the  cnidties  ob- 
counted  in  the  OM  Testament  ceased  with  deadi.  The 
vengeance  of  Jdiovah  stopped  at  tbe  portal  of  the  tamh.  Hie 
never  threatened  to  aves^pe  himself  upon  the  dead ;  and  not 
one  word,  from  the  first  mi«nikr  in  Genesa  to  the  last  cmae  of 
Malachi,  contains  the  slightest  intimation  that  God  will  ponak 
in  another  world.  It  was  reserved  far  the  New  Testament  tD 
make  known  the  frigfatfiii  doctrine  of  etemaL  pain.  It  was  tile 
teacher  of  universal  benevolenoe  who  rent  the  vefl.  ^^^¥>^# 
time  and  eternity,  and  fixed  die  horrified  gaae  of  man  on  tile 
hirid  gul&  of  hdL  Within  the  breast  of  mm-iesiatBiioe  was 
coiled  the  worm  that  never  <fiesL 

One  great  objection  to  the  New  Testsunent  is  tint  it  bassi 
salvation  npon  beliefl  This,  at  least,  is  true  of  tlte  Goapd 
acconfirgto  John,  andofmanyof  the  ^listlesL  ladimttlMt 
Matthew  never  heard  of  die  atonement,  and  <&d  nttetlf 
ignorant  ofdie  scheme  of  salvation.  I  also  admit  that  Mark 
never  dreamed  diat  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  bom  again; 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  die  mysterious  doctrine  of  rq;eneratioa» 
and  that  he  never  even  suspected  diat  it  was  neccssarj  to 
believe  anythix^.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Bfark,  we  are 
toU  that  "  He  that  bdieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  bdeveth  not  shall  be  damned ;"  but  diis  passage 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  interpoladon,  and,  coosequendy,  not 
a  solitary  word  is  ibund  in  die  Gospd  accorcEng  to  Mark  upon 
the  subject  of  salvation  by  £uth.  The  same  is  abo  true  of  die 
Gospel  of  Luke.  It  says  not  one  word  as  to  the  necessity  of 
believing  on  Jesus  Christ,  not  one  word  as  to  the  atonement, 
not  one  word  upon  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  not  die 
slightest  hint  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  anything  here  in 
order  to  be  happy  hereafter. 

And  I  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  with  most  of  the  teadi- 
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the  gospcb  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  I  roost  heaj 

The  miraculous  parts  must,  of  course,  be  thrown  as 

it  that  the  necessity  of  belief,  the  atonement,  and 

e  of  salvation  are  all  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  Jc 

ipd,  in  my  opinion^  not  written  until  long  after 


wording  to  the  prevailing  Christian  belief,  the  Chris 
Dn  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.      If 
ine  is  without  foundation,  if  it  is  repugnant  to  justice  : 
^,  the  iabric  Jalls>     We  are  told  that  the  first  man  cc 
la  crime  for  which  all  his  posterity  are  r^ponsible,- 
words,   that  we  are   accountable,   and    can  be  juj 
shed  for  a  sin  we  never  in  fed  committed.     This  absurc 
^he  &ther  of  another,  namely,  that  a  man  can  be  rewan 
good  action  done  by  another.     God,  according  to 
^m  theologians,  made  a  lawp  with  the  penalty  of  eter 
» for  its  infraction.    AU  men,  they  say,  have  broken  t 
In  the  economy  of  heaven,  this  law  had  to  be  vindicat 
Could  be   done  by  damning  the  whole    human  ra 
^^^*^gh  what  is  known  as  the  atonement^  the  salvation  c 
^^s  made  possible.     They  insist  that  the  law — whate 
^^^ — demanded  the  extreme  penalty,  that  justice  called 
*^^%ins,  and  that  even  mercy  ce^ed  to  plead,     Under  th 
^stances,  God,  by  allowing  the  innocent  to  suffer,  sa 
*^ly  settled  with  the  law,  and  allowed  a  few  of  the  guilty 
The  law  was  satisfied  with  this  arrangement 
^ut  this  scheme,  God  was  bom  as  a  babe  into  this  wo! 
grew  in  stature  and  increased  in  knowledge.'^     At 
C  thirty-three,  after  having  lived  a  life  6Ued  with  kindn* 
'^;y  and  nobility,  after  having  practiced  every  virtue, 
'^^:rt^.^^  ^^"^^crificed  as  an  atonement  for  man<     It  is  claimed  that 
^^*V   %;i^^^'y  *^^^  ^^'  place,  and  bore  our  sins  and  our  guih  ;  t 
*^Xs  way  the  justice  of  God  was  satisfied,  and  that  the  bl< 
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of  Christ  was  an  atonement,  an  expiation,  for  the  ans  of  all 
who  might  beUeve  on  him. 

Under  the  Mossuc  dbpensation,  there  was  no  remisrion  of 
sin  except  through  the  shedding  of  Uood*  If  a  man  committed 
certsdn  sins,  he  must  bring  to  the  priest  a  lamb,  a  buDock,  a 
goat,  or  a  pair  of  turtle-doves.  The  priest  would  lay  his> 
hands  upon  the  animal,  and  the  sin  of  the  man  would  be  trans- 
ferred. Then  the  animal  would  be  killed  in  the  place  of  Ae 
real  sinner,  and  the  blood  thus  shed  and  sprinkled  upon  the- 
altar  would  be  an  atonement  In  this  way  Jehovah  was  satis* 
fied.  The  greater  the  crime,  the  greater  the  sacrifice — the 
more  blood,  the  greater  the  atonement  There  was  always  •- 
certain  ratio  between  the  value  of  the  animal  and  the  enormity 
of  the  an.  The  most  minute  directions  were  given  about  the 
killing  of  these  animals,  and  about  the  sprinklmg  of  thdr  bkMkL. 
Every  priest  became  a  butcher,  and  every  sanctuary  a  daugli* 
ter-house.  Nothing  could  be  more  utteriy  shockmg  to  » 
refined  and  loving  souL  Nothing  could  have  been  better 
calculated  to  harden  the  heart  than  this  continual  shedding  ol 
innocent  blood.  This  terrible  system  is  supposed  to  have 
culminated  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  His  blood  took  the- 
place  of  all  other.  It  is  necessary  to  shed  no  more.  The  law 
at  last  b  satisfied,  satiated,  surieited.  The  idea  that  God  wanti^  - 
blood  b  at  the  bottom  of  the  atonement,  and  rests  upon  the 
most  fearfiil  savagery.  How  can  sin  be  transferred  firom  men 
to  animals,  and  how  can  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals- 
atone  for  the  sins  of  men  ?  *- 

The  church  says  that  the  sinner  is  in  debt  to  God,  and  that. 
the  obligation  is  discharged  by  the  Saviour.  The  best  that  can 
possibly  be  said  of  such  a  transsiction  is,  that  the  debt  is  trans* 
ferred,  not  paid.  The  truth  is,  that  a  sinner  is  in  debt  to  the 
person  he  has  injured.  If  a  man  injures  his  neighbor,  it  it. 
not  enough  for  him  to  get  the  forgiveness  of  God,,  but  he  must. 
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lixve  the  ftwgiveucss  of  hb  neighbor.  If  a  man  pots  hb  hand 
in  the  fire  and  God  forgives  him.  Ins  hand  will  smart  exactly 
die  same.  You  must,  after  all,  reap  what  you  sow.  No  god 
can  give  you  wheat  when  you  sow  tares,  and  no  devil  can  give 
you  tares  when  you  sow  wheat 
«  There  are  in  nature  neither  rewards  nor  punishments — there 
are  consequences.  The  life  of  Christ  is  worth  its  example,  its 
moral  force,  its  hercnsm  of  benevolence. 

To  make  innocence  suffer  b  die  greatest  sin  :  how  then  b  it 
possible  to  make  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  a  justification  for 
die  criminal  ?  Why  should  a  man  be  willing  to  let  the  innocent 
suffer  for  him?  Does  not  the  wiUingness  show  that  he  b  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  ?  Certainly,  no  man  would  be  fit  for 
heaven  who  would  consent  that  an  innocent  person  should  suffer 
for  hb  sin.  What  would  we  think  of  a  man  who  would  allow 
another  to  die  for  a  crime  that  he  himself  had  committed? 
What  would  we  think  of  a  law  that  allowed  the  innocent  to 
fake  the  place  of  the  guilty  ?  Is  it  possible  to  vindicate  a  just 
kw  by  inflicting  punishment  on  the  innocent  ?  Would  not  that 
be  a  second  viobtion  instead  of  a  vindication? 

If  there  was  no  general  atonement  until  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  what  became  of  the  countless  millions  who  died  before 
that  time  ?  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  blood  shed  by 
the  Jews  was  not  for  other  nations.  Jehovah  hated  fore^ers. 
The  Gentiles  were  left  without  forgiveness.  What  has  become 
of  the  millions  who  have  died  ance,  without  having  heard  of 
the  atonement?  What  becomes  of  those  who  have  heard  but 
have  not  believed  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  b  absurd,  unjust,  and  immoraL  Can  a  law  be  satis- 
fied by  the  execution  of  the  wrong  person  ?  When  a  man  com- 
mits a  crime,  the  law  demands  hb  punishment,  not  that  of  a 
sobstitute ;  and  there  can  be  no  bw,  human  or  divine,  that  can  be 
satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  a  substitute.    Can  there  be  alaw 
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«r  x^^-  ^.ni^  7Hc  V«^  Hs  vcjtaic  ^sspc  iB&de  ^K  Aiwmtion  of 
fV  >*^^«C    Humat     rvT  <  ^£^ailC«      SeCBBK.  if  ^K  JcwS  lad 

Kv«  t  oHn)».x>r  rocv^c  v^^r  Chirac  jumarad— ^  ?Bapk  vkoae 
K*•'^^  Vc^  ivx  Xx*r  r^^-v^nTC  ^  :die  tecs  moiiemdkmg^ot 
\»Krt^\  <>V7i  %vvisr  xv*^  !%?%«  crozmsc  Imft.  JOidL  is  a  ooose- 
^•vMvv  .»V  ^\^-if  *\-MjCt  hPT  Seet  iMt  If  Ae  Jc«s  bad  he- 
K'Hxv  i*^  %>>^;n«M>  t-vvvxM^ — XT  liK  ri{:te  a**  duqute  and 
>i(NN\^  <«vv  iL  V4imAr  ;jkM£  Ci^^uii  r««7  liE««  Vmb  sncd.  H 
%.>s^  y>»  •«<  %.«s  v^r  hat  »^.  )«**  CfikSicy.  jcoae  bcxv«;  heroic 
^Nt*  \«s"    \^<«^>*vx'l  >iifr  fvu?  :St  K-%N  no^..  he  vcnikl  not  otif 

^V>v.  •'*i.N>!v>i^*V-  rV  saSt^cw  oc'jiri  >usmu:  bes&g.  i 
V*  hnsx^cV^vx  ^\\x  cV  Oi->Ciftt:  «\Yii  h»  esidemral,  far 
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eveiy  efibrt  has  ended  in  an  admisaon  diat  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood,  and  a  declaration  that  it  must  be  believed.  Is  it  not  im- 
moral to  teadi  that  man  can  sin,  that  he  can  harden  his  heart 
and  poDute  his  soul,  and  that,  by  repenting  and  believing 
something  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  he  can  avcMd  the 
consequences  of  his  crimes?  Has  the  promise  and  hope  ol 
forgiveness  ever  prevented  the  commission  of  a  sin?  Should 
men  be  taught  that  sin  gives  happiness  here ;  that  they  ought 
to  bear  die  evils  of  a  virtuous  life  in  this  world  for  the  sake  of 
joy  m  die  next ;  that  they  can  repent  between  the  last  an  and 
the  last  breadi ;  that  after  repentance  every  stain  of  the  soul  is 
washed  away  by  the  innocent  blood  of  anodier ;  that  die  ser- 
pent of  regrtt  will  not  hiss  in  the  ear  of  memory ;  that  the 
saved  will  not  even  pity  the  victims  of  their  own  crimes ;  that 
die  goodness  of  anodier  can  be  transferred  to  them  ;  and  that 
sins  forgiven  cease  to  affect  the  unhappy  wretches  anned 
against? 

Another  objection  is  that  a  certain  belief  is  necessary  to  save 
die  souL  It  is  often  asserted  that  to  believe  is  the  only  safe 
way.  If  you  wish  to  be  safe,  be  honest  Nothmg  can  be 
safer  than  that  No  matter  what  his  belief  may  be,  no  man, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death,  can  regret  having  been  honest  It 
never  can  be  necessary  to  throw  away  your  reason  to  save  your 
souL  A  soul  without  reason  is  scarcely  worth  saving.  There 
is  no  more  d^^rading  doctrine  than  that  of  mental  non-resist- 
ance. The  soul  has  a  right  to  defend  its  castle — the  brain,  and 
be  who  waives  that  right  becomes  a  serf  and  slave.  Neither 
can  I  admit  that  a  man,  by  doing  me  an  injury,  can  place  me 
under  obligation  to  do  him  a  service.  To  render  benefits  for 
injuries  is  to  ignore  all  distinctions  between  actions.  He  who 
treats  his  friends  and  enemies  alike  has  neither  love  nor  justice. 
The  idea  of  non-resistance  never  occurred  to  a  man  with  power 
to  protect  himsel£    This  doctrine  was  the  child  of  weakness. 
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born  when  resistance  was  impossible.  To  alknr  a  crime  to  be 
committed  when  you  can  prevent  it,  b  next  to  committing  the 
crime  yourself.  And  yet,  under  the  banner  of  non-resstmoe^ 
the  Church  has  shed  the  blood  of  millions^  and  in  die  fiilds  of 
her  sacred  vestments  have  gleamed  the  daggers  of  assasanatioii. 
With  her  cunning  hands  she  wove  the  purple  for  hypocrisy, 
and  placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  crime.  For  n  thoci- 
•and  years  larceny  held  the  scales  of  justice,  while  beggars 
•corned  the  princely  sons  of  toil,  and  ignorant  fear  denounced 
the  liberty  of  thought 

If  Christ  was  in  fact  God,  he  knew  all  the  future.  Before 
him,  like  a  panorama,  moved  the  hbtory  yet  to  be.  He  knew 
exactly  how  his  words  would  be  interpreted.  He  knew  what 
crimes,  what  horrors,  what  iniamies,  would  be  committed  in  his 
name.  He  knew  that  the  fires  of  persecution  would  dimb 
around  the  limbs  of  coundess  martyrs.  He  knew  that  brave 
men  would  languish  in  dungeons,  in  darkness,  filled  with  paun ; 
that  the  Church  would  use  instruments  of  torture,  that  his 
followers  would  appeal  to  whip  and  chain.  He  must  have  seen 
the  horison  of  the  future  red  with  the  flames  of  the  auia  da  fL 
I  le  knew  all  the  creeds  that  would  spring  like  poison  fimgi  firom 
every  text.  He  saw  the  sects  waging  war  against  each  other: 
He  saw  thousands  of  men,  under  the  orders  of  priests,  buQding 
dungeons  for  their  fellow-men.  He  saw  them  using  instru- 
ments of  pain.  He  heard  the  groans,  saw  the  faces  white  with 
agony,  the  tears,  the  blood — heard  the  shrieks  and  sobs  of  all 
the  moaning,  martyred  multitudes.  He  knew  that  commen- 
taries would  be  written  on  his  words  with  swords,  to  be  read 
by  the  light  of  fagots.  He  knew  that  the  Inquisition  would  be 
l)orn  of  teachings  attributed  to  him.  He  saw  all  the  interpo- 
lations and  falsehoods  that  hypocrisy  would  write  and  telL  He 
knew  that  above  these  fields  of  death,  these  dungeons,  these 
burnings,  for  a  thousand  years  would  float  the  dripping  banner 
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of  the  croaBw  He  knew  that  in  his  name  his  foOofweis  vonld 
trade  in  homan  flesh,  that  cradles  voidd  be  robbed,  and 
women's  breasts  onbabed  for  gold,  and  yet  he  died  with  voice* 
lessEpa.  Why  Ad  he  fid!  to ^xak ?  Why  did  he  not  tdl his 
dwciples,  and  diroi^  them  die  world,  that  man  should  not 
persecute,  for  opinion's  sake,  his  feDow-man  ?  Why  did  he 
not  cry.  You  shall  not  persecute  in  my  name ;  you  shall  not 
bum  and  torment  those  who  diflTer  firom  you  in  creed?  Why 
did  he  not  plainly  say,  I  am  die  Son  of  God?  Why  did  he 
not  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity?  Why  did  he  not  tdl 
the  manner  of  baptism  that  was  (deasii^  to  him  ?  Why  did  he 
not  say  somethii^  positive,  definite,  and  satisfiictory  about 
another  world  ?  Why  did  he  not  turn  the  tear-stained  hope  of 
heaven  to  the  glad  knowledgeof  another  life?  Why  did  he 
go  dumbly  to  his  death,  leavii^  the  world  to  misery  and  to 
doubt? 

He  came,  they  tell  us,  to  make  a  revdation,  and  what  did 
he  reveal?  "  Love  thy  ne^bor  as  thyself? '*  That  was  in 
die  OM  Testament  "Love  God  with  all  thy  heart?"  That 
was  m  the  Okl  Testament  *' Return  good  for  evil?'*  That 
was  said  by  Budda  seven  hundred  years  before  he  was  bom. 
*'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you  ?  ** 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  Laotse.  SUd  he  come  to  give  a  rule 
ofactioo?  Zoroaster  had  done  this  long  before  :  "Whenever 
thou  art  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an  action  is  good  or  bad,  ab- 
itain  fiom  it"  Did  he  come  to  teach  us  c^ another  world? 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  had  been  taught  by  Hindus, 
Egypuans,  Greeks,  and  Romans  hundreds  c^  years  before  he 
was  bom.  Long  before,  the  world  had  been  told  by  Socrates 
that :  "One  who  b  injured  ought  not  to  return  the  injury,  for  on 
DO  account  can  it  be  righ^to  do  an  injustice ;  and  it  b  not  right 
to  return  an  injury,  or  to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however  much 
we  Duy  have  suffered  from  him."     And  Cicero  had  saud: 
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**  Let  OS  noc  Estcn  to  those  vlio  think  that  we  oi^t  to  be 
angry  with  our  imnnies  and  who  befirre  this  to  be  great  and 
manly  :  nothing  is  moce  piaiseworthy,  nothii^  so  deariy  shows 
a  great  and  noUe  soul,  as  demenqr  and  rrariineas  to  ftxgive.'' 

Is  there  anything  nearer  perfisct  dian  this  firom  Confbchist 
"  For  benefits  return  benefits ;  for  injuries  return  justice  widioiit 
any  admixture  of  rerei^e  ? '* 

The  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  rests  upon  passages  in  the 
New  TestamenL  This  in&mous  bdicf  subverts  every  idea  of 
justice.  Around  die  angd  of  immortality  die  Church  has  coiled 
thb  serpent.  A  finite  being  can  neither  commit  an  infinite  sin, 
nor  a  sin  against  die  infinite.  A  being  of  infinite  goodness 
and  wisdom  has  no  right,  according  to  the  human  standard  of 
justice,  to  create  any  being  destined  to  suffer  eternal  pain.  A 
being  of  infinite  wisdom  would  not  create  a  S&ilure,  and  surdy 
a  man  destined  to  everiastii^  agony  is  not  a  success. 

How  kmg,  according  to  die  universal  benevolence  of  the 
New  Testament,  can  a  man  be  reasonably  punished  in  die  next 
world  for  fiuling  to  believe  something  unreasonable  in  this? 
Can  it*be  possible  that  any  punishment  can  endure  forever? 
Suppose  that  every  flake  of  snow  that  ever  feD  was  a  figure 
nine,  and  that  the  first  flake  was  multiplied  by  the  second,  and 
that  product  by  the  third,  and  so  on  to  thelast  flake.  And 
then  suppose  that  this  total  should  be  multiplied  by  every  drop 
of  rain  that  ever  fell,  calling  each  drop  a  figure  nine ;  and  that 
total  by  each  blade  of  grass  that  ever  helped  to  weave  a  carpet 
for  the  earth,  calling  each  blade  a  figure  nine  ;  and  that  again 
by  every  grain  of  sand  on  every  shore^  so  that  the  grand  total 
would  make  a  line  of  nines  so  long  that  it  would  require  mfl- 
lions  upon  millions  of  years  for  light,  travelmg  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  miles  per  second,  to 
reach  the  end.  And  suppose,  further,  that  each  unit  in  this 
almost  infinite  total  stood  for  billions  of  ages — still  that  vast 
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and  almost  endless  tiine,  measured  by  all  the  yean  beyond,  b 
as  one  flake,  one  drop,  one  leaf^  one  grain,  compared  with  all 
the  flakes,  and  drops  and  leayes,  and  blades,  and  graint. 

Upon  love's  breast  the  Church  has  placed  the  eternal  aq>. 

And  yet,  in  the  same  book  in  which  is  taught  this  most  in- 
&mous  of  doctrines,  we  are  assured  that  **  The  Lord  is  good 
to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 


mnf    -       — ^— aiM^hMhM^fc— ^^h^hi^i^^i^ji^Mfcii 


So  FARasvcknov.  bui  is  the  adwr  oT  afl  books.  If  a 
book  had  been  faand  on  die  eardi  bj  die  first  man  he 
migfat  have  regarded  k  as  die  voric  of  God;  but  as  men  were 
here  a  good  while  bcCoie  anj  books  vcre  fimnd.  and  as  man 
has  prodooed  a  great  manj  books,  die  pcbfaabiEtf  b  diat  die 
Bible  is  no  exception. 

Most  nations,  at  die  time  die  OU  Testunent  was  wiitteq, 
believed  in  davery,  polygamy,  wars  of  extennination,  and  rdig- 
ious  persecution  ;  and  it  b  not  wonderfid  diat  die  book  con- 
tained nothii^  contrary  to  sodi  bcfie£  The  fict  diat  it  was  in 
exact  accord  with  the  morality  of  its  time  proves  that  it  was  not 
die  product  of  any  being  superior  to  man.  *'The  inqiired 
writers*'  upbdd  or  established  sbvery.  comitmanced  polyg- 
amy, commanded  wars  of  extermination,  and  ordered  die 
sbugfater  c^  women  and  babes.  In  these  re^>ects  they  were 
prectsdy  like  the  uninspired  savages  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  They  also  taught  and  commanded  rd^oos  per- 
secution as  a  duty,  and  visited  the  most  trivial  offenses  widi 
the  punishment  of  death.  In  these  particulars  they  were  in 
exact  accord  with  dieir  barbarian  neighbors.  They  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  geology  and  astronomy,  and  knew  no  more 
of  what  had  happened  than  of  what  would  happen,  and,  so  £u* 
as  acctuacy  is  concerned,  their  history  and  prophecy  were 
about  equal ;  in  other  words,  they  were  just  as  ignorant  as 
those  who  lived  and  died  in  nature's  night. 

Does  any  Christian  believe  that  if  God  were  to  write  a  book 
now,  he  would  uphold  the  crimes  commanded  in  the  Old 
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Tcstameiit?  Has  JdKyvah  impfoved?  Has  infinite  tnatj 
become  more  merdiul?  Has  infinite  wisdom  intdlectiiaOy 
advanced  ?  Wm  any  one  daim  that  die  passages  upholcfing 
sbvery  have  libeiated  mankind  ;  that  we  are  indd)ted  for  our 
modem  homes  to  die  texts  that  made  polygamy  a  virtue ;  or 
that  rd^fious  liberty  found  its  soil,  its  light,  and  run  in  die 
infiunous  verse  wherein  the  husband  b  commanded  to  stone  to 
death  die  wife  for  worshipii^  an  unknown  god? 

The  usual  answer  to  these  objections  b  that  no  country  has 
ever  been  civilized  without  the  Bible. 

The  Jews  were  the  only  people  to  whom  Jdiovah  made  hb 
win  direcdy  known, — the  only  people  who  kid  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Other  nations  were  utterly  n^ected  by  their  Creator. 
Yet,  sudi  was  the  effect  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  Jews, 
diat  they  cnidfied  a  kind,  lovii^,  and  perfecdy  innocent  man. 
They  could  not  have  done  much  worse  without  a  BiUe.  In 
die  crucifixion  of  Christ,  they  fcdlowed  the  traching^  of  hb 
Fadier.  I(  as  it  b  now  alleged  by  the  theologians,  no  nadon 
can  be  dvifized  without  a  BiUe,  certainly  God  must  have 
known  the  fiict  six  thousand  years  ago,  as  wdl  as  the  theolo- 
gians know  it  now.  Why  did  he  not  furnish  every  nation 
widiaBibk? 

As  to  the  Okl  Testament,  I  insist  that  all  the  bad  passages 
were  written  by  men  ;  that  those  passages  were  not  inspired. 
I  tnsst  that  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  never  commanded  man 
to  ensbve  hb  feOow-man,  never  told  a  mother  to  sell  her  babe, 
never  estaUished  polygamy,  never  ordered  one  nation 
exterminate  another,  and  never  told  a  husband  to  kill  hb 
wife  because  she  suggested  the  worshiping  of  some  other 
God. 

I  abo  in»st  that  the  Old  Testament  would  be  a  much  better 
book  with  all  of  these  passages  left  out ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
mid  of  the  rest,  the  passages  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn 
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can  with  vastly  more  propriety  be  attributed  to  a  devil  than  to 

a  god. 

«  Take  from  die  New  Testament  all  passages  upholding  the 
idea  that  belief  b  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  Christ  was  ofiered 

as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  that  the  punishment 
of  the  human  soul  will  go  on  forever ;  that  heaven  is  the  reward 
of  faith,  and  hell  the  penal^  of  honest  investigation  ;  take  from 
it  all  miraculous  stories, — and  I  admit  diat  all  the  good  passages 
are  true.  If  they  are  true,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they 
are  inspired  or  not  Inspiration  b  only  necessary  to  give 
authority  to  that  which  is  repugnant  to  human  reason.  Only 
that  which  never  happened  needs  to  be  substantiated  by 
miracles.     The  universe  is  natuiaL 

The  Church  must  cease  to  insist  that  the  passages  upholding 
the  institutions  of  savage  men  were  inspired  of  God.  The 
dogma  of  the  atonement  must  be  abandoned.  Good  deeds 
must  take  the  place  of  &ith.  The  savagery  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment must  be  renounced.  Credulity  b  not  a  virtue,  and 
investigation  b  not  a  crime.  Miracles  are  die  children  of  men- 
dacity. Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  majestic, 
unbroken,  sublime,  and  eternal  procession  of  causes  and  effects. 

I  Reason  must  be  die  final  arbiter.  '  'Inspired ' '  books  attested 
by  miracles  cannot  stand  against  a  demonstrated  &ct  A  relig- 
ion that  does  not  command  the  respect  of  the  greatest  minds 
will,  in  a  litde  while,  excite  the  mockery  of  alL  Every  civilized 
man  believes  in  the  liberty  of  thought  Is  it  possible  that  God 
b  intolerant?  Is  an  act  infamous  in  man  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Deity?  Could  there  be  progress  in  heaven  without  intd- 
lectual  liberty?  Is  the  freedom  of  the  future  to  exist  only  in 
perdition  ?  Is  it  not,  afler  all,  barely  possible  that  a  man  act- 
ing like  Christ  can  be  saved  ?  Is  a  man  to  be  eternally  rewarded 
for  believing  according  to  evidence,  widiout  evidence,  or  against 
evidence?    Are  we  to  be  saved  because  we  are  good,  or 
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II. 

By  JEREMIAH  a  BLACK. 


**  Gratiano  tpeaki  of  an  infinite  deal  of  nothinf ,  mora  than  any  maa  ia  i 
Venice:  hit  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  boshels  of  chaff;  ji 
shall  seek  all  day  ere  jou  find  them ;  and  when  yon  have  them  thej  mn  m 
worth  the  search.**— JV^r^iltfii/  ^  VtmUt, 


THE  request  to  answer  the  foregoing  paper  comes  to  mtp 
not  in  the  form  but  with  the  effect  of  a  chaDenge,  which 
I  cannot  decline  without  seeming  to  acknowledge  that  the 
religion  of  the  civilized  world  is  an  absurd  superstition,  prop- 
agated by  impostors,  professed  by  hypocrites,  and  bdieved 
only  by  credulous  dupes. 

But  why  should  I,  an  unlearned  and  unauthorized  layman^ 
be  placed  in  such  a  predicament  ?  The  explanation  is  easjr 
enough.  This  is  no  business  of  the  priests.  Their  prescribed 
duty  is  to  preach  the  word,  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  will 
commend  itself  to  all  good  and  honest  hearts  by  its  own  mani- 
fest veracity  and  the  singular  purity  of  its  precepts.  They 
cannot  afford  to  turn  away  from  their  proper  work,  and  leave 
willing  hearers  uninstructed,  while  they  wrangle  in  vain  with  a 
predetermined  opponent.  They  were  warned  to  expect  slander, 
indignity,  and  insult,  and  these  are  among  the  evils  which  they 
must  not  resist 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  assuming  no  clerical  function.    I  am 
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not  out  on  the  foriorn  hope  of  converting  Mr.  IngcfaoD.    I  am 

no  preacher  exhorting  a  sinner  to  leave  the  seat  of  die  scomfiil 

and  come  up  to  the  bench  of  the  penitents.     My  duty  is  more 

analogous  to  that  of  the  policeman  who  would  silence  a  rude 

disturber  of  the  congregation  by  telling  him  that  hb  damor  is 

^Ise  and  his  conduct  an  offence  against  public  decency. 

^       Nor  is  die  Church  in  any  danger  which  calls  for  the  q>ecial 

^^^^SQance  oTits  servants.    Mr.  Ingersoll  thinks  that  the  rode- 

^^^mded  £uth  of  Christendom  b  giving  way  before  hb  assaults^ 

^t  he  b  grossly  mistaken.    The  first  sentence  of  hb  essay  b  a 

^^^Posterous  blunder.     It  b  not  true  that  ^^^L^/amd  dimngt 

^^  ^en  place  in  the  world  of  tkattghi^^*  unless  a  more  rapid 

^d  of  the  Gospel  and  a  more  fiiithful  observance  of  its 

p^V^  principles  can  be  called  so.    Its  truths  are  everywhere 

i^^^^med  with  the  power  of  sncere  conviction,  and  accepted 

^.    ^evoat  reverence  by  uncounted  multitudes  of  all  dasseSb 

jlJU  ^^^  temples  rise  to  its  honor  in  the  great  ddes ;  from  every 

*r^^  in  the  country  you  see  the  churcfa-q>ire  pointing  to- 

heaven,  and  on  Sunday  all  the  paths  that  lead  lo  it  are 

crow^^^  ^^  worsUpers.    In  nearly  all  families,  parents  teadi 

^^^   ^^Mdren  that  Christ  b  God,  and  hb  system  of  morality 

s3b9^>^tely  perfect    Thb  belief  lies  so  deep  in  die  popdar 

\^«^^  that,  tf  every  written  record  of  it  were  destroyed  to-day« 

1^  ^e*  lory  of  millions  could  reproduce  it  to-morrow.    Itf 

c0^^^^stn>*ss  b  proved  by  its  works.    Wherever  it  goes  it 

iH^iuiests  itself  in  deeds  of  practical  benevolence.    It  buikb, 

0<t  diurches  alone,  but  almshouses,  hoq>itals,  and  asylums. 

It  shelters  the  poor,  feeds  the  hungry,  visits  the  sick,  consdcs 

the  afflicted,  provides  for  the  fatherless,  comforts  the  heart  of 

the  widow,  instructs  the  ignorant,  reforms  the  vidous,  and 

saves  to  the  uttermost  them  that  are  ready  to  perish.    To  die 

common  observer,  it  does  not  look  as  if  Christianity  was  making 

itself  ready  to  be  swaOowed  up  by  Infiddity.    Thus  far,  at  least. 
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die  mcfcy  that  odos  to  pafdoQ  1 

than  by  asauninmi  of  im|winrty,  and  teOs  dicni  diat  no  s 

audioritj  has  made  anj  law  to  cootrol  diem,  is  ^pptaudod  to 

the  edio  and  paud  a  h%h  price  for  his  coogcoiul  hbor;  he 

podcets  their  money,  and  flatters  himsdf  diat  he  is  m  great 

power,  profoundly  moving  "  the  world  of  dioi^;faL" 

There  »  another  totally  £Jse  notion  expressed  in  die  openmg. 
paragraph,  namely,  that  "  they  who  know  most  of  nature  be- 
lieve the  least  about  theology.  '*  The  truth  is  exacdy  the  odier 
way.  The  more  dearly  one  sees  "the  grand  procesnon  of 
causes  and  effects,"  the  more  awful  his  reverence  becomes  fcr 
the  author  of  the  "sublime  and  unbroken*'  law  which  links 
them  together.  Not  self-conceit  and  rebellious  pride,  but 
unspeakable  humility,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  measurdess 
distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  fills  the  mind  of 
him  who  looks  with  a  rational  spirit  upon  the  works  of  the 
All-wise  One.  The  heart  of  Newton  repeats  the  solemn  con- 
fession of  David  :     ••  When  I  consider  thy.  heavens,  the  work 
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of  diy  fii^nen»  the  moon  and  the  stafs  whidi  tboa  hast  on^^ 
what  b  man  that  dioa  art  mindfiil  of  him  or  the  son  of  man 
that  dion  visitest  him?*'  At  the  same  time,  the  lamentable 
bet  must  be  admitted  that  "a  litde  learning b a  dangerous 
thing"  to  some  persons.  The  sciolist  with  a  mere  smatterii^ 
of  physical  knowledge  b  apt  to  mistake  himself  for  a  philoso- 
pher, and  swdUng  with  hb  own  importance,  he  gives  out»  like 
Simon  MaguSi  *'  that  himself  b  some  great  one.**  Hb  vamty 
becomes  inflamed  more  and  more,  witil  he  begins  to  think  he 
knows  all  thiiq;s.  He  takes  every  occasion  to  show  hb  ac- 
complishments by  finding  fiiult  with  the  works  of  creation  and 
Frovidence ;  and  thb  b  an  exercise  in  which  he  cannot  long 
oontinoe  without  learning  to  disbelieve  in  any  Being  greater 
than  himsdt  It  was  to  such  a  person,  and  not  to  the  unpre- 
tencSng  simpleton,  that  Solomon  applied  hb  often  quoted 
apbofbm:  ''The  ibd  hath  said  in  hb  heart,  there  b  no  God.** 
These  are  what  Paul  refers  to  as  "  vain  babblings  and  the  op- 
postion  of  science,  fiJsdy  so  called ; "  but  they  are  perfecdy 
powerless  to  stop  or  turn  aside  the  great  current  of  human 
diougfat  on  the  subject  of  Christian  theology.  That  majestic 
stream,  supplied  from  a  thousand  unfiuling  fountains,  roQs  on 
and  win  roQ  forever. 

LmMut  ei  labdur  im  amne  vobMlis  aevum. 

Mr.  IngersoD  b  not,  as  some  have  estimated  him,  the  most 
formidable  enemy  that  Christianity  has  encountered  since  the 
time  of  Julian  the  AposUte.  But  he  stands  at  the  head  of  living 
infideb,  "by  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence."  Hb  mental 
orgamzation  has  the  peculiar  defects  which  fit  him  for  such  a 
place.  He  b  an  imagination  and  no  discretion.  He  rises  some- 
times into  a  region  of  wild  poetry,  where  he  can  color  everything 
to  suit  himselil  Hb  motto  wen  expresses  the  character  of  hb 
argumentation — "mountains  are  as  unstable  as  clouds :'*  a 
foocy  b  as  good  as  a  fiict,  and  a  high-sounding  period  b  rather 
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bdt^  ihMi  m  lo|{ical  demonstradon.  Hb  inordinate  sdf-confi-  - 
dcnce  makes  him  at  once  ferocious  and  fearless.  He  was  a 
pmdicAl  politician  before  he  "took  the  stump*'  against 
Christianity,  and  at  all  times  he  has  proved  lus  capacity  to  "  sfEt 
the  cars  of  the  groundlings,*'  and  make  the  unskillful  laugh.  The 
article  before  us  b  the  least  objectionable  of  all  hb  productioas. 
Its  ^tyle  b  higher,  and  better  suited  to  the  weight  d*  the  theme. 
Here  the  violence  of  hb  fierce  invective  b  moderated ;  hb' 
«e\irriUty  gix'es  phce  to  an  attempt  at  sophistry  less  shocking 
if  not  more  true ;  and  hb  coarse  jokes  are  either  exduded  al- 
together, or  ebe  veiled  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  general  terms. 
Such  a  pAper  from  such  a  man,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
b  not  wlK>ny  unworthy  of  a  grave  contradiction. 

He  makes  certain  charges  which  we  answer  by  an  explicit 
denial,  and  thus  an  issue  b  made,  upon  which,  as  a  pleader  . 
wouM  say,  u'e  *'  put  oursdves  upon  the  country."  He  avers 
that  a  certain  **  something  called  Christianity  "  b  a  fidse  fiuth 
in\poscd  on  the  world  without  evidence ;  that  the  &cts  it  pre- 
tends to  rest  on  are  mere  inventions ;  that  its  doctrines  are 
pcnuctous ;  that  its  requirements  are  unreasonable,  and  that  its 
sanctions  are  cruel.  I  deny  all  this,  and  assert,  on  the  contrary, 
that  its  doctrines  are  divinely  revealed  ;  its  fundamental  fiicts 
incontcstably  proved ;  its  morality  perfectly  firee  from  all  taint 
of  enxvr,  and  its  influence  most  beneficent  upon  society  in 
general,  and  upon  all  individuab  who  accept  it  and  make  tt 
their  rule  of  action. 

How  shall  thb  be  determined  ?  Not  by  what  we  caU  divine 
re\*elation,  for  that  would  be  begging  the  question  ;  not  by  senti- 
ment, taste,  or  temper,  for  these  are  as  likely  to  be  fidse  as  true ; 
but  by  inductive  reasoning  from  evidence,  of  which  the  value 
is  to  be  measured  according  to  those  rules  of  logic  which  en- 
lightened and  just  men  everywhere  have  adopted  to  guide 
them  in  the  search  for  truth.    We  can  appeal  only  to  that 
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^^^*o«i3j  Jq^^  of  justice,  ajid  that  detestation  of  iakehood,  whicb 
■*^*<»iin<icd  persons  of  good  icitelligence  bring  to  the  consider- 
aUon  c>f  other  important  subjects  when  it  becomes  their  duty  to 
ck<:>c]'^  upon  them.  In  short,  I  want  a  decision  upon  sound 
jtidicj^  prindplesv 

^il>3oo,  the  great  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  once  said  to 

***"*^ti  skeptical  friends  of  his  :  *'  Give  Christianity  a  common* 

b*'  trial ;  submit  the  evidence /ri>  and  can.  to  an  impartial  jury 

**^**c^  the  direction  of  a  competent  court,  and  the  verdict  will 

assiir^cDy  be  in  its  favor/*     This  deliverance,  comiP^T  from  the 

most  illustrious  judge  of  his  time,  not  at  all  given  to  expressions 

«  *«ntiro€ntal  pietyp  and  quite  Incapable  of  speaking  on  any 

for  mere  effect,  staggered  the  unbelief  of  those  who 

it.     t  did  not  know  him  then,  except  by  his  great  repu- 

for  ability  and  integrity,  but  my  thoughts  were  strongly 

influc^c:^  by  his  authority,  and  1  learned  to  set  a  still  higher 

™^^  upon  aU  his  opinions,  when,  in  after  life,  I   was  honored 

*'™  Jus  dose  and  intimate  friendship. 

^^^  Christianity  have  a  trial  on  Mr.  Ingersoll*s  indictment, 
'^^  Kive  us  a  decision  secundum  allegata  et probata^  I  will  con* 
"•^  **i>^lf  stricdy  to  the  record  ;  that  b  to  say,  I  wiU  meet  the 
^^^'^^lions  contained  in  this  paper,  and  not  those  made  else- 
wbc»^  by  him  or  otheri. 

"  *»  first  spedficatjon  against  Christianity  is  the  belief  of  its 

™^J>4«t  •'  that  there  is  a  personal  God,  the  creator  of  the  mate- 

™  **«iivcrac-"     If  God  made  the  world  it  was  a  most  stupen- 

*^«*    mimcle,  and  all  miracles,  according  to  Mr,   IngersoU'* 

ii<a  *!•€  ' '  die  children  of  mendadly.  *  *     To  admit  the  one  great 

0>'<^^^<)€  of  creation  would  be  an  admission  that  other  miiades 

«rt  at  Wst  probable^  and  that  would  ruin  his  whole  case*     But 

yott  c&Qaot  catch  the  leviathan  of  atheism  with  a  hook.     The 

«»i^'*^,  he  says,  ts  natural — ^it  came  into  being  of  its  own  ac- 

tftfd ;  It  made  its  own  laws  at  die  stait,  and  afterward  improved 
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^^^^**  tht  small  part  lliat  comes  within  our  limited  perceptions. 
2™^f^*«g  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  world  may  be  its  most 
"^"^^^^  omament^-all  apparent    harshness  the  tenderest  of 


**  AH  diKordf  bumoof  oot  yiiderstood« 
AH  pftftiAl  ctU,  ufiiTcmJ  foocL*  * 

**^«  worse  errors  are  imputed  to  God  as  mora]  ruler  of  the 
*"*^  than  those  charged  against  him  as  creator*  He  made 
?*^  fciiadly^  but  governed  him  worse  ;  if  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
_  ^^^^^^laient  was  not  raerdy  an  imaginary  being,  then,  accord* 
^K  to  Mr.  Ingex^oU,  he  was  a  prejudiced,  barbarous*  rnminal 
^'^^'M^  We  will  see  what  ground  he  lays,  if  any,  for  these 
^*^^eou3  assertions. 

^^nly,  principally,  ftrst  and  most  important  of  afl,  is  the 
^^Ualified assertion  that  the  "moral  code"  which  Jehovah 
*  ^"^  to  his  people  "  is  in  many  respects  abhorrent  to  every  "^"^ 
^^J^^^*^  and  tender  man,"  Does  Mr.  IngersoU  know  what  he  is 
^^^ing  about  ?  The  moral  code  of  the  Bible  consists  of  certain 
^_  ***\iuble  rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  all  men,  at  all  times 
^^^  iQ  places,  in  their  private  and  personal  relations  with  one 
j^^^ha-*  It  is  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  civil  polity, 
t^Ugious  forms,  the  sanitary  provisions,  the  police  reguk- 


^^^  ^,  and  the  system  of  international  law  laid  down  for  the 
^^^cnal  and  exclusive  observance  of  the  Jewish  people.     This  is  ^  ^  ■ 

^i^nction  which  every  intelligent  man  knows  how  to  make.  '  | 

/^*  Mr.  IngersoU  (alien  into  the  egregious  blunder  of  con- 
^****»ding  these  things  ?  or,  understanding  the  true  sense  of  his 
^^''ti*,  b  he  rash  and  shameless  enough  to  assert  that  the  moral 
^^*^le  of  the  b»ole  excites  the  abhorrence  of  good  men?    In 
^^  and  tn  truth,  this  moral  code,  which  he  reviles,  instead  of 
^ttg  abhorred,  is  entitled  to,  and  has  received,  the  profoundest 
'^pea  of  all  honest  and  sensible  persons.     The  second  uble 
^  the  Decalogue  is  a  perfect  compendium  of  those  duties  which 
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every  man  owes  to  himself  hb  bnvly,  and  hb  neighbor.  In  m 
few  simple  words,  which  he  can  commit  to  memory  ahnost  in  m 
minute,  it  teaches  him  to  purify  hb  heart  from  covetousnesa ; 
to  live  decendy,  to  injure  nobody  in  reputation,  person,  or 
property,  and  to  give  every  one  hb  own.  By  the  poets,  die 
prophets;  and  the  sages  of  Israd,  these  great  elements  are  ex* 
panded  into  a  volume  of  minuter  rules,  so  dear,  so  impresstve, 
and  yet  so  solemn  and  so  lofty,  that  no  pre-existing  system  of 
philosophy  can  compare  with  it  for  a  moment  Ifthbvain 
mortal  b  not  blind  with  pasnon,  he  will  see,  upon  reflectioQ, 
that  he  has  attacked  the  Old  Testament  predsdy  where  it  is  . 
most  impregnable. 

Dismissing  hb  grotmdless  charge  against  the  moral  code,  we 

come  to  hb  strictures  on  the  dvil  government  of  the  JewSt 

which  he  says  was  so  bad  and  unjust  that  the  Lawgiver  by 

whom  it  was  established  must  have  been  as  savagdy  cnid  as 

the  Creator  that  made  storms  and  pestilences;  and  the  work  of 

both  was  more  worthy  of  a  devil  than  a  God.    Hb  language  is 

recklessly  bad,  very  defective  m  method,  and  altogether  lackiiqr 

in  precision.     But,  apart  from  the  ribaldry  of  it,  which  I  do  not 

fed  myself  bound  to  notice,  I  find  four  objections  to  the  Jewish 

constitution — not  more  than  four — which  are  definite  enough 

to  admit  of  an  answer.    These  relate  to  the  provisons  of  the 

Mosaic  law  on  the  subjects  of  (i)  Blasphemy  and  Idolatry; 

(2)  War ;  (3)  Slavery ;  (4)  Polygamy.     In  these  req>ects  he 

pronounces  the  Jewish  system  not  only  unwise  but  criminally 

unjust 

Here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  about 
justice  with  a  man  who  has  no  acknowledged  standard  of  r^;lit 
and  wrong.  What  b  justice  ?  That  which  accords  with  law ; 
and  the  supreme  law  b  the  will  of  God.  But  I  am  dealing 
with  an  adversary  who  does  not  admit  that  there  b  a  God. 
Then  for  him  there  b  no  standard  at  all ;  one  thing  b  as  right 
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»  aaoiher,  afid  all  things  arc  equally  uTong.  Without  a 
sov^mgn  nii^-  there  is  no  law,  and  where  there  is  no  law  there 
can  be  no  transgression*  It  is  the  misfortuiae  of  the  atheistic 
theory  that  it  makes  the  moral  world  an  anarchy  ;  it  refers  all 
ethical  questions  to  that  confused  tribunal  where  chaos  sits  as 
umpire  and  '  *  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray* ' '  But  through 
the  whole  of  this  cloudy  paper  there  runs  a  vein  of  presumptu- 
ous egotism  which  says  as  plainly  as  words  caA  speak  it  that  the 
author  hoWs  Mmstlf  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  good  and 
evil  \  what  be  approves  is  right,  and  what  he  dislikes  is  cer* 
tasniy  wrong.  Of  course  I  concede  nothing  to  a  daim  like 
ihaL  I  win  not  admit  that  the  Jewish  constitution  is  a  thing  to 
be  coiHlemncd  merely  because  he  curses  iL  1  appeal  from  his 
pro^nc  malediction  to  the  conscience  of  men  who  have  a  rule 
to  judge  by.  Such  persons  will  readily  see  that  his  spediic 
objections  to  the  statesmanship  which  established  the  dvil 
government  of  the  Hebrew  people  are  extremely  shallow,  and 
do  noi  fiimish  the  shade  of  an  excuse  for  the  indecency  of  his 
gcDcfal  abuse* 

JnfsL  He  regards  the  punbhments  inflicted  for  bUsphemy 
and  idobtry  as  being  immoderately  cnieL  Considering  them 
merely  as  religious  offenses, — as  sins  against  God  alone, — I 
agree  that  dvil  laws  should  notice  them  not  at  alL  But  some- 
ttmcs  tbey  affect  very  injuriously  certain  social  rights  which  it 
is  the  duly  of  the  sute  to  protect  Wantonly  to  shock  the 
religious  feelings  of  your  neighbor  is  a  grevious  wrong-  To 
nacr  blasphemy  or  obscenity  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian 
woman  b  hardly  better  than  to  strike  her  in  the  fece.  Stilly 
neither  policy  nor  justice  requires  them  to  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  crimes  in  a  government  constituted  like  ours.  But 
things  were  wholly  different  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  where 
Cod  was  the  personal  head  of  the  state*  There  bkisphemy  was 
a  breach  of  politkal  allegiance  ;  idolatry  was  an  overt  act  of 
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treason  ;  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  hostile  headien  was  deseit- 
ing  to  the  public  enemy,  and  givii^  him  aid  and  oomfbrC 
These  are  crimes  which  every  independent  community  has 
always  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor.  In  our  own  very 
recent  history,  they  were  repressed  at  the  cost  of  more  fives 
than  Judea  ever  contained  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  IngersoU  not  only  ignores  these  considerations,  but  he 
goes  the  length  of  calling  God  a  religious  persecutor  and  m 
tyrant  because  he  does  not  encourage  and  reward  the  service 
and  devotion  paid  by  hb  enemies  to  the  £dse  gods  of  the  pagan 
worid.  He  professes  to  believe  that  all  kinds  of  worship  are 
equally  meritorious,  and  should  meet  the  same  acceptance  from 
the  true  God.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  drivel  as  this 
should  be  uttered  by  anybody.  But  Mr.  IngersoU  not  only 
expresses  the  thought  plainly — he  urges  it  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant figures  of  his  florid  rhetoric  He  quotes  the  fint 
commandment,  in  which  Jehovah  claims  for  himself  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  His  people,  and  cites,  in  contrast,  the  pronuse 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  that  he  will  appropriate  die  wor- 
ship of  an  gods  to  himself,  and  reward  all  worshipers  alike. 
These  passages  being  compared,  he  declares  the  first  "  a  dun- 
geon, where  crawl  the  things  begot  of  jealous  slime ; "  the  other^ 
"great  as  the  domed  firmament,  inlaid  with  suns.'*  Why  is 
the  living  God,  whom  Christians  believe  to  be  the  Lord  of 
liberty  and  Father  of  lights,  denounced  as  the  keeper  of  a 
loathsome  dungeon?  Because  he  refuses  to  encourage  and 
reward  the  worship  of  Mammon  and  Moloch,  of  Belial  and 
Baal :  of  Bacchus,  with  its  drunken  orgies,  and  Venus,  with  its 
wanton  obscenities ;  the  bestial  religion  which  degraded  the 
soul  of  Egypt  and  the  **dark  idolatries  of  alienated  Judah,** 
polluted  with  the  moral  filth  of  all  the  nations  round 
about 

Let  the  reader  decide  whether  this  man,  entertaining  such 
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sentiments  and  opinions,  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher,  or  at  all  Vkdj 
to  lead  us  in  the  way  we  should  go. 

Second.  Under  the  constitution  which  God  provided  for  the 
Jews,  they  had,  like  every  other  nation,  the  war-making  power. 
They  could  not  have  lived  a  day  without  it  The  right  to  exist 
implied  the  right  to  repel,  with  all  their  strength,  the  opposing 
force  which  threatened  their  destruction.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  did  not  observe  those  rules 
of  courtesy  and  humanity  which  have  been  adopted  in  modem 
times  by  civilized  belligerents.  Why?  Because  tiieir  ene- 
mies, bdng  mere  savages,  did  not  understand  and  would  not 
practise,  any  rule  whatever ;  and  the  Jews  were  bound  ex 
necesstiaie  m— -not  merely  justified  by  the  lex  ialiams — to  do 
as  their  enemies  did  In  your  treatment  of  hostile  barbarians, 
you  not  only  may  lawfully,  but  must  necessarily,  adopt  their 
mode  of  warfiure.  If  they  come  to  conquer  you,  they  may  be 
conquered  by  you  ;  if  they  give  no  quarter,  they  are  ehtided  to 
none ;  if  the  death  of  your  whole  population  be  their  purpose, 
you  may  defeat  it  by  exterminating  thdrs.  Thb  suffidendy 
answeis  the  silly  talk  of  athdsts  and  semi-atheists  about  the 
warlike  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 

But  Mr.  IngersoU  poativdy,  and  with  the  emphass  of  su- 
preme and  all-suffident  authority,  dedares  that  "a  war  of 
conquest  is  amply  murder."  He  sustsuns  this  proposition  by 
no  argument  founded  in  prindple.  He  puts  sentiment  in  place 
of  law,  and  denounces  aggressive  fighting  because  it  is  ofiiensive 
to  his  "  tender  and  refined  soul ; "  the  atrodty  of  it  is  therdbre 
proportioned  to  the  sensibilities  of  his  own  heart  He  proves 
war  a  desperatdy  wicked  thing  by  continually  vaunting  his  own 
love  for  small  children.  Babes— sweet  babes — ^the  pratde  of 
babes — are  the  subjects  of  his  most  pathetic  doquence,  and  his 
idea  of  music  is  embodied  in  the  commonplace  expression  of  a 
Hindu,  that  the  lute  is  sweet  only  to  those  who  have  not  heard 
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the  prattle  of  their  own  childreii.  All  this  it  very  amiable  in 
him,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  these  objects  of  hb  aflectioQ 
are  the  young  ones  of  a  race  in  hb  opinion  miscreated  by  aa 
e\nl-working  chance.  But  his  pkUcpr^emUhftneu  proves* 
nothing  against  Jew  or  Gentile,  seemg  that  all  have  it  in  aa 
equal  degree,  and  those  fed  it  most  who  make  the  least  parade 
of  it.  Certainly  it  gives  him  no  authority  to  malign  the  God 
who  implanted  it  alike  in  the  hearts  of  us  alL  But  I  admit  that 
his  benevolence  becomes  peculiar  and  ultra  when  it  extends  ta 
beasts  as  well  as  babes.  He  b  struck  with  horror  by  the 
sacrificial  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  religion.  **  The  killing  of 
those  animab  was,"  he  says,  "a  terrible  system,**  a  "shedding 
of  innocent  blood,"  "shocking  toa  refined  and  sensitive  souL*' 
There  b  such  a  depth  of  tenderness  in  thb  feeling,  and  sudi  m 
splendor  of  refinement,  that  I  give  up  without  a  struggle  to  die 
superiority  of  a  man  who  merely  professes  it.  A  carnivorous 
American,  full  of  beef  and  mutton,  who  mourns  with  indignant 
sorrow  because  bulb  and  goats  were  killed  in  Judea  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  reached  the  climax  of  sentimental 
goodness,  and  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  on  all  questions 
of  peace  and  ^.  Let  Grotius,  Vattd,  and  Puffendorf,  as  wdl 
as  Moses  and  the  prophets,  hide  their  diminished  heads. 

But  to  show  how  inefficadous,  for  all  practical  purposes,  m 
mere  sentiment  b  when  substituted  for  a  prindple,  it  b  only 
necessary  to  recollect  that  Mr.  IngersoU  b  himself  a  warrior 
who  staid  not  behind  the  mighty  men  of  hb  tribe  when  tbey 
gathered  themsdves  together  for  a  war  of  conquest.  He  took 
the  lead  of  a  regiment  as  eager  as  himself  to  spoil  the  Philis- 
tines, "and  out  he  went  a-colonding."  How  many  Amale- 
kites,  and  Hittites,  and  Amorites  he  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  how  many  wives  he  widowed,  or  how  many  mothers  he 
"unbabed"  cannot  now  be  told.  I  do  not  even  know  how 
many  droves  of  innocent  oxen  he  condemned  to  the  slaughter^ 
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But  it  b  cenain  that  his  refined  and  tender  sool  took  great 
pkasure  in  the  terror,  conflagiatioo,  blood,  and  tears  with 
whidi  the  war  was  attended,  and  in  all  the  hard  oppressioDS 
whidi  the  conquered  people  were  made  to  sofier  afterwards^ 
I  do  not  say  that  the  war  was  either  better  or  worse  far  Us 
participation  and  approval  But  if  hb  own  conduct  (far  whidi 
be  professes  neither  penitence  nor  shame)  was  right,  it  was 
right  on  grounds  which  make  it  an  inexcusable  outrage  to  cal 
the  children  of  Israel  savage  criminals  far  carrying  on  wars  of 
^Sjession  to  save  the  life  of  their  govemmenL  These  incoo- 
sistendes  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  havii^  no  rule  of 
action  and  no  guide  for  the  conscience.  When  a  man  throws 
away  the  golden  metewand  of  the  law  which  God  has  provided, 
and  takes  the  dastic  cord  of  feeling  for  hb  measure  of  r^fat- 
eousness,  you  cannot  tdl  fiom  day  to  day  what  he  will  diink 
or  do. 

Third.  But  Jehovah  permitted  hb  chosen  people  to  hold  the 

c^icivcs  they  took  in  war  or  purchased  firom  the  headien  as 

servants  for  life.    Thb  was  slavery,  and  Mr.  Ingersoll  declares 

that  "  in  all  dviilized  countries  it  b  not  only  admitted,  but  it  b 

passionatdy  asserted,  that  slavery  is,  and  always  was,  a  hideous 

crime  ;"  therefore  he  condudes  that  Jehovah  was  a  criminaL 

Thb  would  be  a  non  sequihtr,  even  if  the  premises  were  true. 

But  the  premises  are  &lse  ;  dvilized  countries  have  admitted 

no  such  thii^.    That  slavery  b  a  crime,  under  all  circumstances 

and  at  all  times,  b  a  doctrine  first  started  by  the  adherents  of  a 

political  fiwrtion  in  thb  country,  less  than  forty  yearsago.  They 

denounced  God  and  Christ  for  not  agredng  with  them,  in  terms 

v^Tf  similar  to  those  used  here  by  Mr.  IngersolL     But  they  did 

oof  constitute  the  dvilixed  world ;  nor  were  they,  if  the  truth 

must  be  told,  a  very  respectable  portion  of  it.    Politically,  they 

«rere  successful ;  I  need  not  say  by  what  means,  or  widi  what 

eflect  upon  the  morals  of  the  country «  Doubdess  Mr.  Ingersoll 
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iM,  gPcsA  aivMMtXMgt  h^  jBvdkmg  dnr  pasioos  and  dior 
to  Ins  sd,  JDd  lie  kiio«shovto«KiL  Icancxdjr 
SBj  ikaa.  miirfier  Amenoa  AImJammmm  was  i^ltt  or  ^ 
under  t^^  ijiLiiinfft***^^^*  in  ■luck  we  werepbocrt,  mjrfiudi  i 
HIT  '''^p«T«^  ^^>fiA  ^asnig  menattoie  inalBMeGoQ  procteQCQ  upon 
^ood  gnmnds  lAen  he  *mhuii«d  slavery  a  Jndea.  Snbor- 
{finaxkm  ofiiifcrjois  to  supcriais  is  tbe  pomKfapofk  of  kaman 
soatsy.  AD  lu^jiweinenl  of  oar  noe,  in  tUs  voild  and  the 
T^TTt  must  came  frcan,  ciliriliciicc  to  sobk  ancsaer  better  and 
wiser  diao  omseh^cs.  Tbere  can  be  ao  question  dial,  when  a 
Jew  took  a  neqghboni^  san^  fer  his  baod-aeraBl»  inooqwr- 
sctcd  ban  xnio  his  ficnaly,  tamrd  hini,  taught  ub  to  work,  and 
gave  Yank  a  hsovie^ge  of  the  tme  God,  he  ooniEnnBd  i^mhi  luni 


AKffft.  Fciyjpmj  is  anodier  of  his  ohfecrions  to  die  Mo 
consdtntion.  Strai^e  tt>  sa j,  it  is  not  diere.  ItisncidM 
manded  nor  prohibited ;  it  is  only  cfiscomaged.  If  Mr.  Ii^er- 
son  woe  a  5aatrsnian  instead  of  a  mere  poBfirian,  he  woold  see 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  fori)eaiance  to  legidate 
direcd J  upon  the  sabfccL  It  woold  be  improper  for  me  to  set 
d>cm  forth  heie.  He  knows,  probably,  that  die  influence  of 
the  Christian  Qiurdi  alone,  and  without  the  aid  of  state  enact- 
ments, has  extirpated  thb  bad  feature  of  Asbtic  manners  wher- 
e\*er  its  doctrines  were  carried.  As  the  Christian  fidth  prevaib 
in  any  community,  in  that  proportion  precisely  marria^  is 
consecrated  to  its  true  purpose,  and  all  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  refined  and  purified.  Mr.  Ingersofl  got  hb  own  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  monogamy— his  own  respect  for  the  highest 
type  of  female  character— his  own  belief  in  the  virtue  of  fiddity 
to  one  good  ii-ife — firom  the  example  and  precept  of  his  Chris- 
tian parents.  I  speak  confidently,  because  these  are  sentiments 
which  do  not  grow  in  the  heart  of  the  natural  man  without 
being  planted.     Why,  then,  does  he  throw  polygamy  into  the 
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&ce  of  the  religion  which  abhors  it?  Because  he  is  nothing  if 
not  politicaL  The  Mormons  believe  in  polygamy,  and  the 
Mormons  are  unpopular.  They  are  guilty  of  having  not  only 
many  wives  but  much  property,  and  if  a  war  could  be  hissed 
up  against  them,  its  fruits  might  be  more  "  gaynefuU  ptlladge 
than  wee  doe  now  conceyve  o£'*  It  is  a  cunning  maneuver, 
this,  of  strengthening  atheism  by  enlisting  anti-Mormon  rapacity 
against  the  God  of  die  Christians.  I  can  only  protest  against 
the  use  he  would  make  of  these  and  oth^  political  intetesta. 
It  is  not  argument ;  it  is  mere  stump  oratmy. 

I  think  I  have  repelled  all  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  accusations 
against  the  Old  Testament  that  are  worth  noticing,  and  I  might 
stop  here.  But  I  will  not  dose  upon  him  without  letting  him 
see,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  case  on  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  enumerate  in  detail  the  podtive  proo£i  which  sup- 
port the  authenticity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though  they  are  at 
hand  in  great  abundance,  because  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  new  diq>ensation  will  establish  the  verity  of  the  old — the 
two  being  so  connected  together  that  if  one  b  true  the  other 
cannot  be  fidse. 

When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  announced  himself  to  be  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  in  Judea,  many  thousand  persons  who  heard  his 
words  and  saw  his  works  believed  in  his  divinity  without  hesi- 
tation. Since  the  morning  of  the  creation,  nothing  has  occurred 
so  wonderful  as  the  rapidity  with  which  this  religion  spread 
itself  abroad.  Men  who  were  in  the  noon  of  life  when  Jesus  was 
put  to  death  as  a  male&ctor  lived  to  see  him  worshiped  as  God 
by  organized  bodies  of  believeis  in  every  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  a  few  more  years  it  took  complete  possession  of 
the  general  mind,  supplanted  all  other  religions,  and  wrought 
a  radical  change  in  human  society.  It  did  this  in  the  iace  of 
obstacles  which,  according  to  every  human  calculation,  were 
insurmountable.     It  was  antagonized  by  all  the  evil  propenn- 
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ties,  the  sensoal  widcednes8»  and  the  vulgar  arimes  of  the 
multitude,  as  weO  as  the  polished  vices  of  the  luxurious  daases; 
and  was  most  idolendy  opposed  even  by  those  sentiments  and 
hatxts  of  thought  which  were  esteemed  virtuous,  sud:  as  patri- 
otism and  military  heroism.  It  encountered  not  only  die 
^rnorance  and  superstition,  but  the  learmng  and  philosophy^ 
the  poetry,  doquence,  and  art  of  the  time.  Barbarism  and 
civilization  were  alike  its  deadly  enenues.  The  priesthood  of 
e\'ery  established  religion  and  theauthority  of  every  govern* 
ment  were  arrayed  against  it  All  these,  combined  togedier 
and  roused  to  ierodous  hostility,  were  overcome,  not  by  the 
entidng  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  by  the  ample  presentation 
of  a  pure  and  peaceful  doctrine,  preached  by  obscure  strangers 
at  the  daily  peril  of  their  lives.  Is  it  Mr.  Ingersoll's  idea  diat 
thb  happened  by  chance,  like  the  creation  of  the  world?  If 
not,  there  are  but  two  other  ways  to  account  far  it ;  dther  the 
evidence  by  which  the  Aposdes  were  able  to  prove  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  gospel  was  overwhelming  and  irresistible, 
or  else  its  propagation  was  provided  for  and  carried  on  by  the 
direct  aid  of  the  Divine  Being  himself  Between  these  two, 
infidelity  may  make  its  Own  chcnce. 

Just  here  another  dilemma  presents  its  horns  to  our  adver- 
sary. If  Christianity  was  a  human  &bricadon,  its  authors  must 
have  been  either  good  men  or  bad.  It  is  a  moral  imposabiEty 
—a  mere  contradiction  in  terms — to  say  that  good,  honest,  and 
true  men  practised  a  gross  and  willfiil  deception  upon  the  worfcL 
It  is  equally  incredible  that  any  combination  of  knaves,  however 
base,  would  firaudulentiy  concoct  a  religious  system  to  denounce 
themselves,  and  to  invoke  the  curse  of  God  upon  their  own 
conduct  Men  that  love  lies,  love  not  such  lies  as  that  Is 
there  any  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  except  by  confessing  that 
Christianity  b  what  it  purports  to  be — a  divine  revelation  ? 

The  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  a  large  portion  of  die 
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generation  contemporary  with  its  Founder  and  his  aposdes 
was,  under  the  drcumstances,  an  adjudication  as  solemn  and  au- 
thoritative as  mortal  intelligence  could  pronounce.  The  record 
of  that  judgment  has  come  down  to  us,  accompanied  by  the 
depositions  of  the  principal  witnesses.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
centuries  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  open  the  judgment 
or  set  it  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient 
to  support  it  But  on  every  rehearii^  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  mankind  have  re-affirmed  it  And  now  comes  Mr.  Ii^fersoO, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  another  bold,  bitter,  and  fierce  re- 
argument  I  win  present  some  of  the  considerations  which 
would  compd  me,  if  I  were  a  judgt  or  juror  in  the  cause,  to 
decide  it  just  as  it  was  decided  orq;inaIly. 

J^irsL  There  b  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  statements 
of  the  evangelists,  as  we  have  them  now,  are  genuine.  The 
multiplication  of  copies  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 
material  alteration  of  the  text  Mr.  Ingersoll  speaks  of  inter- 
pobtions  made  by  the  fiitheis  of  the  Church.  All  he  knows 
and  all  he  has  ever  heard  on  that  subjeA  is  that  some  of  the 
innumeraUe  transcripts  contained  errora  which  were  discovered 
and  correAed.  That  simply  proves  the  present  mtegrity  of 
the  documents. 

Second.  I  call  these  statements  depasiiums^  because  they  are 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  credence  which  we  give  to  declarations 
made  under  oath — but  in  a  much  higher  dq;ree,  for  they  are 
more  than  sworn  ta  They  were  made  in  the  immediate  pros- 
ped  of  death.  Perhaps  this  would  not  affeA  the  conscience  of 
an  athdst, — neither  would  an  oath, — but  these  people  maiu- 
festly  believed  in  a  judgment  after  death,  before  a  God  of  truth, 
whose  displeasure  diey  feared  above  all  thmgs. 

ThmL  The  witnesses  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  The 
nature  of  the  fiiAs  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  deluuon 
about  them.    For  every  averment  they  had  "  the  sensible  and 
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jimDOiar  '^'■^    31 

^Au  kaev  -ftirit  in  :&e 

5^rdl.  T!ie  ^nse  »ii  ariiitq  «3f 
mA  a  gnrrnwarc  of  Ltcteimi  respect.     It 
pseEscm-il  smpfie  sQcrj.     Xo  Ai^maeut^  no  fhgtoric,  no  cpi* 

Acmtccs  at  ccocfafmegt.  Hov  strca^hr  these  qmEties  oooi* 
3x«ii  d^  agrf'Tmjiii  of  a  vitzxss  to  die  ctMifideacc  of  judge  and 
*crT  »  well  fcaown  to  all  who  hire  any  experience  in  snch 


<S^^  Tbe  statements  made  by  the  evai^dsts  are  aEke 
xxpco  every  important  point,  bat  are  different  in  form  and  ex- 
pression, some  of  them  including  detaib  which  the  others  omit 
These  Tariations  make  it  periedly  certain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  previous  concert  between  the  witnesses,  and  that 
each  spoke  independently  of  the  others,  according  to  his  own 
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consdence  and  from  hb  own  knowledge.  In  considering  die 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  to  the  same  transaAion,  their 
substantial  agreement  upon  the  main  iaAs,  with  circumstantial 
differences  in  the  detail,  is  always  regarded  as  the  great  char- 
aderistic  of  truth  and  honesty.  There  is  no  rule  of  evidence 
more  universally  adopted  than  this — none  better  sustained  by 
general  experience,  or  more  immovaUy  fixed  in  the  good 
sense  of  mankind  Mr.  IngersoU,  himself  admits  the  rule  and 
concedes  its  soundness.  The  logical  consequence  of  that  ad- 
misrion  b  that  we  are  bound  to  take  this  evidence  as  incoa* 
testably  true.  But  mark  the  in&tuated  perversity  with  which 
he  seeks  to  evade  it  He  says  that  when  we  claim  that  the 
witnesses  were  inspired,  the  rule  does  not  apply,  because  the 
witnesses  then  speak  what  is  known  to  him  who  inspired  them, 
and  an  must  speak  exadUy  the  same,  even  to  the  minutest  detail 
Mr.  IngersoU's  notion  of  an  inspired  witness  is  that  he  b  no 
witness  at  all,  but  an  irresponsible  medium  who  unconsciously 
and  involuntarily  raps  out  or  writes  down  whatever  he  b 
prompted  to  say.  But  thb  b  a  fiilse  assumption,  not  counte- 
nanced or  even  suggested  by  anything  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  apostles  and  evangelists  are  expressly  declared  to 
be  witnesses,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  called  and  sent 
to  testify  the  truth  according  to  their  knowledge.  If  they  had 
all  told  the  same  story  in  the  same  way,  without  variation,  and 
accounted  for  its  tmiformity  by  declaring  that  they  were  in- 
spired, and  had  spoken  without  knowing  whether  their  words 
were  true  or  ialse,  where  would  have  been  their  claim  to  credi- 
iMlity  ?  But  they  testified  what  they  knew  ;  and  here  comes  an 
infidd  critic  impugnmg  their  testimony  because  the  impress  of 
truth  b  stamped  upon  its  £ice. 

Srvenih.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  statements  of  the  evan- 
gelbts  were  ever  denied  by  any  person  who  pretended  to  know 
the  fiicts.    Many  there  were  in  that  age  and  afterward  who  re- 
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Jtoreofier,  v^  nod  the 

trvth  pbnaed  aS  akac  the  vxr.     TVe 

and  tbe 

vhidi  are  rcgaided  as  ^ 

cnmnbtrre  ctideace  pi^a  dlieulj  aa 

iwiKi  oi  grepif I M  n  ihir  cnuactcr,  aod  vImB]^ 

the  proofbeoooKs  so  suoo^  disat  the  dabdkf  v«  Inv  of  s 

EkeakoidofiBnaitj. 


Frooi  the  fKtscstibfiskedbj  tins  cvidcaoe,kf 
ibly  that  the  Gospd  has  oome  to  tB  froai  God. 
rrawnmg  about  the  wisdom  and  jigrice  of  its  < 
is  imposibie  ercn  to  imagine  dkat  wroi^  can  be  i 
nanded  by  that  Sovere^  Being  whose  will  alom 
mate  ttandard  of  an  justice. 

But  Mr.  bgersoD  is  still  (fissatisfied.  He  raises 
Cdse,  fleeting,  and  baseless  as  doods»  and  insists  diat  diej  are 
as  ftable  as  the  mountains,  whose  everlastii^  ibnndations  are 
laid  by  the  hand  of  tbe  Almighty.  I  will  compress  his  propo- 
sitions  into  plain  words  printed  in  iimiia^  and,  takii^  a  look  at 
his  misty  creations,  let  them  roO  away  and  vanish  into  air,  one 
after  another. 

CkrisHmnMiy  offers  etemml  smhmtiemms  ike  rewmrd  tf  heSrf 
mhmt.  This  n  a  misrepresentation  simple  and  naked.  No  such 
doctrine  b  propounded  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  tbe  creed  of  any 
Chrmdan  dsurch.     On  the  contrary,  it  b  distincdy  taught  dat 
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BJul  aruH  inutiiiiig  ^ 

IMMOriife. 

7%r  wure  ftulmre  §0  teSept  U  is  ^ 
never  knovn  anj  Chrisdan  man  or  vonian  to  aoBert  dus.  It  is 
ttniversaQj  agreed  diat  duldien  too  jroong  to  nndemand  k  do 
not  need  to  bcSe%'e  it.  And  tins  czempdoo  ertrndf  tt> 
who  have  never  seen  tbe  evidence,  or,  fixm 
lect,  are  incapaMe  of  weighing  JL  Ijmafirs  and  kfiots  are 
in  the  least  danger,  and  for  aught  I  know,  tins  categorj 
by  a  stretch  of  God*s  mercy,  indode  nnnds 
soond,  but  with  fiunihies  so  perverted  by  ednratinn,  hafak,  or 
passion  that  they  are  incapable  of  reasoning,  I  aincerdyhope 
that,  upon  this  or  some  other  principle,  Mr.  Ingcisoll  may 
escape  the  hell  he  talks  about  so  much.  But  there  is noifirect 
promise  to  save  him  in  ^te  of  himsel£  The  plan  of  i 
tion  contains  no  express  co\-enant  to  pardon  one  who  i 
with  scorn  and  hatred.  Our  hope  for  him  rests  upon  die  infinite 
compas^on  of  that  gracious  Being  who  prayed  on  the  croas  for 
the  insulting  enemies  who  nailed  him  there. 

TJu  mystery  of  the  second  birth  is  incomprehetuiNe.  Christ 
established  a  new  kingdom  in  the  world,  but  not  o/\l  Subjects 
were  admitted  to  the  privil^;es  and  protection  of  its  govern- 
ment by  a  process  equivalent  to  naturalization.  To  be  bom 
again,  or  regenerated  b  to  be  naturalized.  Tbe  words  all  mean 
the  same  thing.  Does  Mr.  Ingersoll  want  to  disgrace  hb  own 
intellect  by  pretending  that  he  cannot  see  this  ample  analogy  ^ 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonemeni  is  absurd,  unjust,  and  immoroL 
The  plan  of  salvation,  or  any  plan  for  the  rescue  of  sinners  from 
the  legal  operation  of  divine  justice,  could  have  been  framed 
only  in  the  councils  of  the  Omniscient  NecessarOy  its  heights 
and  depths  are  not  easily  &thomed  by  finite  intelligence.  But 
the  greatest,  ablest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  men  that  ever 
lived  have  given  it  their  profoundest  consideration,  and  found 


/frv.  beado^  €mm  Ae  sm^ltrv^  ^  4 
justice  fwr  ike  sou  ef  ikt  £m3fyf 
qoestioo,  which  k  is  not  oecoBUj « 
here.    As  matter  of  fact.  Ghiist  (Bed  dm 
reooocikd  to  God.  and  in  diat  sense  he  &dfcri 
to  fiimish  them  vith  die  means 
dieir  crimes  had  pfovoked. 

U%mi,  he  again  asks,  wmmid  we  Aimk  ef  m  \ 
4m€ikerieiie/0rmcnmtewkkkke  kimueif  kmd  emmmdaedf  I 
nnsver  that  a  man  who.  by  any  cootrivance.  caoses  his  own 
oflence  to  be  visted  vapoa  die  head  of  an  innocent  person  is 
unspeakably  depraved.  But  are  Christians  guikj  of  dm  base* 
oean  because  they  accept  die  bksangs  of  an  institution  which 
great  benefactor  died  to  establish  ?    Loyalty  to  die  Kiiy 
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vlio  IBS  effected  z.  looBt  be  w  fiiff  iil  got q  miif  nl  for  os  at  pic  cost 
of  Ins  fife— 6(kfitj  to  die  Master  vlio  boi^t  us  widi  Ms  blood 
— boot  die  finrodnlent  snbalitutioo  of  an  innocmt  peraoo  in 
place  oi  a  ciunuuL 

Tike  dpttrime  cf  mom-^enOtrnte^  forgivemas  4^  hquna^  recam^ 
dBatiom  wnik  emtmaa^  ms  iaMgki  m  Ae  New  Tatamemi^  is  ike 
€kUd  of  weakmeu^  degradmg  and  ta^usL  This  b  die  whole 
substance  of  a  loi^,  lambKng  djatribe,  as  incoherent  as  a  adc 
man's  dream.  Chrisdaiutj  does  not  forbid  die  necessary  de- 
fense of  dvil  sode^,  or  die  proper  vindication  of  personal 
r^ts.  But  to  dierisfa  animoaty ,  to  diirst  for  mere  revenge, 
•to  hoard  up  wroi^s,  real  or  fended,  and  fie  in  wait  for  the 
diance  of  payii^  them  bade ;  to  be  impatient,  unforgiving, 
malidous,  and  cmd  to  all  who  have  crossed  us — diese  diaboli- 
cal fMt>pensties  are  diecked  and  curbed  by  the  audiority  and 
^irit  of  die  Christian  rdigion,  and  die  appUcation  of  it  has 
converted  men  from  low  sava^nes  into  refined  and  dvifized 

The  fmmshmeni  of  sbmtrs  m  demat  heU  is  excessive.  The 
future  of  the  soul  b  a  sul]ject  on  whidi  we  have  very  dark 
views.  In  our  present  state,  the  mind  takes  no  idea  except 
what  b  conveyed  to  it  through  die  bodily  senses.  All  our 
conceptions  of  the  q>iritual  world  are  derived  from  some  anal- 
ogy  to  material  things,  and  thb  analogy  must  necessarily  be 
very  remote,  because  die  nature  of  the  subjects  compared  b  so 
diverse  that  a  dose  similarity  cannot  be  even  supposed.  No 
revelation  has  lifted  the  veil  between  time  and  eternity ;  but 
in  shadowy  figures  we  are  warned  that  a  very  marked  distinc- 
tion will  be  made  between  die  good  and  the  bad  in  the  next 
world.  Speculative  opinions  concerning  the  punbhment  of  the 
wicked,  its  nature  and  duration,  vary  with  the  temper  and 
the  imaginations  of  men.  Doubdess  we  are  many  of  us  in 
error ;  but  how  can  Mr.  IngersoU  enlighten  us  ?  Acknowledg- 
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done  m  the  body,  wfcdher  good  «r  rt^  aic  al 

inbbcycs^  and  if  ilkcf^beia 

tic  sees  oo  reason  vii  j^  tbc 

of  k    It  n  soppceed, 

a  body,  aixl  that  bocli  aic  solsyeei  to 

be  violated  wkboot  iocutrg^  ite  F^^V^ 

qococe,  if  be  Eko  tbat  vord  bcoo^ 

^  CkriMimms  CM,  J^  kmem  AM  Mm 
aUr  «ai^  m$Mrdtr  w^emfar  Aar  mfammmt-  jet  ke 
Ttm^  m  bat  ooe  wajr 

to  coan^diA  it  flailjf .  NocMag  can  be  cxncesved 
Dot  cmlj  of  peracuitJOB,  1 
I  or  bote  to  iL  No  faHover  of  i 
dnifcs  Id  sa&ce  rvcii  to  Inft  CDcm  j  vitboot  vioblag  At  \ 
etf  fuk  of  hkiiith.  HecuMoUcnne  Godaodlaiekisbrtitbcr^ 
ifbe  »yslie  can,  Sc  JobaproBOdfioeftHiiialiar.  The  broad- 
est beocTokxice,  isisvei^  philantfuiopy,  tnexbaaaibte  chanty, 
an  incukatcd  in  eveiy  fine  of  die  Nev  Testamcot*  It  k  plait 
dui  Mr.  Ij^choQ  never  lead  a  chapter  d  k ;  otherwise  he 
vottld  SMX  have  venmred  apon  this  palpabk  ^isficttioQ  of  its 
doAhacs.  Who  tokl  him  thattbedevi&hs{HmofpeT^eait]OQ 
was  attthofiKcd,  or  eiK^wraged,  or  not  ibrbsdden,  hy  the  Go»- 
pd?  The  person^  whoever  it  vas,  who  impoi^d  apoo  hk 
tnistiiig  ignoraiioe  should  be  given  np  to  the  joA  reprobatioa 

O^-^iimu  im  mt^dcm  Urnus  mrrj  ^m  wmrj  cf  deimdiffm  ati 
gimmdtr  mgaimU  mte  mmaiktr.  The  discusstocis  of  theolo^icJ 
xubgccis  by  n>eii  who  believe  m  the  fundameota]  doebinei  of 
Oirist  ate  tifiguWljr  free  from  harshness  and  abuse.  Of 
I  cannot  &pcak  with  absolute  certainty,  but  I  believe 
cooiidenily  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  nrligious  polemics 
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of  this  century  as  much  slanderous  invedtive  as  can  be  found 
in  any  ten  lines  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  writings.  Of  course  I  do 
not  include  political  preachers  among  my  models  of  diarity 
and  forbearance. .  They  are  a  mendacious  set,  but  Christianity 
b  no  more  responsible  for  their  misconduA  than  it  b  for  the 
treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot  or  the  wrongs  done  to  P^ul  by 
Alexander  the  coppersmith. 

^1^,  says  he,  ChrisHans  have  been  gyilfy  of  wanian  and  wicked 
persecuHan.     It  b  true  that  some  persons,  professing  Christian- 
ity, have  violated  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  £uth  by 
inflidting  violent  injuries  and  bloody  wrongs  upon  their  fellow- 
^en.     But  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  were  in  iaA  not 
Christians  :  they  were  either  hypocrites  from  the  beginmng  or 
else  base  apostates — infideb  or  something  worse — hireling 
wolves,  whose  gospel  was  thdr  maw.     Not  one  of  them  ever 
pretended  to  find  a  warrant  for  hb  conduA  in  any  precept  of 
Christ  or  any  do6lrine  of  hb  Church.    All  the  wrongs  of  this 
nature  which  hbtory  records  have  been  the  work  of  politidans, 
aided  often  by  priests  and  minbters  who  were  willing  to  deny 
their  Lord  and  desert  to  the  enemy,  for  the  sake  of  their  tern- 
poral  interests.     Take  the  cases  most  commonly  cited  and  see 
if  thb  be  not  a  true  account  of  them.    The  auio  da  Jict  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  burnings  at  Smithfield,  and  the  whipping  of 
women  in  Massachusetts,  were  the  outcome  of  a  cruel,  fiJse, 
and  antidirbtian  policy.      Coligny  and  hb  adherents  were 
killed  by  an  order  of  Charles  IX.,  at  the  instance  of  the  Guises. 
who  headed  a  hostile  faction,  and  merely  for  reasons  of  state. 
Loub  XIV.  revoked  the  ediA  of  Nantes,  and  banished  the 
Waldenses  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death ;  but  thb  was 
done  on  the  declared  ground  that  the  viAims  were  not  sale 
siibjeAs.    The  brutal  atrocities  of  Cromwell  and  the  outrages 
of  the  Orange  lodges  against  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not 
persecutions  by  religious  people,  but  movements  as  purely 
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'teo^  as  those  of  the  Know-Nothings,  Plug-Ugiys»  and 
^^^^^^Tubs  of  this  country.  If  the  Gospel  should  be  Uamed 
fsL  ^^^^se  a6b  in  opposition  to  its  prindples,  why  not  abo 
o/^^jl^^^^  it  with  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  or  the  present  persecution 
^--^^^^  Jesuits  by  the  infidel  republic  of  France  ? 
^o^^^  "^"""^^wiftiwi/K  ^  opposed  to  freedom  of  ikaugkL  The  king- 
^^^^^  -  ^^  Christ  is  based  upon  certain  prindples,  to  which  it 
^s  the  assent  of  every  one  who  would  enter  therein.  If 
^  "^^^^^^  unwilling  to  own  his  audiority  and  conform  your 
^  ^^^^-i^^T^  conduA  to  his  laws,  you  cannot  expeA  that  he  will 
^^  ^^  ^  Vou  to  the  privileges  of  hb  government  But  natuializa- 
^^•^^-^Ir^  i^ot  forced  upon  you  if  you  prefer  to  be  an  alien.  The 
l^^^^^fe^""^^  makes  the  strongest  and  tenderest  appeal  to  the  heart, 
.^  ^^^^»  and  conscience  of  man — entreats  him  to  take  thought 

1^  ^^^^a^^   ^*^°  highest  interest,  and  by  all  its  moral  influence  pip- 
^-^^^-^fc^   ^lim  to  good  works;  but  he  is  not  constrained  by  any 
^^f  duress  to  leave  the  service  or  relinquish  the  wages  of 
^s  there  anything  that  savors  of  tyranny  in  this  ?    A  man 
''inary  judgment  will  say,  no.     But  Mr.  IngersoU  thinks  it 
^^ressive  as  the  refiisal  of  Jehovah  to  reward  the  wordiip 

^^^OflS. 

^  gospel  of  Christ  does  not  satisfy  the  hmger  of  the  heart 

^^    <lepends  upon  what  kind  of  a  heart  it  is.     If  it  hungers 

^    righteousness,  it  will  surely  be  filled.     It  is  probable,  also, 

\f  it  hungers  for  the  fildiy  food  of  a  godless  philosophy  it 

%et  what  its  appetite  demands.    That  was  an  expreamve 

which  Girlyle  used  when  he  called  modem  infidelity 

^«  gospel  of  dirt'*    Those  who  are  greedy  to  swallow  it 

^^^  doubless  be  supplied  satis&Aorily. 

Accounts  of  mirades  are  always  false.     Are  mirades  im- 

sible?    No  one  will  say  so  who  opens  his  eyes  to  the  mira- 

;  of  creation  with  which  we  aire  surrounded  on  every  hand. 

^ou  cannot  even  show  that  they  are  a  priori  improbable.    God 
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would  be  likdy  to  reveal  his  will  to  the  rational  creatures  who 
were  required  to  obey  it ;  he  would  audiendcate  in  some  way 
the  right  of  prophets  and  apostles  to  speak  in  hb  name ;  super- 
natural power  was  die  broad  seal  which  he  affixed  to  thdr 
commission.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  improbability  of  a 
miracle  is  no  greater  than  die  original  improbability  of  a  revel- 
ation, and  that  is  not  "improbable  at  alL  Therefore,  if  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  proved  by  sufBdent  evi-  . 
dence,  we  believe  them  as  we  believe  any  other  established 
faA.  They  become  deniable  only  when  it  b  shown  that  the 
great  mirade  of  making  the  worid  was  never  performed.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  IngersoU  abolishes  creation  first,  and  thus  dears 
the  way  to  hb  dogmatic  condu^on  that  all  mirades  are  "  the 
children  of  mendadty. ' ' 

ChrisHanify  UpemicUms  in  ils  moral  effect^  darkens  ike  mind^ 
narrows  the  soul^  arrests  ike  progress  of  human  society^  and 
hinders  cirrilizaHon,  Mr.  IngersoU,  as  a  zealous  aposde  of 
"  the  gospd  of  dirt,"  must  be  expeAed  to  throw  a  good  deal 
of  mud.  But  thb  b  too  much  :  it  injures  himself  instead  of 
deiiUng  the  objeA  of  hb  assault  When  I  answer  that  all  we 
have  of  virtue,  justice,  intellefhial  liberty,  moral  devatioa» 
refinement,  benevolence,  and  true  wisdom  came  to  us  fix>m 
that  source  which  he  reviles  as  the  fountain  of  evil,  I  am  not 
merely  putting  one  assertion  against  the  other ;  for  I  have  the  • 
advantage,  which  he  has  not,  of  speaking  what  every  tolerably 
welT-informed  man  knows  to  be  true.  RefleA  what  kind  of  a 
world  this  was  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  undertook  to  reform 
it,  and  compare  it  with  the  condition  in  which  their  teachings 
have  put  it.  In  its  mighty  metropolb,  the  center,  of  its  intd- 
lectual  and  political  power,  the  best  men  were  addicted  to  vices 
so  debasing  that  I  could  not  even  allude  to  them  without  soO- 
ing  the  paper  I  write  upon.  All  manner  of  unprindpled  widc- 
edness  was  practiced  in  the  private  life  of  the  whole  population 
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vitboat  ooQcealment  or  shame,  and  the  magistiates  were  dior- 
ougUy  and  universaOy  comipL     Benevolence  in  any  shape 
vas  altogether  unknown.     The  hdpless  and  die  weak  got 
neither  justice  nor  mercy.     There  was  no  rdief  for  the  poor,  no 
succor  for  the  side,  no  refuge  for  the  unfortunate.    InsUpagsok- 
dom  there  was  not  a  ho^ital,  asylum,  almshouse,  or  oigan- 
iKd  diarity  of  any  sort     The  indifference  to  human  life  was 
Lterally  fi%htfiiL     The  order  of  a  successful  leader  to  assason- 
ate  his  opponents  was  always  obeyed  by  his  followers  widi  the 
utmost  alacrity  and  pleasure.     It  was  a  qpedal  amusement  of 
the  populace  to  witness  the  shows  at  which  men  were  com- 
pelled to  kin  one  another,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 
or  otherwise  *'butdiered,  to  make  a  Roman  holiday."     In 
every  province  paganism  enacted  the  same  cold-blooded  cm* 
dties ;  oppression  and  robbery  ruled  supreme  ;  murcfer  went 
rampagii^  and  red  over  all  the  earth.     The  Church  came,  and 
her  light  penetrated  thb  moial  darkness  like  a  new  sun.     She 
covered  the  globe  widi  institutions  of  mercy,  and  diousands 
upon  thousands  of  her  disdples  devoted  themsdves  exdusvdy 
to  works  of  diarity  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  earthly  interest. 
Her  earliest  adherents  were  killed  without  remorse — beheaded, 
crucified,  samn  asunder,  thrown  to  the  beasts,  or  covered  with 
pitdi,  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  and  slowly  burnt  to  death.    But 
her  £uth  was  made  perfect  dirough  suffering,  and  the  law  ol 
fove  rose  in  triumph  from  the  ashes  of  her  martyrs.     This 
rdigion  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  attended  all 
the  way  by  righteousness,  justice,  temperance,  mercy,  trans- 
parent truthfulness,  exulting  hope,  and  white-winged  charity. 
KcvtT  was  its  influence  for  good  more  plainly  perceptible  than 
now.     It  has  not  converted,  purified,  and  reformed  all  men, 
for  itt  first  prindple  is  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and 
there  are  those  who  choose  to  rgect  it.     But  to  the  mass  of 
aankind,  direcdy  and  indirectly,  it  has  brought  uncounted 
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Bt  ROBEBT  &  D9GSSS0CX. 


BhckhadbccadBSe^cdbrae.    Tol 
■ila  wj  hooe  wi|{iU  hzvep:veB  bivtk  to  Jhit 
was  sooevbat  dooUfbl  as  tt>  die  ciarmaaLm  of  i 

2nd  vas  sorpmed  to  find  diatarq}lj  had  beoB  wrioea  by  a 
"  poGceman,'*  who  imapaed  dtat  he  had  JLa»eied  bj  asf*- 
ments  by  smply  tdoo^  Be  dui  aiy  sCtfcneBti  vcre  fati^  It 
ii  socoevbat  anfartimate  that  io  a  *^"m  ■— Sim  Eke  this  asy  oae 
abookl  resort  to  die  ^gbtest  penooal  detnctJoa.  The 
is  great  enoi^  to  enga^  die  highest  fc<-«!»W  of  die  1 
fliisid,  and  in  die  mirestigatioQ  of  such  a  sobyect 
singularly  and  VQ^arlj  out  of  phoe.  Aigumtuts  camot  be 
vered  widk  insnhiL  It  b  ^»^*tn,f^t^  dut  die 
shoohl  becntercd  by  a  *' poEceman,"  who  has 
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confidence  in  coocmpon  than  dbaiMon,  ICndneas  b  strengdi. 
Good-nature  b  often  mbtaken  for  virtue^  and  good  heakh 
sometimes  passes  for  genius.  Anger  blows  out  the  lamp  of  the 
mind.  In  the  examination  of  a  great  and  important  question, 
tvtry  one  should  be  serene^  dow-pulsed,  and  calm.  Intdli- 
gence  is  not  the  foundation  of  arrogance.  Insolence  is  not 
logic  Epithets  are  the  arguments  of  malice.  Candor  is  the 
courage  df  the  souL  Leaving  the  objectionable  portions  of  Mr. 
Black's  reply,  feelii^  that  so  grand  a  sulqect  should  not  be 
Mown  and  tainted  with  malicious  words,  I  proceed  to  answer  as 
best  I  may  the  arguments  he  has  urged. 

I  am  made  to  say  that  "  the  universe  b  natural  ;**  that  "  it 
came  into  bemg  of  its  own  accord  ;''  that  "  it  made  its  own 
laws  at  the  start,  and  afterward  improved  itsdf  considerably  by 
q>ontaneous  evolution.*' 

I  did  say  that  *'  the  universe  b  natund,'*  but  I  did  not  saj 
that  "  it  came  into  being  of  its  own  accord ;  '*  neither  did  I  saj 
that  "it  made  its  own  laws  and  afterward  improved  itadC^  . 
•  The  universe,  according  to  my  idea  is,  always  was,  and  forever 
win  be.  It  did  not  "  come  into  being,**  it  b  the  one  ecennl 
being, — ^the  only  thing  that  ever  did,  does,  or  can  exist  It 
did  not  "  make  its  own  laws.**  We  know  nothing  of  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature  except  as  we  gather  die  idea  of  law  finooa 
the  uniformity  of  phenomena  springing  from  like  conditiooa. 
To  make  myself  dear :  Water  always  runs  dowff-hilL  The 
theist  says  that  thb  happens  because  there  b  behind  the  phe- 
nomenon an  active  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  law  b  thb  side  of 
the  phenomenon.  Law  does  not  cause  the  phenomenon,  but 
the  phenomenon  causes  the  idea  of  law  in  our  minds ;  and  this 
idea  b  produced  fi-om  the  fact  that  under  like  circumstances  the 
same  phenomenon  always  happens.  Mr.  Black  probably  thinks 
that  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  rocks  and  douds  was  created 
by  law  ;  that  paraDd  lines  fiul  to  unite  only  because  it  b  iDq;al ; 
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^dbmeter  and  arcamfisrence  could  have  been  so  made  tibat 

^^oddbe  a  greater  distance  across  than  aiouiid  a  circle ;  that 

^itnightline  could  enclose  a  triai^fle  if  not  prevented  by  law, 

^  that  a  little  legislation  could  make  it  possible  for  two  bodies 

^  occapy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.    It  seems  to  me 

^  hw  cannot  be  die  cause  of  phenomena,  but  b  an  effect 

^^''(Hhioed  in  our  minds  by  thdr  successon  and  resemblance. 

^^  put  a  God  back  of  die  universe,  compds  us  to  admit  that 

^^  was  a  time  when  nothing  existed  except  this  God  ;  that 

^^  God  had  lived  fix>m  eternity  in  an  infinite  vacuum,  and  in 

^^*^ute  idleness.     The  mind  of  every  thoi^htfiil  man  b  forced 

,^^«  of  these  two  conclusions :  eidier  that  die  universe  bsdf- 

^'^^^at,  or  that  it  was  created  by  a  self-existent  being.    To  my 

^^diere  are  &r  more  difficulties  in  the  second  hypothesb 

^^^  lathefirsL 

^^  course,  upon  a  question  like  this,  nothmg  can  be  abso- 

^>  known.     We  live  on  an  atom  called  Earth,  and  what  we 

'  of  the  infinite  b  almost  infinitdy  limited ;  but,  litde  as  we 
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u  ry^^»  ^  ^v^  ^^  equal  r^ht  to  give  their  honest  thought 

^^^  b  a  shadowy,  strange,  and  winding  road  on  whidi  we 

^2^^el  for  a  litde  way — a  few  short  steps— just  fix)m  die  cradle, 

^^^^  its  lullaby  of  love,  to  die  low  and  quiet  way-sde  inn, 

_^^cre  all  at  last  must  sleep,  and  where  the  only  salutadon  is — 

^^Ood-night 

I  know  as  little  as  any  one  dse  about  die  "plan"  of  the 
^>iUvefie ;  and  as  to  the  "  design,"  I  know  just  as  litde.  It  wiU 
^  do  to  say  that  the  universe  was  deigned,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  a  designer.  There  must  first  be  proof  that  it 
^^  "designed.*'  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  die  universe  has  a 
"pho,"  and  then  assert  that  there  must  have  been  an  infinite 
niaker.  The  idea  that  a  design  must  have  a  beginning  and  that 
A  dcagner  need  not,  b  a  simple  expression  of  human  ignorance. 
We  find  a  watch,  and  we  say :  "  So  curious  and  wonderful  a 
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thing  must  have  had  a  maker.*'  We  find  the  watch-maker, 
and  we  say :  "  So  curious  and  wonderful  a  thing  as  man  must 
have  had  a  maker."  We  find  God,  and  we  then  say :  "  He 
is  so  wonderful  that  he  must  ftof  have  had  a  maker."  In  other 
words,  all  things  a  little  wonderful  must  have  been  created^  but 
it  is  possible  for  something  to  be  so  wonderful  that  it  always 
existed.  One  would  suppose  that  just  as  the  wonder  increased 
the  necessity  for  a  creator  increased,  because  it  b  the  wonder 
of  the  thing  diat  suggests  the  idea  of  creation.  Is  it  possibk 
that  a  designer  exists  from  all  eternity  without  design  ?  Was 
there  no  design  in  haidng  an  infinite  designer?  For  iiie»  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  plan  or  design  in  earthquakes  and  pestilences. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discern  the  design  or  the  benevolence 
in  so  making  the  world  that  billions  of  ammals  live  only  on  the 
•  agonies  of  others.  The  justice  of  God  b  not  visible  to  me  in 
the  history  of  thb  world.  When  I  think  of  the  suffering  and 
death,  of  the  poverty  and  crime,  of  the  cruelty  and  malice,  of 
theheardessnessof thb  ''design"  and  ''plan,"  where  beak 
and  daw  and  tooth  tear  and  rend  the  quivering  flesh  of  weak- 
ness  and  despair,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  it  b  the  result 
of  infinite  wbdom,  benevolence,  and  justice. 

Most  Christians  have  seen  and  recogi^ized  thb  difficulty,  and 
have  endeavored  to  avoid  it  by  giving  God  an  opportunity  in 
another  world  to  rectify  the  seeming  mistakes  of  this.  Mr. 
Black,  however,  avoids  the  entire  question  by  saying :  **  We 
have  neither  jurisdiction  nor  capacity  to  rejudge  the  justice  of 
God."  In  other  words,  we  have  no  right  to  think  upon  thb 
subject,  no  right  to  examine  the  questions  most  vitally  aflectii^ 
human  kind.  We  are  simply  to  accept  the  ignorant  statements 
of  barbarian  dead.  Thb  question  cannot  be  settled  by  saying 
that ' '  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to  enumerate 
the  proois  whidi  show  that  the  Universe  was  created  by  a  pre* 
Sxbtent  and  self-consdous  Being.    The  time  and  space  should 


raay 

Or  dat  is  io  die  canh 
^^  csdk,**  was  the  ifwcilMtc  ilrtfli  of  Ait«  jbb  nyftafli 
te  destractioa  of  Jensaiem  vas  tbere  a  Hcbrev 


^  or  scnlpcor.  Sordj  a 
^^l^vet  from  die  canh  the  Bring  canras  and  die  iMeahlng 
|™^^MeiTes  aO  valb  baie  and  an  die  niches  desobsc.  lathe 
I  OfnimuHiTOfia  ve  nnu  wooian  oiaoBQ  on  an  ezacx 
^^'^'^^r  with  odier  property,  wUch,  to  saj  die  least  of  it  hs 
^'^^  tended  to  the  amdioratioo  of  her  coodUon. 

^  ^^  curious  thing  about  diese  Commandments  is  that 
"^  ^opposed  author  violated  nearly  erery  ooe.  From  : 
^^^^^^rdmg  to  die  account,  he  said:  "  Thou  shah  not  kill," 
7^  he  ordered  the  murder  of  minions;  ''Thou  shah  not  < 
fluc  adultery/*  and  yet  he  gave  captured  maidens  to  gratify  die 
kac  of  captors ;  "  Thou  shah  not  steal,**  and  yet  he  gave  to 
icvah  marauders  the  flocks  and  herds  of  others ;  "  Thou 
sbJt  not  oovct  thy  neighbor's  house,  nor  his  wife.'*  and  yet  he 
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allowed  his  chosen  people  to  destroy  the  homes  of  neighbois 
and  to  steal  their  wives  ;  **  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
and  yet  this  same  God  had  thousands  of  fathers  butchered,  and 
with  the  sword  of  war  killed  children  yet  unborn;  **Thou 
shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor/'  and  yet  he 
sent  abroad  "lying  spirits '"  to  deceive  his  own  prophets,  and 
in  a  hundred  ways  paid  tribute  to  deceit  So  lar  as  we  know, 
Jehovah  kept  only  one  of  these  Commandments — he  worshiped 
no  other  god. 

The  religious  intolerance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  justified 
uj)on  the  ground  that  *' blasphemy  was  a  breach  of  political 
allegiance,**  that  "idolatry  was  an  act  of  overt  treason/'  and 
that  * '  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  hostile  heathen  was  deserting  to 
the  public  enemy,  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort/*  According 
to  Mr,  Black,  we  should  ail  have  liberty  of  conscience  except 
when  directly  governed  by  God.  In  that  country  where  God 
is  king,  liberty  cannot  exist  In  this  position,  I  admit  that  he 
is  upheld  and  fortified  by  the  '*  sacred  "  text  Within  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  toleration.  Within 
that  volume  can  be  found  no  mercy  for  an  unbeliever*  For  all 
who  think  for  themselves,  there  are  threatenings,  curses,  and 
anathemas*  Think  of  an  infinite  being  who  is  so  cruel,  so  un- 
just, that  he  will  not  allow  one  of  his  own  children  the  liberty 
of  thought !  Think  of  an  infinite  God  acting  as  the  direct  gov- 
ernor of  a  people,  and  yet  not  able  to  command  their  love  I 
Think  of  the  author  of  all  mercy  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children,  simply  because 
he  did  not  furnish  th^m  with  intelligence  enough  to  understand 
hts  law  !  An  earthly  iather  who  cannot  govern  by  affection  is 
not  fit'tobea  father  ;  what,  then,  shall  we  say  of  an  infinite 
being  who  resorts  to  violence,  to  pestilence,  to  disease,  and 
famine,  in  the  vain  effort  to  obtain  even  the  respect  of  a  savage? 
Read  this  passage,  red  from  the  heart  of  cruelty  ; 


^isdberdisioiBEln^oftkBafc.    Ifjoa^ived 


J|^*>ae,  and  if  thewifeofyoarboaoa.  doRrlDjva 


aoQi,  had  aid :  "  I  Eke  die 
•«  1^    ^^    Pucstmc**    it  voold  nsve  been  jpoor  QA^  to  !□■  1 
•  ^^*^  ^jt  imst  not  pity  iKr,  your  Imid  amt  be  i 


'.^^^^^vvards  die  hud  of  d  die  people.**  If  Ae  kk 
■w  woffil^  die  SOD — die  sm  dye  dodMs  die  eudi 


^  gitJtn    die  sun,  die  great  fireside  of  dke^ 
:  covets  die  hiUs  and  vaOejsvidillowcn — 

and  made  it  poosUe  fcr  me  to  look  into  die  eyes  of 

:  OS  vonhip  die  son,'*  it  vas  joor  dnty  to  kil  Ikt. 

dirov  die  nist  stone,  and  wnen  j^jinst  ncr  bosom 

filled  with  love  fcr  joo — 3roaliadtliiondiej^ged 

"^^^^^nd  rock,  and  had  seen  die  red  ttream  of  her  fife  ooa« 

^Jie  dumb  fips  of  death,  yon  coaM  then  look  iq>  and 

^^y^    ^^  ^  oongratohtioos  of  die  God  whose  commandment 

^^Lj^^d  obe3red.     Is  it  possible  that  a  being  of  infinite  mercy 

^^^^^^d  a  husband  to  kill  his  wife  for  the  crime  of  having 

Jr^^^Mdan  opinion  on  the  subfect  of  refigion?  Hastherebeen 

^^^^^  upon  the  records  of  die  sava^  world  anything  more 

^^^^ctly  fiendish  than  this  commandment  of  Jdiovah?   This  b 

^'^^^^fied  on  the  ground  that   "blasphemy  was  a  breadi  of 

^^^cal  allegiance,  and  idolatry  an  act  of  overt  treason.''    We 

^^  mrtmtand  how  a  human  king  stands  in  need  of  the  service 

^^  people.     We  can  understand  how  die  desertion  of  any 

€f  liii  soldiers  weakens  his  army  ;  but  were  the  kii«  infinite  in 
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^latece,  the  Indnm  of  America,  if  dicj 

^noldscalpthon?     If  diey  nvisl 

^im,  most  we  treat  dftcirs  in  tbc  sane  maaoer?    If  diejr  kil 

^  babom  our  cnd&es,  most  we  brain  tfadn?    UAtjtaiati 

cipdm,  bbd  them  to  the  trees,  and  if  their  aqoavs  <■ 

^vKrtnng  flesh  vith  sharpened  ^ots  and  set  them  on  fire,  that 

thcj  maj  fie  dothed  widi  flame,  most  oar  wires»  oar  mothen^ 

^  our  danghters  foDow  die  fiencEdi  example  ?    Is  this  die 

^^OBchisofi  of  die  most   en^tened   Chiistianitjr?    Will  die 

P"4»ta  of  die  United  States  adopt  die  argmnents  of  dns 

"poBceman?**     Is  thb  die  last  and  most  bcantifiil  blossom  of 

^  Sernxm  oo  the  Mount?    Is  thb  die  edio  of  " Fadier.  fcr- 

<^  diem ;  diey  know  not  what  thej  do?  " 

Mr.  Vbgk  justifies  the  wars  of  extermination  and  conquest 

^^^^^«iae  the  American  peopk  fought  for  die  integri^  of  their 

^■*  Country ;  fov^t  to  do  away  with  the  in&mous  inMJUHion 

^^very;  fougf  ^  to  preserve  the  jewds  of  liberty  and  justice 

^  ^t^eandvcs  am'  for  thdr  children.     Is  it  possible  that  his 

"''^  ii  so  clouded  by  poGticaland  rdgiousprgacfioe.b7die 

*^^^^^^cctioQt  of  an  unfortunate  admimstratioo.  that  he  sees  no 

^^^^aoe  between  a  war  of  exterminatioo  and  one  of  sdf- 

'''^^'^oatioQ  ?  that  he  sees  no  choice  between  die  murder  of 

^^age,  of  weejHUg  women  and  of  sleeping  babes,  and  die 

^'^^  of  Eberty  and  nationality  ? 

J^soUiers  of  the  Republic  did  not  wage  a  war  of  exter- 
'"'^^tioQ.  They  did  not  seek  to  enslave  their  fellow-men. 
^W  did  not  murder  tremUing  age.  They  did  not  sheathe 
^^  nrords  in  women's  breasts.  They  gave  the  old  men 
Ii^  and  let  the  modiers  rock  thdr  habts  in  peace.  They 
fon^  to  save  the  world's  great  hope— to  free  a  race  and  put 
ibe  humblest  hut  beneadi  the  canopy  of  liberty  and  law. 

Chimiiv  neidier  prase  nor  di^raise  for  die  part  taken  by 
jK  10  d»e  civil  war.  for  die  purposes  of  diis  argument,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  say  that  I  am  perfecdy  willing  that  my  record,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  should  be  compared  with  his. 

Ne\'er  for  an  instant  did  I  suppose  that  any  respectable 
American  citizen  could  be  found  willing  at  this  day  to  defend 
the  institution  of  slavery ;  and  never  was  I  more  astonished  than 
when  I  found  Mr.  Black  denying  that  civilized  countries  pas- 
sionately assert  that  slavery  b  and  always  was  a  hideous  crime. 
I  was  amazed  when  he  declared  that  "  the  doctrine  that  slavery 
b  a  crime  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times  was  first 
started  by  the  adherents  of  a  political  fiiction  in  thb  country 
less  than  fort>'  years  aga"  He  tdb  us  that  "  they  denounced 
God  and  Christ  for  not  agreemg  with  them/*  but  that  "  they 
did  not  constitute  the  civilized  worid ;  nor  were  they,  if  die 
truth  must  be  told,  a  very  respectable  portion  of  it  Politically 
they  were  successful ;  I  need  not  say  by  what  means,  or  with 
what  effect  upon  the  morab  of  the  country.'* 

Slavery  held  both  branches  of  Congress,  filled  the  chair  of 
the  Executive,  sat  upon  the  supreme  bench,  had  in  its  hands 
all  rewards,  all  offices  ;  knelt  in  the  pew,  occupied  the  pulpit, 
stole  human  beings  in  the  name  of  God,  robbed  the  trundle-bed 
for  love  of  Christ ;  indted  mobs,  led  ignorance,  ruled  colleges, 
sat  in  the  chairs  of  professors,  dominated  the  public  press, 
closed  the  lips  of  free  speech,  and  polluted  with  its  leprous 
hand  every  source  and  spring  of  power.  The  abolitionists 
attacked  thb  monster.  They  were  the  bravest,  grandest  men 
of  their  country  and  their  century.  Denounced  by  thieves, 
hated  by  hypocrites,  mobbed  by  cowards,  slandered  by  priests, 
shunned  by  politicians,  abhorred  by  the  seekers  of  office, — 
these  men  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,'*  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  want,  conquered  innumer- 
able obstacles,  never  Altering  for  one  moment,  never  dbmayed 
— accepting  defeat  with  a  smile  born  of  infinite  hope — ^knowing 
that  they  were  right — ^insisted  and  persbted  until  every  chain 


^  Qpoo  tibc 
Btfae 

ofdiemfcffior.    TIk 
tjcB  for  die  fafiad. 
lif  ip>  ctfiy  oMt 
Anj  maa  who  lidps  anotbef  to 
HipCiHUf  to  soy  iHPiHhic  God  wno 

For  nqr  put.  I  vooM  ndxr  be  a  dare  tfaan  tbe 
It  a  better  to  be  robbed  tfa»  to  be  a  robber.  I  bMl 
|.  -  ^  ttolcQ  finoiD  tfaao  to  be  a  tfaieC 
^^|^*^^«x£ng  to  Mr.  Bbck,  diere  viD  be  diroy  m  bearen.  and 
^^^  ^licthrooe  of  God  viD  be  the  aoctioa-block,  and  die 
^'^'^  ^>€  die  New  Jenisakmvin  be  adorned  widi  die  vhippo^. 
P^^^^Kik  the  music  of  the  harp  will  be  sapplemented  by  the 
the  driver^s  whqi.     If  some  good  Republican  woold 


raAer 


cnck 


^^  Mr.  Bbck,  "  incorporate  him  into  his  &mflj,  tame  him, 
^•^Z^^*^  to  think,  and  give  him  a  knowledge  of  die  true 

f^^^^'Pki  of  human  libertj  and  government,  he  would  confer 

tf^  Him  a  most  beneficent  boon.*' 
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Slavery  includes  all  other  crimes.  It  b  the  joint  product  oi 
the  kidnapper,  pirate,  thieC  murderer,  and  hypocrite.  It  de* 
grades  bbor  and  corrupts  lebure.  To  lacerate  the  naked  bade, 
to  sell  wives,  to  steal  babes,  to  breed  blood-hounds,  to  ddnuch 
your  own  soul — this  b  slavery.  Thb  b  what  Jehovah  ** author- 
ized in  Judea.'*  Thb  b  what  Mr.  Black  believes  in  stiH  He 
**  measures  with  the  golden  metewand  of  God."  I  abhor  slav- 
ery. With  me  liberty  b  not  merely  a  means — it  b  an  end. 
Without  that  word,  all  other  words  are  empty  sounds. 

Mr.  Black  b  too  bte  with  hb  protest  against  the  freedom  of 
hb  fellowman.  Liberty  is  makmg  the  tour  of  the  workL  Ra»- 
sb  has  emancipated  her  serfs ;  the  slave  trade  b  prosecuted  only 
by  thieves  and  pirates ;  Spain  feeb  upon  her  cheek  the  burning 
blush  of  shame ;  Brazil  with  proud  and  happy  eyes  b  looking 
for  the  dawn  of  freedom's  day ;  the  people  of  the  South  rgoice 
that  sbvery  b  no  more,  and  every  good  and  honest  man 
(excepting  Mr.  Black),  of  every  land  and  dime,  hopes  that  die 
limbs  of  men  will  never  fed  again  the  weary  weight  of  chains. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Black  that  polygamy  b  ndther  com- 
manded nor  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament — that  it  b  only 
"  discouraged."  It  seems  to  me  that  a  little  legislation  on  that 
subject  might  have  tended  to  its  "  discouragement ' '  But  where 
is  the  legbladon  ?  In  the  moral  code,  which  Mr.  Black  assures 
us  "  consbts  of  certain  immutable  rules  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  all  men  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  in  their  private  and  per- 
sonal relations  with  others,"  not  one  word  b  found  on  the 
subject  of  polygamy.  There  b  nothing  "discouraging"  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  in  the  records  of  any  conversation 
Jehovah  b  claimed  to  have  had  with  Moses  upon  SinaL  The 
life  of  Abraham,  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  the  duty  of  a 
brother  to  be  the  husband  of  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother, 
the  life  of  David,  taken  in  connection  with  the  practise  of  one 
who  b  claimed  to  have  been  the  wisest  of  men — all  these  things 


«»«Miait 


rrf] 

lorgaU.    Ifheladlefct 
7^  <faoaId  be  dj«d  red,  aod 


IM 

^H  die  ln^n^B  oT&e  raid 
Qlk  of  puljgjoiy.    It 


It  destniys  dtt  iiwwnf  and 
J|^2^ka«  back  to  die  bariarisBoT^ 
r^^adcBui  vUdh  csnlaai 
r^UMneloiL    Andjctlfr. 

^lethepraaideTatiaaorwoaBm.  Wbov  ni  ke  &id 
^  Old  Tcstamoit  dienKhtsof  vife.  andnodier,  a 
^^^fined?  Even  b  the  Xev  Tcstameot  ibe  s  told  1 
silence,  vidi  aD  subjection ; "  datibe  ^'saotsdfcrBdtoi 
^  to  asarp  any  antborky  over  tbe  maa,  bat  to  be  i 
Sbe  a  told  diat  "  the  bead  of  evcfy  m»  s  Onst.  and  dbe  bead 
of  the  woman  a  man,  and  dbe  bead  of  Cbrin  is  God."  In 
odier  words,  there  a  the  aune  dUfeieiMX  between  tbe  wife  and 
hnband  that  there  a  between  die  boabaad  and  CbsisL 

The  leasoia  given  far  this  mCunoos  doctrine  are  dat  "Adam 
aas  first  formed,  and  then  Eve;'*  diat  *'Adun  was  not 
deceived,*'  but  diat  "die  woman  being  deceived,  was  in  die 
tiansgresBion."  These  childish  reasons  are  the  only  ones  given 
by  the  inspired  writen.  We  are  also  tokl  diat  "a  man,  indeed, 
ought  to  cover  his  head,  forasmndi  as  he  b  die  image  and  glofy 
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";  tn  die  Oki  T<'  mmc  ^ 
LbiltD  be  pmxfieiEL  &r  cfae  < 

IF  in  t&B  "VQiJii  tfiOK  s&f 

The  <liiin  ?ii^  tiiac  ^womia  is  tfae  afam^  or  aezC  <if  s 
itccBDes  fram  &eavcsi  or  front  htB^  from  Goci  ot^i 

me  20ltBCB.   ^^wpp^JK   Q^  tJDe    3v0V    jCCTISSUCSB 

Sorfnm  of  pacfinoii — is  azvagenr,  pure ; 

III  no  Gauntry  m  tile  wodix  rfan  vuukik  less  0CMit| 
the  Haiy  T  ^— *i_  ami  no  ««f*anr4fc  |iH*i  xn  ^^*«  *  uwim  ^jii^ 
ofwxvesandna^ezsdBnJc&ovabQf  tbeJevsL  TVeposkias 
of  womai  was  &r  better  in  Egypt  dtan  »  Mr^rinr  Befiare 
tbe  pynmadi  vere  boStp  tbe  sacred  songs  of  Las  wcxe  son^  by 
win w  B,  aod  women  wini  pore  Itimw  baa  ottered  sacnnccs  tt> 
the  godi;.  Bcfcre  Moses  was  bom,  women  bad  sat  upoa  die 
^TpCsan  throne.  Upon  andcnt  tombs  die  btriand  ai 
are  represented  as  seated  in  the  same  diair.  In  Persa 
were  priests*  and  in  some  of  the  oldest  dviGzations  "tfaey  were 
reverenced  on  eardi,  and  worshiped  afterward  as  goddesses  in 
heaven.*'  At  the  advent  of  Christianity » in  all  pa^an  countries 
women  officiated  at  die  sacred  altars.     They  guarded  die 
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God.  Mr.  Bfack  s  fDvced  to  • 

«r< 

dm  God 

i  ytopkt  IB  Dvy  i 

God  ordered  the  Jen  tD  vice  voo  fif  4 

:;  diat  it  vas  r%kc  tD  Idl&eafis 
fofj^ed  Hijnjcio  lor  tse 

i  to  luiudcj  tiicv  vTves  fof  i 
the  sua  ormooo  ;  and  dhot  every  i 
dd  Tf  miiiCDt  vas  ■■piied  d^  id^    Sack  m  a ' 
wvofGod. 

WiOMr.  BbcklttietbeksikKmioiMeafevcn»<iq 
timtotliedeWI? 

Mr.  Bbck  shoold  kxie  aoMered  my  aifaMtm,  nKad  of 

cf  theM  qnestiona  I  bave  nortiing  to  do  widb  die  repatttaaiaf 

fliy  oppooettL     ftis  caafader  ducvs  bo  K^^  ^''^  ^^ 

aad  a  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  i 

far  one  who  eflten  the  Brtaaa  the  diampion  of  repealed  1 

totijthat"wehaveiioric^lore|iidgethejm«ioe  oTGod.^ 
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Such  a  Statement  is  a  white  flag.  The  warrior  eludes  the  com- 
bat when  he  cries  out  that  it  ba  "metaphysical  question." 
He  deserts  the  field  and  throws  down  his  arms  when  be  admits 
that  '*no  revebdon  has  lifted  the  veil  between  time  and 
eternity.  *  *  Again  I  ask,  why  were  the  Jewish  people  as  wicked. 
cruel»  and  ignorant  with  a  revelation  from  God,  as  other  nations 
were  without?  Why  were  the  worshipers  of  £dse  deities  as 
bm^'e*  as  kind»  and  generous  as  those  who  knew  the  only  true 
amlKriogGod? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fiict  that  while  Jehovah  was  waging 
wars  of  extermination,  establishing  slavery,  and  persecuting  for 
opinion's  sake,  heathen  philosophers  were  teaching  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  equally  entitled  to  liberty  and  life?  Youinast 
that  Jehovah  believed  in  slavery  and  yet  punished  the  Egyp- 
tians for  enslaving  the  Jews.  Was  your  God  once  an  abo- 
litionist ?  Did  he  at  that  time  ' '  denounce  Christ  for  not  agree- 
ing with  him?*'  If  slavery  was  a  crime  in  Egypt,  was  itm 
virtue  in  Palestine?  Did  God  treat  the  Canaanites  better  than 
Pharaoh  did  the  Jews  ?  Was  it  right  for  Jehovah  to  kill  the 
children  of  the  people  because  of  Pharaoh's  sin?  Should  the 
peasant  be  punished  for  the  king's  crime?  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Nero,  Caligula,  and 
Commodus  is  that  they  resembled  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews? 
Will  you  tell  me  why  God  failed  to  give  his  Bible  to  the  whole 
worid?  Why  did  he  not  give  the  Scriptures  to  the  Hinda, 
the  Greek,  and  Roman  ?  Why  did  he  fail  to  enlighten  the 
worshipers  of  "  Mammon  "  and  Moloch,  of  Belial  and  Baal,  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus?  After  all,  was  not  Bacchus  as  good  as 
Jehovah?  Is  it  not  better  to  drink  wine  than  to  shed  blood? 
Was  there  anything  in  the  worship  of  Venus  worse  than  giving 
captured  nuudens  to  satisfy  the  victor's  lust?  Did  "  Mammon" 
or  Moloch  do  anything  more  iniamous  than  to  establish 
slavery?    Did  they  order  their  soldiers  to  kill  men,  women. 


KEg.    Hel 

ijoKXci  bj  tjmti ;  l2tat  it  vootii  Ve 

caScdkings*  aadof  krpoczaKs  caOed  pcsoK. 

lie  bad  tugbt  tbe  Je«a&  peope  bnt  ic5e  of  : 

knew  dm  be  fcnnd  then  five  2 

that  be  bMl  never  faMifad 

knew  that  vbOe  odfter  1 

Bis  ^fwrten  pfopte  wcxe  %L^JigL  staft.     He 

world,  and  gave  them  a  deserL     He 

and  be  made  them  slaves.     He] 

pvethemdefeaL     He  and  thej^  shooid  be  1 

them  9er&    He  promised  them 

them  exile.    When  one  finshes  the  (Xd  Te 

peDed  to  say :    Nocbing  can  add  to  to  the 

whose  king  b  Jdwvah ! 

And  here  I  take  orr^^Mit  to  thank  Mr. 

admitted  that  Jebovah  gare  no 

practice  of  polygamy,  that  be  f^tfabihhrd  slai<cfy, 

ofextcrminatioQ,  and  peraeculed  far  oponon's  j 

death.     Most  theologians  endeavor  to  potty, 

the  wretched  record  of  inspired  crime,  bat  Mr. 

bold  enough  and  honest  enough  to  admk  the  troth. 

age  of  £ict  and  demonstration  it  is  refteshinc  to  And  a  ] 

believes  so  thoroughly  m  the  monstroos  and  mncrioiB.  die 

insposstbie  and  immoral — who  still  cEngs  lovingly  to  the  Vgp<i^h 

of  the  bib  and  rattle— who  throi^h  the  bitter  ^gp^r^TTHTT  of  m 

vicked  world  has  kept  the  credufity  of  die  ciadle.  wl  facb 
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jor  ic  liaaAaag  afaoot  ds  Gnda  of  Eden,  the 
.  Ife  fiDod,  and  B^hd^s  ttnpcr.  Hopped  by  Ae 

,  of  a  r 
SUIT  nfiiie  i 
of  Ike  piam.  and  sni&m^ 

I's  ididiiK 

waadsimg  Jews, 
Kmali^  cumjaiiH  b^ 

and  ka^ga^lh- IodIef  badL  ID  1 
and  iliiiii      Hov: 
back  in  oflBandaikiD] 
flovr  1  iwiiiiin^  m  xbett  Jaifu  i 
JD  SiijirnfliliDP^s  l^ik,  wiiL  i 
Vtx.  t&Bdt  caaeswfbci 
m  cxaa  barmmnr  wi&  die  ?Sr«-  Tc 
air  ' '  cDOnectod  xt^gcdier ;  **  and 
cauMC  be  ■nei. 

Ifdasisso.  dier  be  bus:  admit  daaiTooeiifibe  &e 
oouMfi  be  »ie  :  and  s:  baTdhr  aeens  posifale  to  me  diat 
V  ft  r^-mmdeid.  sane  man.  except  Mr.  Bbck,  vko  noi 
brnes  ibax  a  G^d  of  inmuie  Vhidneaa  and  josdoe  ei«r 
manited  ^mt  wiMc  ir  cxxermmaie  anosber ;  ei«r  ofdered 
9cildiRS  IT  desSRvr  mesk  vomcA.  and  babes;  ei«r 
ibt  iedwlM:  «"  bumai:  dn«rr ;  ever  icgaided  tbe  i 
M^vt  as  an  aliai.  <c  4  blM^-lifamd  as  an  ^xsde. 

Ulr  BIk):  <c<«nei»ds  «,a&er  bivisy  amend  mj  m 
^^ams  die  Old  Teaameas  W  a.^iirtrTTfTy  die  allegatkxis  to  be 
TToe^  dMK  die  n^fvdi^r  vM:  idadi  Qttise^^  "proves 

The  5qfeniaiasau  4c>{rn  «K  die  G<is|^  cr  diM  k  aas  pro^^ 
K  Ibt  AM<t  aid  « ibe  I^-iae  Mn«  boandC^ 

I^as^M.    ]tbt!:c«Kt»KN^*«  dttt  dK  ««iD&lEble  God 
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diati 
iBTe  bcCB  tMmtf  gotn  ] 

gmilcd  dat  uKTC  srebst  tvo 
aoddiebad.    Theresatl 
and  both  of  the  cAtr 

of  mosteTcrilcnf  people  bsve 
l^stoiy  of  the  world  is  fiDed  vidk  i 

I J  supposed  uiat  tsiey  bmI  luutid  ( 
sod  pMSb 

^^  thontswh  of  innfjiym  llKse  prrtrwigd  awMs 

^^^tained  the  purest  aad  holiest  dioi^^bts,  SogcdKr  vidb  dbe 
imponant  trudis ;  yti  it  viD  not  do  to  ssj  dot 
are  true ;  neitlier  cam  thej  be  proired  hj  ss jin| 
^  aeo  who  rfatmrd  to  be  impired  wcxe  good.  Wfatt  «e 
|i^  say  is,  diatbeinf  good  men,  thej  were  mstikcB;  and  it 
ii  the  daritabk  maade  of  a  mistake  dat  I  throv  over  Mr. 
Badi,  when  I  find  him  drfcnding  the  imtitmioti  of  slavcfy. 
Heaceiu  to  duak  it  oiteriy  iaocdibk  diat  any  "  cooibiiiatioa  oi 
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knaves,  however  base,  would  finaudulendy  concoct  a  rd^;iooi 
system  to  denounce  themsdves,  and  to  invoke  the  curse  of  God 
upon  their  own  conduct**  How  did  religions  other  than 
Christianity  and  Judaism  arise  ?  Were  they  all  *'  concocted  by 
a  OHnbination  of  knaves?"  The  religion  of  Gautama,  b  filled 
with  most  beautiful  and  tender  thoughts,  with  most  excdknt 
laws,  and  hundreds  of  sentences  urging  mankind  to  deeds  of 
love  and  sdf-deniaL    Was  Gautama  injured  ? 

Does  not  Mr.  Black  know  that  thousands  of  people  diaiged 
with  witdicraft  actually  confessed  in  open  court  thdr  guilt? 
Does  he  not  know  that  they  admitted  that  they  had  spohea 
fiice  to  bcc  with  Satan,  and  had  sold  their  soub  for  gold  and 
power?  Does  he  not  know  that  these  admissions  were  made 
in  the  presence  and  expectation  of  death?  Does  he  not  know 
that  hundreds  of  judges,  some  of  them  as  great  as  the  late 
lamented  Gibson,  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  impossible 

We  are  told  that  *'  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
statements  of  the  Evai^nelists,  as  we  have  them  now,  are 
gcndne.**  The  fiurt  is,  no  one  knows  who  made  the  *'  state- 
ments of  the  Evangi^sts.** 
t  There  are  diree  important  manuscripts  upon  whidi  the 
Christian  wtirid  r^es.  "  The  first  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Vatican,  in  1475.  TUs  contams  the  OKI.  Testament 
Of  the  Kew,  it  contains  the  fiour  goq>cls, — the  Acts,  the  seven 
Catfaofic  Episdes,  nine  of  the  Pauline  Eptsdcs,  and  the  l^Msde 
to  die  Hdxevs^  as  &r  as  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  ninth 
chapter,**— and  nodii^g  more.  This  is  known  as  the  Codex 
Vatican.  '*The  second,  the  Alexaadzine,  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  die  FirsL  ia  tfoSk  It  contains  die  Old  and  New 
Testaments  with  some  exceptions ;  passages  are  wanting  in 
Slattibew*  in  John,  and  ia  IL  Coiiadam.  It  also  contams  die 
Epcde  of  Qemens  Roaanns^  a  letter  of  Athiaasios,  and  die 


^^^  faLOiqrd  abooK  1S5CX  at  dbe 
^^VwMoimtSBa.     -  It  coosaas  dbe  OU 
^*>ti«  and  la  aiMtkn  die  cscre  Epode  cf 
^^■^of  the  gfce^Jfcfid  of  Henoaa— cso 
^Wsmmng  of  the  Ibcrth  oestBi 
^^  as  Scriptme.**     In  tha  msnsscqpt,  or 
^Stlbik  coododes  vidi  the  dgbdk  vrr 
^^to.kaTu^  out  the  frightfid  poasa^ :  "  Go  je  iato 
^yU,  and  preach  die  gospd  tt>  every  creasare.     He 
^^fieipcdi  and  is  baptued  dian  be  szred ;  bet  he 
^  did  be  dunoed." 

'^mattoB  of  die  utmost  in^wrta 

^^  Vtt  even  if  diey  all  ^reed  it  vooSd  not 

^^^^»<  evidence  of  dieir  tiudL     It  will  not  do  to 

r/^^**^»ts  made  in  die  gospeb  **  deposdooi^"  witl  it 

^l^>  ^sublisbed  vho  made  dicm,  and  the 

^^^  ^  vere  made.     Neidier  can  ve  saj  dat  "diej 

nw.    ^  the  immediate  proq>ect  of  dcadi,"  ondl  veknovvho 

^^^   them.     It  b  absurd  to  say  that  "  die  vitneases  oonld  not 

H^     t^ctQ  mistaken,  because  die  nature  of  die  £Kts  precluded 

tli^^^^bOityofanyddusion  about  diem."  Can  it  be  pretended 

^^  ^  witnesses  could  not  have  been  mistaken  about  the  rdb* 

(s^^  Holy  Ghost  is  aO^^cd  to  have  sustained  to  Jesos 

rr^«'  Is  there  no  possibility  of  ddusion  about  a  drcumstanoe 

^  kind  ?    Did  the  writers  of  the  four  gQspA  have  '*  *  the 

^^bie  axKl  true  avouch  of  their  own  eyes '  and  can  "  in  that 

7^^    How  was  it  possible  for  any  one  of  the  four  Evangel- 

''^  to  know  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he  w» 

^?    His  mother  wrote  nothing  on  the  sobfecL     Matthew 

A;b  that  an  angd  of  the  Lord  tM  Joseph  in  a  dream,  but 

Joseph  never  wrote  an  account  of  this  wonderful  viaon.     Lttke 

leb  OS  that  the  angd  had  a  conversation  with  Mary,  and  that 
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of  God ; "  but  that  "  the  woman  » the  glory  of  the  man,**  mod 
tfab  b  justified  from  the  bcU  and  the  remarkaUe  hd^  act  forth 
in  the  very  next  verse — that  "  the  man  »  not  of  the  woiiian» 
but  the  woman  of  the  man.**  And  the  same  gaOant  Aposde 
says :  "  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man ;  '*  "  Wives,  submit  yoursdves  unto  yoor 
husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  husband  » the  head  of 
the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  he  ia 
the  saviour  of  the  body.  Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject 
unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  subject  to  their  own  husbanda 
in  everything.*'  These  are  the  passages  that  have  liberated 
woman! 

According  to  the  Old  Testament,  woman  had  to  ask  paidon» 
and  had  to  be  purified,  for  the  crime  of  having  borne  sons  and 
daughters.  If  in  this  world  there  is  a  figure  of  perfect  purity,  it 
is  a  mother  holding  in  her  thrilled  and  happy  arms  her  diikL 
The  doctrine  that  woman  b  the  slave,  or  serf,  of  man — whether 
it  comes  firom  heaven  or  firom  hell,  firom  God  or  a  demon,  firom 
the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or  firom  the  very 
Sodom  of  perdition — b  savagery,  pure  and  simple. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  had  women  less  liberty  than  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  no  monarch  held  in  less  esteem  the  rights- 
of  wives  and  mothers  than  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  The  position 
of  woman  was  far  better  in  Egypt  than  in  Palestme.  Before 
the  pyramids  were  built,  the  sacred  songs  of  Isb  were  sung  by 
women,  and  women  with  pure  hands  had  offered  sacrifices  to- 
the  gods.  Before  Moses  was  bom,  women  had  sat  upon  the 
Egyptian  throne.  Upon  andent  tombs  the  husband  and  wife- 
are  represented  as  seated  in  the  same  chair.  In  Persia  women 
were  priests,  and  in  some  of  the  oldest  civilizations  **  they  were- 
reverenced  on  earth,  and  worshiped  afterward  as  goddesses  in 
heaven.**  At  the  advent  of  Christianity,  in  all  jMigan  countries 
women  oifidated  at  the  sacred  altars.     They  guarded  the 
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^^^^  fit*.    They  kept  the  sacred  books.     From  their  lips 

^   ^  ^e  oracles  of  fiite.     Under  the  dominatioo  of  the  Chrii- 

i^^c«»^^***^^»  woman  became  the  merest  slave  for  at  least  a 

^^^^^^^4  years.     It  was  claimed  that  through  woman  the  nee 

^/£g^*^^^^Ri,  and  that  her  loving  kiss  had  poisoned  all  the  qmngs 

^*^^ld"  Christian  priests  asserted  that  but  for  her  crime  the 

^XJ^^^^^^   '^^^mild  have  been  an  Eden  sdlL    The  ancient  fiuhers 

^'^P^^^^    ^^^d  their  eloquence  in  the  denunciation  of  woman,  and 


clitJ^:^^^^^^^^^  again  and  again  the  slander  of  St  PauL    The  coa- 
io^  ^^^^^^^  woman  has  improved  just  in  proportion  that  man  has 

*^^:i»^^  ^^*dence  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

^^^^^».      >^!^^^  purpose  of  defending  the  character  of  hb  infiillihie 

o»  ^^^^j^^^^^r.  Blade  is  forced  to  defend  religious  intolerance,  wan 

^^^^^^^^^^nnination,  human  slavery,  and  abnosi  polygamy.     He 

^^^^i^^^^      that  God  established  slavery ;  that  he  commanded  his 

^^^^r^^  people  to  buy  the  children  of  the  heathen  ;  that  heathen 

^^^      ^^  and  mothen  did  right  to  sell  their  girls  and  boys  :  that 

^ue^^^^^^ered  the  Jews  to  wage  wan  of  extermination  and  coo- 

fotte^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  "^'^^  ^^  '^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  young ;  that  God 

\i\)^^^^^  manades  for  the  human  brain ;  that  he  commanded 

^^ijC^^'^'^iids  to  murder  their  wives  for  suggesting  the  wordiip  of 

OVs^^^n  or  moon ;  and  that  every  cruel,  savage  passage  in  the 

^^va^]^  ^Testament  was  inspired  by  him.    Such  »  a  *'  policeman's'* 

^^^  of  God. 

^  ^illMr.  Black  have  the  kindness  to  state  a  few  of  his  otyeo* 
^^  to  the  devil? 
Mr.  Black  should  have  answered  my  arguments,  instead  of 
^Qingme  "blasphemous**  and ''scurrilous.''  In  the discusnon 
t)f  these  questions  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reputation  of 
iby  opponent  Hb  character  throws  no  light  on  the  subject, 
and  b  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifierence.  Neither  will  it  do 
for  one  who  enten  the  Ibts  as  the  champion  of  revealed  rdigion 
to  say  that  "  we  have  no  right  to  rejudge  the  justice  of  God.** 
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Such  a  statement  b  a  white  flag.  The  warrior  dudes  the  com- 
bat when  he  cries  out  that  it  ba  **  metaphysical  question." 
He  deserts  the  field  and  throws  down  his  arms  when  he  admits 
that  "no  revdation  has  lifted  the  veQ  between  time  and 
eternity.*'  Again  I  ask,  why  were  the  Jewish  people  as  wicked^ 
crud,  and  ignorant  with  a  revelation  from  God,  as  other  nations 
were  without  ?  Why  were  the  worshipers  of  fidse  deities  as 
brave,  as  kind,  and  generous  as  those  who  knew  the  only  true 
and  living  God  ? 

How  do  you  explain  the  Curt  that  while  Jehovah  was  wagii^ 
wars  of  extermination,  establishing  slavery,  and  persecuting  for 
opinion's  sake,  heathen  philosophers  were  teacJiing  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  equally  entided  to  liberty  and  life?  You  insist 
that  Jehovah  bdieved  in  slavery  and  yet  punished  the  Egyp- 
tians for  enslaving  the  Jews.  Was  your  God  once  an  abo- 
litionist ?  Did  he  at  that  time  "  denounce  Christ  for  not  agree- 
ing with  him?"  If  slavery  was  a  crime  in  Egypt,  was  it  a 
virtue  in  Palestine  ?  Did  God  treat  the  Canaanites  better  than 
Pharaoh  did  the  Jews  ?  Was  it  right  for  Jehovah  to  kill  the 
children  of  the  people  because  of  Pharaoh's  sin?  Should  the 
peasant  be  punished  for  the  king's  crime  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Nero,  Caligula,  and 
Commodus  is  that  they  resembled  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews? 
Win  you  tdl  me  why  God  failed  to  give  hb  Bible  to  the  whole 
work!  ?  Why  did  he  not  give  the  Scriptures  to  the  Hindu, 
the  Greek,  and  Roman  ?  Why  did  he  fiul  to  enlighten  the 
worshipers  of  "  Mammon  "  and  Moloch,  of  Belial  and  Baal,  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus?  After  all,  was  not  Bacchus  as  good  as 
Jehovah?  Is  it  not  better  to  drink  wine  than  to  shed  Uood? 
Was  there  anything  in  the  worship  of  Venus  worse  than  giving 
captured  maidens  to  satisfy  the  victor's  lust?  Did  "  Mammon** 
or  Moloch  do  anything  more  in&mous  than  to  establish 
slavery?    Did  they  order  thdr  soldiers  to  kifl  men.  women. 
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;  so  doc  Xjirk  woBtf  njrs 
^^       ^^    EidKT  the  asoE 
t^  ^^^be  admxned  dot  tihe  vixaoKS  do 
^^Hrte  of  them  newtr  heud  of  dat  b 
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1^^^^  if  anjdiiiiKooald  have  left 

•jy^^l^  Wua,  it  most  have  been  die 

.  ^^  words,  aocortfing  to  Matthev.  are 


^j^      ^^  w^«%»»,  ^^»^^MM^  M#  ^■■■■^T^,  «A^  .      Oo ye,  1 

^^di  an  nations,  bapriring  dion  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 


'^^ 


^  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holj  Oiost ;  teaching 


I 


an  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  jon  :  and  In, 


%ith  yoa  alway,  even  onto  die  end  of  die  world.'* 
"^^t)ffds,  aocordii^  to  the  inqwed  ^ 
^:  "  And  these  signs  shaU  ibOowi 


The 

known  as  Mark, 

that  bdieve:  in  mj 

mm  sfaan  they  cast  out  devib ;  diey  shaU  speak  with  new 

argues ;  they  shaU  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any 

deadly  thb^,  it  shaU  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  os 
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ikej  sUi  recjover.**    Lake  tdb  as  that  tbe  hst 

Vj  Ont,  vidi  dK  cicqicion  of  a  blessing,  w«re : 

I  send  faffdk  the  pramise  of  mj  Father  apoo 

.  ye  ia  dK  dij  ofjcrasalcm,  mitS  jc  be  endued 

^  I  «A  power  ftos  OB  l^B^**    The  bst  words,  accoffding  to 

*"  Ifin^sudbtojesos:  Lord,  and  what 

do?    Jcsassaith  votohim,  iri  wiDthathetarrjr 


:  of  dK  avfsioB  is  also  givea  m  dK  Acts  of  die 
dK  hex  words  of  Christ,  aooorcCng  to  that  in- 
■I  ye  sUI  reoehre  power,  after  diat 
iIMr  Ghost  is  COOK  vpoajtm;  aodjc  diall  be  witnesses 
naie,  bcdiiaJetwsaleniaadiaaDJiidea,  and  in  Samaria, 
i  put  of  dK  earth.*'  In  thb  aooonnt  of 
find  dot  two  nen  stood  Iqr  the  (fisdples  m 
d  JBkcd  dms:  'Ye  men  of  GaElee,  why 
[  3re ;tii«C  «p  >■>">  hea^va ?  TUs  same  Jesus,  which  is 
yon  into  hearen«  shaO  so  come  in  like  manner 
«5«lwve  seen  has  go  into  heaven.'*  Matthew  says  nothiiy  of 
Mark  nn^er  saw  diem.  Luke  may  have  for- 
rhea  writing  his  gospd,  and  John  may  have 
if^pmaed  them  as  ^jplHiJ  iDusioBSk 

Uke  tcstifees  that  Christ  ascended  on  the  very  day  ofhb 
ie»RecMn.  John  dqpostt  that  e^t  days  after  die  resurrec* 
:Mn  Orat  apposied  to  the  dKsdples  and  convinced  Thomas. 
In  die  Acts  w«  are  toU  that  Christ  remained  on  earth  for  forty 
^x^aferhisnesanectioiL  These**  depositions*' do  not  agree. 
XddKT  d»  MaitdMw  and  Luke  agree  in  their  histories  of  tbe 
iBMKTofChiisL  It  is  impossible  for  both  to  be  true.  One  of 
dieiit  "*  wteesses^*  mwit  have  been  mistaken. 

The  WMt  wonderfcl  miracle  lecorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
as^W^MC  been  wfiMighl  by  Christ,  is  the  resurrection  of  Laxarua. 
WVleaidiewnieffSofdie  gospels,  in  many  instances,  record 
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,)^"'*^cd  slavery  in  Judca,"  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that 

^      ^  doctrine  that  slavery  »  a  crime  under  all  drcumstances 

's^r-st  started  by  the  adherents  of  a  political  faction  in  this 

Q^^^^^   l€»  *2m  forty  years  ago;"  that  "  they  denounced 

^^^   ^^*^ci  Christ  for  not  agreeing  with  them  ; "  but  that  *•  Aey 

^^  «     ^^^     constitute  the  civilized  world ;  nor  were  they,  if  the 

1^   ^^^  *^^^Ast  be  told,  a  very  respecUble  portion  of  it"    Let  it 

^^^^^^*^^ Umbered  that  this  was  only  forty  years  ago ;  and  yet 

•  j^^^'^***^j^  to  Mr.  Black,  a  few  disreputable  men  changed  die 

^  ^.    ^^^  miearfy  fifty  millions  of  people,  changed  the  Constitution 

v|^j^^^      Xjnited  States,  liberated  a  race  firom  slavery,  dothed 

ij^^    _^^^^x]lions  of  people  with  political  rights,  took  posseauon  of 

yea^^  '^-^'Xjrcmment,  managed  its  af&irs  for  more  than  twenty 

Is  1^  jLb^^^^^^  ^^^  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

^^  ^"«  Black's  idea  that  this  happened  by  chance?    If  not, 

^"^crording  to  him,  there  are  but  two  ways  to  account  for 

'  the  rapidity  with  which  Republicanism  spread  proves 

-Tnatural  origin,  "  or  else  its  propagation  was  provided 

carried  on  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  Divine  Being  himsdC" 

-^  these  two,  Mr.  Black  may  make  his  chdoe.     He  will 

see  that  the  rapid  rise  and  spread  of  any  doctrine  does 

1  tend  to  show  that  it  was  divinely  revealed. 

argument  b  applicable  to  all  rdigions.    Mohammedans 

\  it  as  well  as  Christians.    Mohammed  was  a  poor  man, 

'  of  camels.    He  was  without  education,  without  influ- 

ad  without  wealth,  and  yet  in  a  few  yean  he  consoli- 

^Y^V   w^^    thousands  of  tribes,  and  made  millions  of  men  confess 

^C^^^^^^^cre  b  "  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  hb  prophet"    Hb 

%  ^^^^^8  was  a  thousand  times  greater  during  hb  life  than  that 


,^^  %ist    He  was  not  crudfied ;  he  was  a  conqueror.     "  Of 
^j^^^^n,  he  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  human 
^  Yv^  ^  *  '    Never  in  the  world's  hbtory  did  a  rdigion  spread  with 
^      ^^pidity  of  his.     It  burst  like  a  storm  over  the  feirest  por- 
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tkms  of  the  globe.  If  Mr.  Bhck  »  right  in  hb  posatioo  that 
rapidity  is  secured  only  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  Divine  Being, 
then  Mohammed  was  most  certainly  the  prophet  of  God.  As 
to  wars  of  extermination  and  slavery^  Mohammed  agreed  with 
Mr.  Black,  and  upon  polygamy,  with  Jehovah.  As  to  regions 
toleration,  he  was  great  enough  to  say  that  "  men  hokling  to 
any  form  of  fiuth  might  be  saved,  provided  they  were  virtnoua.'* 
In  this,  he  was  br  in  advance  both  of  Jehovah  and  Mr.  Blade. 

It  will  not  do  to  take  the  ground  that  the  rajnd  rise  and 
spread  of  a  religion  demonstrates  its  divine  character.  Yean 
before  Gautama  died,  hb  region  was  established,  and  his 
disciples  were  numbered  by  millions.  His  doctrines  were  not 
enforced  by  the  sword,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  and  the  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  human  race  are  to-day  the  foDowers  of  Gautama.  Hb 
rdigion  has  outlived  all  that  existed  in  hb  time ;  and  acconfing 
to  Dr.  Draper,  "there  b  no  other  country  in  the  worid  except 
Indb  that  has  the  religion  to-day  it  had  at  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ*'  Gautama  believed  in  the  equality  of  all  men;  ab- 
horred the  spirit  of  caste,  and  proclaimed  justice,  mercy,  and 
education  for  alL 

Imagine  a  Mohammedan  answering  an  infidel ;  would  he  noC 
use  the  aigument  of  Mr  Black,  simply  substituting  Mohammed 
for  Christ,  just  as  effectually  as  it  has  been  used  against  me? 
There  was  a  time  when  India  was  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world.  Would  not  your  aigument,  Mr.  Black,  have  been  just 
as  good  in  the  mouth  of  a  Brahmin  then,  as  it  b  in  yours  now  ? 
Egypt,  the  mysterious  mother  of  mankind,  with  her  pyramids 
built  thirty- four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  was  once  the  first 
in  all  the  earth,  and  gave  to  us  our  trinity,  and  our  symbol  of 
the  cross.  Could  not  a  priest  of  Isb  and  Osiris  have  used  your 
arguments  to  prove  that  hb  religion  was  divine,  and  could  he 
not  have  closed  by  saying :  "  From  the  fiicts  established  by 
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dus  evidence  it  foDows  irresistibly  that  our  religion  came  to  us 
from  God?*'  Do  you  not  see  that  your  argument  proves  too 
mudi,  and  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  religions  of 
tlie  world? 

Again*  it  is  urged  that  *'  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  its  founder 
and  his  apostles  was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  adjudication 
as  solemn  and  authoritative  as  mortal  intelligence  could  pro- 
nounce." If  this  is  true,  then  "  the  acceptance  of  Buddhism 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  generation  contemporary  with  its 
founder  was  an  adjudication  as  solemn  and  authoritative  as  mor- 
tal intelligence  could  pronounce."  The  same  could  be  said  of 
Mohammedanism,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  religion  that  has  ever 
benefited  or  cursed  this  world.  This  argument,  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form,  b  this :  All  that  succeeds  b  inspired. 

The  old  argument  that  if  Christianity  b  a  human  fabrication 
its  authors  must  have  been  either  good  men  or  bad  men,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  persons — the 
good  and  the  bad.  There  b  at  least,  one  other  dass— M^  mis* 
iakai^  and  both  of  the  other  classes  may  belong  to  this. 
Thousands  of  most  excellent  people  have  been  deceived,  and 
the  history  of  the  world  b  filled  with  instances  where  men  have 
bonesdy  supposed  that  they  had  received  communications  firom 
mi^;eb  and  gods. 

In  thousands  of  instances  these  pretended  communications 
contained  the  purest  and  highest  thoughts,  together  with  the 
most  important  truths ;  yet  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  these 
accounts  are  true ;  neither  can  they  be  proved  by  saying  that 
the  men  who  claimed  to  be  inspired  were  good.  What  we 
must  say  is,  that  being  good  men,  they  were  mistaken  ;  and  it 
is  the  charitable  mande  of  a  mistake  that  I  throw  over  Mr. 
Blade,  when  I  find  him  defending  the  institution  of  slavery. 
He  seems  to  think  it  utterly  incredible  that  any  "  combination  of 
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love  and  sdMeadaL 

DocsnocSCr.  Bbdkk 
with  witcfimfr  actxsskEy 
Doe»  he  HOC  know  that  tfiej  afiniHrrf 
fice  ID  fice  widi  Sotm,  aodliadaaU 
power?  Doo  he  oot  kziov  that  1 
in  tbe  pnsseiice  and  czpecQCrai  • 
tint  humligdi  of  joc^es,  sooe  of  i 
GBxoOy  bdicvcd  n  tlie 
s? 
Wearetolddiat  "  Acre  is  no  good  reasoa  id  dodbt  dat  I 
Mal'""^"'^  of  die  Evangefists,  as  ve  have  dbeai  aov,  i 
genoiiie."  The  fact  is,  no  one  knows  vlio  aade  dK 
ments  of  die  ErmgAi^** 
^  There  are  diree  important  maniHcripto  opoo  vUdi  die 
Chrisdan  worid  rdes.  "  The  first  appeared  in  die  catak)giie 
of  tbe  Vatican,  in  1475.  This  contains  the  OM.  Testament 
Of  the  New,  it  contains  the  four  goq>ds, — the  Acts,  the  seven 
CathoGc  ^istks,  nine  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle 
to  tbe  Hebrews,  as  &r  as  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  nindi 
diapter,"— and  nothing  more.  This  is  known  as  the  Codex 
Vatican.  "The  second,  the  Alexandrine,  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  the  First,  in  1628.  It  contains  the  Okl  and  New 
Testaments,  with  some  exceptions ;  passages  are  wanting  in 
Matthew,  in  John,  and  in  II.  Corinthians.  It  also  contains  the 
Epistle  of  Gemens  Romanus,  a  letter  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
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^'^a&e  oTEusdMus  oo  the  Psalms."    The  last  b  the  Sinaitic 

^^<>^  discovert  about  1850,  at  the  Convent  of  St  Gather* 

^^\  on  Mount  SinaL     *'  It  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

^^^^Qts,  and  in  addition  the  entire  Episde  of  Barnabas,  and  a 

P^^^Km  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas — two  books  which,  up  to 

^  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  were  looked  upon  by 

''^y  as  Scripture.*'     In  this  manuscript,  or  codex,  the  gospel 

^  Sl  Mark  concludes  with  the  eighth  verse  of  the  sixteenth 

^^Pte,  leaving  out  the  frightful  passage  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 

j"^**Wt  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.     He  that 

^*^^^^  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth 

"^•Mbedanmed."  ^ 

^   matters  of  the  utmost  importance  these  manuscripts  dis- 
^'*^»  but  even  if  they  all  agreed  it  would  not  furnish  the 
*^*^t«st  evklence  of  thdr  truth.     It  will  not  do  to  call  the 
'^^'^^^sents  made  in  the  gospeb  *'  depositions,''  until  it  is  abso* 
"^y  established  who  made  them,  and  the  circumstances  under 
''bich  they  were  made.    Neither  can  we  say  that  "  they  were 
^^^  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,"  until  we  know  who 
^'^  them.     It  is  absurd  to  say  that  "  the  witnesses  could  not 
l^ve  been  mistaken,  because  the  nature  of  the  facts  precluded 
^  possibility  of  any  delusion  about  them. ' '  Gan  it  be  pretended 
tbat  the  witnesses  could  not  have  been  mbtaken  about  the  rela* 
tioQ  the  Holy  Ghost  is  alleged  to  have  sustained  to  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of  delusion  about  a  circumstance 
of  that  kmd  ?    Did  the  writers  of  the  four  gospels  have  "  '  the 
sensible  aixl  true  avouch  of  their  own  eyes '  and  ears ' '  in  that 
behalf?    How  was  it  possible  for  any  one  of  the  four  Evangel- 
ists to  know  that  Ghrist  was  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he  was 
God  ?    Hb  mother  wrote  nothing  on  the  subject     Matthew 
says  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  told  Joseph  in  a  dream,  but 
Joseph  never  wrote  an  account  of  this  wonderful  vision.     Luke 
tcOs  OS  that  the  angd  had  a  conversation  with  Mary,  and  that 
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Mary  toM  EIJTahrth,  bat  EHnbcth  never  wrote  a  woixL  Tliefe 
is  no  account  of  Mary,  or  Joseph,  or  ECzabeth,  or  the  angel, 
havii^  had  any  cooveisatioa  with  Ifatdiew,  Mark,  Loke,  or 
John,  in  whidi  one  word  was  said  about  the  nuiacoloiis  origin 
of  Jesus  ChrisL  The  persons  who  knew  did  not  write,  ao  diat 
the  account  is  nothii^  but  hearsay.  Does  Bfr.  Black  pretend 
that  such  statements  would  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  any 
court?  But  how  do  we  know  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  wrote 
a  word  of  the  goq>eb  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  Christ  wrote 
nothing?  How  do  we  know  that  the  writers  of  the  goapA 
"were  men  of  unimpeachable  character?" 

All  this  is  answered  by  saying  *'  that  nothii^  was  said  by  the 
most  virulent  enemies  against  the  personal  honesty  of  the 
Evangdists."  How  is  this  known  ?  If  Christ  performed  the 
mirades  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  why  would  the  Jews 
put  to  death  a  man  aUe  to  raise  thdr  dead  ?  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  kill  the  Master  of  Death  ?  How  ^Ed  it  happen 
that  a  man  who  had  done  so  many  miiades  was  so  obscure,  so* 
unknown,  that  one  of  his  disdples  had  to  be  bribed  to  point  him 
out?  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  ones  he  had  cured  were  not  his 
disciples  ?  Can  we  believe,  upon  the  testimony  of  those  about 
whose  character  we  know  nothing,  that  Lazarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead?  What  became  of  Lazarus?  We  never  hear 
of  him  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  been  an 
object  of  great  interest.  People  would  have  said :  *'  He  is  the 
man  who  was  once  dead."  Thousands  would  have  inquired 
of  him  about  the  other  world  ;  would  have  asked  him  where  he 
was  when  he  received  the  information  that  he  was  wanted  on 
the  earth.  Hb  experience  would  have  been  vasdy  more  inter- 
esting  than  everythmg  else  in  the  New  Testament  A  returned 
traveler  from  the  shores  of  Eternity— one  who  had  walked 
twice  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow — ^would  have  been  the 
most  interesting  of  human  beings.    When  he  came  to  die  again,. 
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people  would  have  said :  "  He  is  not  afraid ;  he  has  had  ex- 
perience; he  knows  what  death  is.'*  But,  stiangdy  enough, 
diis  Lazarus  &des  into  obscurity  with  **  the  wise  men  of  the 
East*"  and  with  the  dead  who  came  out  of  their  graves  on  the 
night  of  the  crucifixion.  How  b  it  known  that  it  was  daimed, 
during  the  life  of  Christ,  that  he  had  wrought  a  mirade  ?  And 
if  the  claim  was  made«  how  b  it  known  that  it  was  not  denied? 
Did  the  Jews  believe  that  Christ  was  dothed  with  miraculous 
power?  Would  they  have  dared  to  crucify  a  man  who  had 
die  power  to  dothe  the  dead  with  life  ?  Is  it  not  wonderfid 
that  no  one  at  the  trial  of  Christ  said  one  word  about  the 
miracles  he  had  wrought?  Nothing  about  the  sick  he  had 
healed,  nor  the  dead  he  had  raised? 

Is  it  not  wonderiul  that  Josephus,  the  best  hbtorian  the 
Hebrews  produced,  says  nothing  about  the  life  or  death  of 
Christ ;  nothii^  about  the  massacre  of  the  infants  by  Herod ; 
not  one  word  about  the  wonderful  star  that  visited  the  sky  at 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  nothing  about  the  darkness  that  fell  upon 
the  world  for  several  hours  in  the  midst  of  day ;  and  fiuled  en* 
tirdy  to  mention  that  hundreds  of  graves  were  opened,  and  that 
multitudes  of  Jews  arose  from  the  dead,  and  visited  the  Holy 
Gty  ?  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  no  hbtorian  ever  mentioned  any 
of  these  prodigies?  and  b  it  not  more  amazing  than  all  the  rest, 
that  Christ  himself  concealed  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
die  dogma  of  the  atonement,  the  necessity  of  beUef,  and  the 
mjfstery  of  the  second  birth  ? 

Of  course  I  know  that  two  letters  were  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  concerning  the  execution  of 
Christ,  but  they  have  been  shown  to  be  forgeries.  I  also  know 
that  "various  letters  were  drctdated  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ," 
and  that  one  letter  b  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  to 
Abganis,  king  of  Edessa ;  but  as  there  was  no  king  of  Edessa 
at  chat  time,  thb  letter  b  admitted  to  have  been  a  forgery.     I 
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also  admit  that  a  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  St  Paul 
was  forged. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  only  a  few  years  ago,  men  daimed 
to  have  found  golden  plates  upon  which  was  written  a  revela- 
tion from  God.    They  founded  a  new  religion,  and,  according 
to  their  statement,  did  many  miracles.    They  were  treated  as 
outcasts,  and  their  leader  was  murdered.    These  men  made 
their  "depo^tions"  "  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.'* 
They  were  mobbed,  persecuted,  derided,  and  yet  they  insisted 
that  their  prophet  had  miraculous  power,  and  that  he,  too, 
could  swing  back  the  hingeless  door  of  death.    The  foOowers 
of  these  men  have  increased,  in  these  few  years,  so  that  now 
the  murdered  prophet  has  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
disciples.     It  will  be  hard  to  find  a  contradiction  of  these  pre- 
tended miracles,  although  this  is  an  age  filled  with  papers, 
magazines,  and  books.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  claims  of  Joseph 
Smith  were  so  preposterous  that  sensible  people  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  write  and  print  denials.     When  we  remember  that 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  there  were  but  few  people  who 
could  write,  and  that  a  manuscript  did  not  become  public  in 
any  modem  sense,  it  was  possible  for  the  gospels  to  have  been 
written  with  all  the  foolish  claims  in  reference  to  miracles  with- 
out exciting  comment  or  denial.     There  is  not,  in  all  the 
contemporaneous  literature  of  the  world,  a  single  word  about 
Christ  or  his  apostles.     The  paragraph  in  Josephus  is  admitted 
to  be  an  interpolation,  and  the  letters,  the  account  of  the  trial, 
and  several  other  documents  forged  by  the  zeal  of  the  eariy 
fathers,  are  now  admitted  to  be  &lse. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  "  the  statements  made  by  the 

.  evangelists  are  alike  upon  every  important  point"     If  there  is 

anything  of  importance  in  the  New  Testament,  from  the  theo- 

^  logical  stand-point,   it  is  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ     If 

that  happened,   it  was  a  miracle   great   enough   to   surfint 
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wonder.     Are  the  statements  of  the  inspired  witnesses  alike  on 
this  important  point  ?    Let  us  see. 

Matthew  says  nothing  upon  the  subject  Either  Matthew 
was  not  there,  had  never  heard  of  the  ascension, — or,  having 
heard  of  it,  did  not  believe  it,  or  having  seen  it,  thought  it  too 
onimpoitant  to  record.  To  this  wonder  of  wonders  Mark 
devotes  one  verse :  "  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right-hand 
of  God.''  Can  we  believe  that  this  verse  was  written  by  one 
who  witnessed  the  ascension  o(  Jesus  Christ;  by  one  who 
watched  his  Master  slowly  rising  through  the  air  till  distance 
reft  him  from  hb  tearful  sight  f  Luke,  another  of  the  witnesses, 
says :  "And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.''  John  corrob- 
orates Matthew  by  saying  nothing  on  the  subject.  Now  we 
find  that  the  last  chapter  of  Mark,  after  the  eighth  verse,  b  an 
interpobtion  ;  so  that  Mark  really  says  nothing  about  the 
occurrence.  Either  the  ascension  of  Christ  must  be  given  up, 
or  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  witnesses  do  not  agree,  and 
that  three  of  them  never  heard  of  that  most  stupendous 
event. 

Again,  if  anything  could  have  left  its  "form  and  pressure" 
on  the  brain,  it  must  have  been  the  last  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  last  words,  according  to  Matthew,  are  :  ' '  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The 
last  words,  according  to  the  inspired  witness  known  as  Mark, 
are :  "  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe :  in  my 
name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thii^,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on 
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the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."  Luke  tells  us  that  the  last 
words  uttered  by  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  ables^ng,  were : 
"  And  behold,  I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon 
you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high."  The  last  words,  according  to 
John,  were :  "  Peter,  seeing  Him,  saith  to  Jesus :  Lord,  and  what 
shall  this  man  do  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me." 

An  account  of  the  ascension  is  also  given  in  the  Acts  of  die 
Aposdes ;  and  the  last  words  of  Christ,  according  to  that  in- 
spired witness,  are :  *'  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria^ 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  In  this  account  of 
the  ascension  we  find  that  two  men  stood  by  the  disdples  in 
white  apparel,  and  asked  them:  "Ye  men  of  Galilee^  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  Matthew  says  nothing  of 
the  two  men.  Mark  never  saw  them.  Luke  may  have  for- 
gotten them  when  writing  his  gospel,  and  John  may  have 
regarded  them  as  optical  illusions. 

Luke  testifies  that  Christ  ascended  on  the  very  day  of  his 
resurrection.  John  deposes  that  eight  days  after  the  resurrec- 
tion Christ  appeared  to  the  disciples  and  convinced  Thomas.' 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told  that  Christ  remained  on  earth  for  forty 
days  after  his  resurrection.  These  ' '  depositions ' '  do  not  agree. 
Neither  do  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  their  histories  of  the 
infancy  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  both  to  be  true.  One  of 
these  "  witnesses"  must  have  been  mistaken. 

The  most  wonderful  miracle  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  having  been  wrought  by  Christ,  is  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
While  all  the  writers  of  the  gospels,'  in  many  instances,  record 
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the  same  wonders  and  the  same  conversations,  is  it  not  remark- 
aUe  that  the  greatest  mirade  is  mentioned  alone  by  John  ? 

Two  of  the  witnesses,  Matthew  and  Luke,  give  the  genealogy 
of  Oirist  Matthew  says  that  there  were  forty-two  generations 
from  Abraham  to  Oirist  Luke  insists  that  there  were  forty- 
two  fitMn  Christ  to  David,  while  Matthew  gives  the  number  as 
twenty-eight  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  old  objection. 
An  otijecticm  remains  youi^  until  it  has  been  answered.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  Luke  and  Matthew  do  not  agree  on  a  single 
name  of  Christ's  ancestors  for  thirty-seven  generations? 

There  b  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  "  witnesses  "  as 
to  what  the  gospd  of  Christ  is.  If  we  take  the  "  depositions'* 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  then  the  gospel  of  Christ  amounts 
simply  to  thb :  That  God  will  forgive  the  forgiving,  and  that 
he  win  be  merdfiil  to  the  merciful  According  to  three  wit- 
nesses, Christ  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ; 
never  beard  of  the  second  birth  ;  and  did  not  base  salvation,  in 
whole  nor  in  part,  on  belief  In  the  "deposition"  of  John, 
we  find  that  we  must  be  bom  again ;  that  we  must  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  an  atonement  was  made  for  us. 
If  Christ  ever  said  these  things  to,  or  in  the  hearing  of,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  they  forgot  to  mention  them. 

To  my  mind,  the  £iilure  of  the  evangelists  to  agree  as  to  what 
it  necessary  for  man  to  do  in  order  to  insure  the  salvation  of 
Us  soul,  b  a  demonstration  that  they  were  not  inspired. 

Neither  do  the  witnesses  agree  as  to  the  hst  words  of  Christ 
when  he  was  crucified.  Matthew  says  that  he  cried:  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  Mark  agrees 
with  Matthew.  Luke  testifies  that  hb  last  words  were :  * '  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  John  states  that  he 
cficd:  "Itbfinbhed.'* 

Luke  says  that  Christ  said  of  hb  murderers :    "  Father^ 
forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."    Matthew^ 
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Mark,  and  John  do  not  record  these  touching  words.  John 
says  that  Christ,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  said  to  his 
disciples:  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  ans  ye  retain,  they  arc  re- 
tained." 

The  other  disciples  do  not  record  this  monstrous  passage. 
They  did  not  hear  the  abdication  of  God.  They  were  not 
present  when  Christ  placed  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  put  a  world  beneath  the  feet  of  priests. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  differences  and  contradictions  in 
these  "  depositions"  (and  there  are  hundreds  of  them)  by  say- 
ing that  each  one  told  the  story  as  he  remembered  it,  or  as  he 
had  heard  it,  or  that  the  accounts  have  been  changed,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  witnesses  were  in^ired  of  God.  We 
can  account  for  these  contradictions  by  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  infirmides  of  human  nature 
cannot  be  predicated  of  a  divine  being. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  should  there  be  more  than  one  inspired 
gospel?  Of  what  use  were  the  other  three?  There  can  be 
only  one  true  account  of  anything.  All  other  true  accounts 
must  simply  be  copies  of  that  And  I  ask  agsun,  why  should 
there  have  been  more  than  one  inspired  gospel?  That  which 
is  the  test  of  truth  as  to  ordinary  witnesses  is  a  demonstration 
against  their  inspiration.  It  will  not  do  at  this  late  day  to  say 
that  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ  demonstrated  his  divine 
origin  or  mission.  The  wonderful  works  he  did,  did  not  con- 
vince the  people  with  whom  he  lived.  In  spite  of  the  mirades, 
he  was  crucified.  He  was  charged  with  blasphemy.  ••  Police- 
men" denounced  the  "scurrility"  of  his  words,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  doctrines.  He  was  no  doubt  told  that  it  was 
"almost  a  crime  to  utter  blasphemy  in  the  presence  of  a  Jewish 
woman  ;"  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  taunted  for  throwing 
away  "the  golden  metewand"  of  the  "infallible  God  who 
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authorized  slavery  in  Judea*'*  and  taking  the  ''  ehstic  cord  of 
human  ftding.** 

Christians  tell  us  that  the  citizens  of  Mecca  refused  to  believe 
on  Mohammed  because  he  was  an  impostor,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  refused  to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  because 
he  was  nai  an  impostor. 

If  Christ  had  wrought  the  miracles  attributed  to  him — if  he 
had  cured  the  maimed,  the  leprous,  and  the  .halt — if  he  had 
changed  the  night  of  blindness  into  blessed  day — if  he  had 
wrested  from  the  fleshless  hand  of  avaricious  death  the  stolen 
jewd  of  a  life,  and  clothed  again  with  throbbing  flesh  the  pulse- 
less dust,  he  would  have  won  the  love  and  adoration  of  man- 
kind. If  ever  there  shall  stand  upon  this  earth  the  king  of 
death,  all  human  knees  will  touch  the  ground. 

We  are  fiirther  informed  that  *'  what  we  call  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  consist  of  great  public  events  which  are 
tuffidendy  established  by  history  without  special  proof" 

Of  course,  we  admit  that  the  Roman  Empire  existed;  that 
Jufitts  Caesar  was  assassinated ;  and  we  may  admit  that  Rome 
Was  founded  by  Romulus  and  Remus  ;  but  will  some  one  be 
kind  enough  to  tdl  us  how  the  assassination  of  Caesar  even 
tends  to  prove  that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a 
woif?  We  wiU  all  admit  that,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
Mohammed  was  bom  at  Mecca ;  that  his  victorious  hosts  van- 
quished half  the  Christian  world ;  that  the  crescent  triumphed 
over  the  cross  upon  a  thousand  fields ;  that  all  the  Christians 
of  the  earth  were  not  able  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  an  im- 
postor the  empty  grave  of  Christ  We  will  all  admit  that  the 
Mohammedans  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences ;  that  they  gave 
us  our  numerals ;  Uught  us  the  higher  mathematics  ;  gave  us 
our  first  ideas  of  astronomy,  and  that  "  science  was  thrust  mto 
the  brain  of  Europe  on  the  point  of  a  Moorish  lance ;"  and 
jet  we  win  not  admit  that  Mohammed  was  divinely  inspired. 
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nor  that  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  angd  Gabrid, 
nor  that  after  his  death  his  coffin  was  suspended  in  mid-air. 

A  litde  while  ago,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  gendeman  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  Sunday-school  children.  In  hb  address, 
he  stated  that  some  people  were  wicked  enough  to  deny  the 
story  of  the  deluge ;  that  he  was  a  traveler ;  that  he  had  been 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  stone 
from  that  sacred  locality.  The  children  were  then  invited  to 
form  in  procession  and  walk  by  the  pulpit»  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  this  wonderful  stone.  After  they  had  looked  at  it,  the 
lecturer  said  :  **  Now,  children,  if  you  ever  hear  anybody  deny 
the  story  of  the  deluge,  or  say  that  the  ark  did  not  rest  on 
Mount  Ararat,  you  can  tell  them  that  you  know  better,  because 
you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  a  stone  from  that  very 
mountain." 

The  fact  that  Christ  lived  in  Palestine  does  not  tend  to  show 
that  he  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  does 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion  substantiate  the  ascenaoo 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  all  admit  that  Socrates  lived  in  Athens, 
but  we  do  not  admit  that  he  had  a  fiimiliar  spirit  I  am  satisfied 
that  John  Wesley  was  an  Englishman,  but  I  hardly  believe  that 
God  postponed  a  rain  because  Mr.  Wesley  wanted  to  preach. 
All  the  natural  things  in  the  world  are  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  supernatural.  Mr.  Black  reasons  in  this  wayj.  There  was 
a  hydra-headed  monster.  We  know  this,  because  Hercules 
killed  him.  There  must  have  been  such  a  woman  as  Proser- 
pine, otherwise  Pluto  could  not  have  carried  her  away.  Christ 
must  have  been  divine,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  his  father. 
And  there  must  have  been  such  a  being  as  the  Holy  Ghost, 
because  without  a  father  Christ  could  not  have  existed.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  deny  everything  because  a  part  is  £ilse, 
reason  exactly  the  other  way.  They  insist  that  because  there 
was  no  hydra-headed  monster,  Hercules  did  not  exist    The 
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position,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  natural  is  not  to  be 
^^^^^'rfed  because  found  in  the  company  of  the  miraculous, 
■*^tJier  should  the  miraculous  be  believed  because  assodated 
%  "WntH  the  probable.  There  was  in  all  probability  such  a  man 
*^  J«sii3  Christ.  He  may  have  lived  in  Jerusalem.  He  may 
^^^  t>«ea  cnidfied,  but  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  or  that 
^^  ^^^^3  raised  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  bodily  to  Heaven, 
■^^vcr  been,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  never  be. 


M^V^^f^endy  tired  with  his  efforts  to  answer  what  I  really  said, 
r    Y^v 
*       *^^lc  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  "compressing**  my 

■Y]j^^^*^ons  and  putting  them  in  italics.     By  his  system  of 

^*P**X>r<ession "  he  was  enabled  to  squeeze  out  what  I  really 

.  ^    ^*K|  substitute  a  few  sentences  of  his  own.     I  did  not  say 
that    • «  ^-^^ 
^^j^      vlhristianity  offers  eternal  salvation  as  the  reward  of 

Y^^g-  ^^^>ne,**  but  I  did  say  that  no  salvation  is  offered  wUkaui 

y,    ^^^       There  must  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of 

^  ».'^^^'*  witnesses  on  thb  subject    In  one  place  we  are 

1^  ^  ^^^t  a  man  b  '^justified  by  £iith  without  the  deeds  of  the 

w^      ^^  u>  another,  "  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 

1^^^^  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him 

^     ^^teouscesB ;  **  and  the  fdlowing  passages  seem  to  show 

^^^Ceasity  of  belief : 

^  t^atbcUtvtCkoBHimisttoteoiideiiin«d;biitbethatbdietcthDoliscoo> 


^^^^  ^Iraadj,  h&eaam  bt  iMtb  not  believed  ia  Uie  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son 

^^^^^  ••Hetb«lbeiieveChoBtbeSoDbaUieverlaitliicUfe:andbetbatbeUeTetb 

*^^^Soo,ihanttotneUfe;  biittbe  wrath  ofGodabkleUiOBbim.*'    ••Jetaa 

**^  ^^lo  her,  I  aa  the  lesanectloo  and  the  Ule ;  he  that  beliereth  in  Me,  thooffh 

^^tttdead,yelihanhelim"    •«  And  whoeoefer  Uveth  and  believeth  in  Me, 

^^^•titrdie.'*    *'Forthe  cifU  and  calUnf  of  God  are  withoot  lepentanc*.** 

"'^  bjr  grace  ate  j%  saved  throofh  faith ;  and  that  not  of  Toaraelvct ;  it  is  tli» 

gtflQfCod."    •«  Not  of  works,  ket  any  man  ehoald  boaiL"    ••  Wbosoeverihan 

CL9km  that  Jesns  is  the  Soo  of  God,  God  dwelleth  ia  him,  and  he  in  God. 

«*  yboieem  beiievtth  not  ihaB  he  damned," 
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I  do  not  understand  that  the  Christians  of  to-day  insist  that 
simple  belief  win  secure  the  salvation  of  the  souL  I  believe  it 
is  stated  in  the  Bible  that  "  the  very  devils  believe  ;'*  and  it 
would  seem  from  this  that  belief  is  not  such  a  meritorious  thing, 
after  all.  But  Christians  do  insist  that  without  belief  no  man 
can  be  saved  ;  that  &ith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  there 
is  "  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  can  be  saved,"  except  that  of  Christ  My  doctrine  b  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  be  saved,  and  that  is  to  act  in  harmony 
with  your  surroundings — ^to  live  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
your  being.  A  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  has  no  right  to  create 
a  person  destined  to  everlasting  pain.  For  die  honest  infidd, 
according  to  the  American  Evangelical  pulpit,  there  b  no 
heaven.  For  the  upright  atheist,  there  b  nothing  in  another 
world  but  punishment  Mr.  Black  admits  that  lunatics  and 
idiots  are  in  no  danger  of  hell.  Thb  being  so,  hb  God  should 
have  created  only  lunatics  and  idiots.  Why  should  the  iatal 
gift  of  brain  be  given  to  any  human  being,  if  such  gift  renders 
him  liable  to  eternal  hell  ?  Better  be  a  lunatic  here  and  an 
angel  there.  Better  be  an  idiot  in  thb  world,  if  you  can  be  a 
seraph  in  the  next 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  Mr.  Black  has  nothii^ 
to  offer  except  the  barren  statement  that  it  is  believed  by  the 
wisest  and  the  best  A  Mohammedan,  speaking  in  Constanti* 
nople,  will  say  the  same  of  the  Koran.  A  Brahmin,  in  a  Hindu 
temple,  will  make  the  same  remark,  and  so  will  the  American 
Indian,  when  he  endeavors  to  enforce  something  upon  the 
young  of  hb  tribe.  He  will  say  :  '*  The  best,  the  greatest  of 
our  tribe  have  believed  in  this."  Thb  is  the  argument  of  the 
cemetery,  the  philosophy  of  epitaphs,  the  logic  of  the  coffin. 
Who  are  the  greatest  and  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind  ? 
This  statement,  that  it  has  been  believed  by  the  best,  b  made 
in  connection  with  an  admission  that  it  cannot  be  £ithomed  by 
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the  wisest.  It  b  not  daimed  that  a  thing  is  necessarily  £dse 
because  it  b  not  understood,  but  I  do  claim  that  it  b  not  neces- 
sarily true  because  it  cannot  be  comprehended.  I  still  insbt 
that  '*  the  plan  of  redempdoa«*'  as  usually  preached,  b  absurd, 
uiqust,  and  immoraL 

For  neariy  two  thousand  years  Judas  Iscariot  iias  been  exe- 
crated by  mankind ;  and  yet,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
b  true,  upon  hb  treachery  hung  the  plan  of  salvation.  Sup- 
pose Judas  had  known  of  thb  plan — known  that  he  was  selected 
by  Christ  for  that  very  purpose,  that  Christ  was  depending  on 
him.  And  suppose  that  he  also  knew  that  only  by  betraying 
Christ  could  he  save  either  himself  or  others ;  what  ought  Judas 
to  have  done?  •  Are  you  willing  to  rely  upon  an  argument  that 
justifies  the  treachery  of  that  wretch  ? 

I  insisted  upon  knowing  how  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent 
man  could  satisfy  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  guil^.  To  this, 
Mr.  Black  reifies  as  follows:  "Thb  raises  a  metaphysical  ques- 
tioo,  whidi  it  b  not  necessary  or  possible  for  me  to  discuss 
here.'*  Is  thb  considered  an  answer?  Is  it  in  thb  way  that 
*'  my  misty  creations  are  made  to  roll  away  and  vanbh  into 
air  one  after  another?  '*  Is  thb  the  best  that  can  be  done  by 
one  of  the  disciples  of  the  infallible  God  who  butchered  babei 
in  Judea?  Is  it  possible  for  a  ''policeman"  to  "silence a  rude 
disturber"  in  thb  way?  To  answer  an  argument,  b  it  only 
necessary  U>  say  that  it  "raises  a  metaphysical  question?" 
Again  I  say :  The  life  of  Christ  b  worth  its  example,  its  moral 
fbroe,  its  heroism  of  benevolence.  And  again  I  say  :  The  effort 
to  vindicate  a  law  by  inflicting  punishment  on  the  innocent  b 
a  second  violation  instead  of  a  vindication. 

Mr.  Bbdt,  under  the  pretense  of  "  compressing,"  puts  in  my 
mouth  the  following :  ' '  The  doctrine  of  non-resbtance,  forgive- 
ocfls  of  injuries,  recondlbtion  with  enemies,  as  taught  in  the  New 
b  the  child  of  weakness,  degrading  and  unjust  "^ 
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This  is  entirdy.  untrue.     What  I  did  say  is  this :  **  The  idea 
of  non-reastance  never  occurred  to  a  man  who  had  the  power 
to  protect  himseUl    This  doctrine  was  the  child  of  weakness^ 
bom  when  redstance  was  imposable."     I  said  not  one  wofd 
agmnst  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  not  one  word  against  the 
reconciliation  of  enemies — not  one  word.    I  believe  in  the 
reconciliation  of  enemies.     I  believe  in  a  reasonable  forgiveness 
of  injuries.     But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  non-redst- 
ance.    Mr.  Black  proceeds  to  say  that  Christianity  forbids  us 
"to  cherish  animosity,  to  thirst  for  mere  revenge,  to  hoard  up 
wrongs  real  or  fancied,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  chance  of  paying 
them  back  ;  to  be  impatient,  unforgiving,  malidous,  and  cruel 
to  all  who  have  crossed  us."    And  yet  the  man  who  thus  de- 
scribes Oiristianity  tells  us  that  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our 
duty,  to  fight  savages  as  savages  fight  us ;  insists  that  where  a 
nation  tries  to  exterminate  us,  we  have  a  right  to  exterminate 
them.     This  same  man,  who  tells  us  that  *'  the  diabolical  pro* 
pensities  of  the  human  heart  are  checked  and  curbed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Qiristian  religion,*'  and  that  this  religion  "has 
converted  men  from  low  savages  into  refined  and  dvilized 
beings,*'  still  insists  that  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion 
established  slavery,  waged  wars  of  extermination,  abhorred  die 
liberty  of  thought,  and  practised  the  divine  virtues  of  retalia* 
tion  and  revenge.     If  it  is  our  duty  to  forgive  t>ur  enemies, 
ought  not  God  to  forgive  his  ?    Is  it  possible  that  God  win 
hate  his  enemies  when  he  tells  us  that  we  must  love  ours  ?  The 
enemies  of  God  cannot  injure  him,  but  ours  can  injure  us.     If 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  injured  to  forgive,  why  should  the  unin- 
jured insist  upon  having  revenge  ?    Why  should  a  being  who 
destroys  nations  with  pestilence  and  famine  expect  that  his 
children  will  be  loving  and  forgiving? 
»       Mr.  Black  insists  that  without  a  belief  in  God  there  can  be 
no  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
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j^  ^theist  to  have  a  conscience.     Mr.  Black,  the  Oiristian,  the 

^^'^^'^d'  in  God,  upholds  wars  of  extermination.     I  denounce 

T*^  ^■^^ars  as  murder.     He  upholds  the  institution  of  slavery.    I 

^^*<Hi«ice  that  institution  as  the  basest  of  crimes.     Yet  I  am 

^^  ^H^t  I  have  no  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  I  meas- 

.      ^•^^fc   •  •  the  elastic  cord  of  human  feeling, '  *  while  the  believer 

•i^v^try  and  wars  of  extermination  measures  with  "  the  gold- 

^"Jl^^wand  of  God." 

^^^^^  is  right  and  what  is  wrong?    Everything  is  right  that 


flto^^  ^*^  ^^  happiness  of  mankind,  and  everything  b  wroi^ 
tli»  »^*^^*^^****  *""*  ^^  human  misery.  What  can  increase 
^^^^I^piness  of  this  world  more  than  to  do  away  with  every 
•"■^  slavery,  and  with  all  war?    What  can  increase  the 


^^^^  of  mankind  more  than  to  increase  wars  and  put  chains 

^^"^  v^ore  human  limbs  ?    What  is  consdence  ?    If  man  were 


'^^^^  of  suffering,  if  man  could  not  fed  pain,  the  word 

^j^^^^^^ience"  never  would  have  passed  his  lips.    The  man 

«^j^^  vl^^^^  himself  in  the  place  of  another,  whose  imagination 

^y.         ^^?n  cultivated  to  the  point  of  feeling  the  agonies  suffered 

jy^/_^^Hhcr,  is  the  man  of  conscience.     But  a  man  who  justifies 

j^^  ^^V,  who  justifies  a  God  when  he  commands  the  soldier  to 

^jm^ji^^n  the  mother  and  to  pierce  with  the  sword  of  war  the 

Yy^.  ,^  ^^bom,  b  controlled  and  dominated,  not  by  consdence, 

^    3^*  a  cnid  and  remorseless  superstition. 

*    •    ^^^^cquences  determine  the  quality  of  an  action.     If  conse- 

"^'^^^  are  good,  so  is  the  action.     If  actions  had  no  conse- 

q\ict^^^  they  would  be  neither  good  nor  bad.     Man  did  not 

V^  ^^  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  actions  from  God,  but 

{rO<ti  Experience  and  reason.     If  man  can,  by  actual  experiment, 

ds^^^er  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  is  it  not  utteriy  illogical 

to  declare  that  they  who  do  not  bdieve  in  God  can  have  no 

ft^'^dard  of  right  and  wrong  ?    Consequences  are  the  standard 

f^  whkh  actions  are  judged.    They  are  the  children  that  tes- 
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tify  as  to  the  real  character  of  their  parents.  God  or  no  God, 
larceny  is  the  enemy  of  industry — industry  is  the  mother  of 
prosperity — prosperity  is  a  good,  and  therefore  larceny  b  an 
evil  God  or  no  God,  murder  is  a  crime.  There  has  always 
been  a  law  against  larceny,  because  the  laborer  wishes  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  toil.  As  long  as  men  object  to  being  kiDedt 
murder  will  be  illegal 

According  to  Mr.  Black,  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
supreme  being  acknowledges  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  this  world,  and  therefore  can  have  no  theory  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  next  Is  it  possible  that  only  those  who 
believe  in  the  God  who  persecuted  for  opinion's  sake  have  any 
standard  of  right  and  wrong?  Were  the  greatest  men  of  all 
antiquity  without  this  standard  ?  In  the  eyes  of  intelligent 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  all  deeds,  whether  good  or  evil, 
morally  alike  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  intelligence  before  you  can  have  any  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  being  cannot  be  just  or  virtu- 
ous unless  he  believes  in  some  being  infinitely  superior  to 
himself?  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  how  can  God  be  just  or  vir- 
tuous?   Does  he  believe  in  some  being  superior  to  himself? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Pagans  believed  in  a  god,  and  conse- 
quendy  had  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  But  the  Pagans 
did  not  believe  in  the  "true"  God.  They  knew^nothing  of 
Jehovah.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  believe  in  the  wrong  God. 
In  order  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  you 
must  believe  in  the  right  God — in  the  one  who  establi^ed 
slavery.  Can  this  be  avoided  by  saying  that  a  false  god  is 
better  than  none  ? 

The  idea  of  justice  is  not  the  child  of  superstition — it  was  not 
born  ot  ignorance  ;  neither  was  it  nurtured  by  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  upholding  slavery,  wars  of  extermination, 
and  religious  persecution.     Every  human  being  necessarily  has 
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a  Standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  where  that  standard  has 
not  been  polluted  by  superstition,  man  abhors  slavery,  regards 
a  war  of  extermination  as  murder,  and  looks  upon  religious 
persecution  as  a  hideous  crime.  If  there  is  a  God,  infinite  in 
power  and  wisdom,  above  him,  poised  in  eternal  calm,  is  the 
figure  of  Justice.  At  the  shrine  of  Justice  the  infinite  God  must 
bow,  and  in  her  impartial  scales  the  actions  even  of  Infinity 
must  be  wdghed.  There  is  no  world,  no  star,  no  heaven,  no 
hdl,  in  which  gratitude  is  not  a  virtue  and  where  slavery  is  not 
a  crime. 

According  to  the  logic  of  this  "  reply,"  all  good  and  evil 
become  mixed  and  mingled— equally  good  and  equally  bad 
unless  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  in&llible  God  who 
ordered  hu^)ands  to  kill  their  wives.  We  do  not  know  right 
from  wrong  now,  unless  we  are  convinced  that  a  beii^  of 
infinite  mercy  waged  wars  of  extermination  four  thousand  years 
Mg^  We  are  incapable  even  of  charity,  unless  we  worship  the 
being  who  ordered  the  husband  to  kill  his  wife  for  differing 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

We  know  that  acts  are  good  or  bad  only  as  they  effect  the 
actors,  and  others.  We  know  that  from  every  good  act  good 
consequences  flow,  and  that  from  every  bad  act  there  are  only 
evil  results.  Every  virtuous  deed  is  a  star  in  the  moral  firma- 
ment There  is  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  the 
absolute  and  perfect  relation  of  cause  and  effect  For  this 
reason,  the  atonement  becomes  an  impossibility.  Others  may 
suffer  by  your  crime,  but  their  suffering  cannot  discharge  you ; 
it  simply  increases  your  guilt  and  adds  to  your  burden.  For 
this  reason  happiness  b  not  a  reward — it  b  a  consequence. 
Suflfioing  b  not  a  punishment — it  b  a  result 

It  b  insisted  that  Christianity  b  not  opposed  to  freedom  oc 
thought,  but  that  "  it  b  based  on  certain  principles  to  whidi  it 
requires  the  assent  of  aU.*'    Is  thb  a  candid  statement?    Are- 
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we  only  required  to  give  our  assent  to  certain  pnndples  in 
order  to  be  saved?  Are  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  and  the  Trinity,  principles? 
Will  it  be  admitted  by  the  orthodox  world  that  good  deeds  are 
sufficient  unto  salvation — ^that  a  man  can  get  into  heaven  by 
living  in  accordance  with  certain  principles  ?  This  is  a  most 
excellent  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  Christianity.  And  right  here,  it 
may  be  well  enough  to  state  what  I  mean  by  Christianity.  The 
morality  of  the  world  is  not  distinctively  Christian.  Zoroaster, 
Gautama,  Mohammed,  Coniudus,  Christ,  and,  in  (act,  all 
founders  of  religions,  have  said  to  their  disdples:  You  must 
not  steal ;  You  must  not  murder ;  You  must  not  bear  fiJse 
witness ;  You  must  dischaige  your  obligations.  Chrisdanity 
is  the  ordinary  moral  code,//icx^the  miraculous  origin  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  hb  ascendon,  the  in* 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  die 
necessity  of  belief  Buddhism  b  the  ordinary  moral  code, /Aw 
the  miraculous  illumination  of  Buddha,  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  a  bdief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  in  the  final  absorption  of  the  human  by  the  infinite.  The 
religion  of  Mohammed  is  the  ordinary  moral  code,  plus  the 
belief  that  Mohammed  was  the  prophet  of  God,  total  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  a  harem  for  the  faithful  here 
and  hereafter,  ablutions,  prayers,  alms,  pilgrimages,  and  fiists. 
The  morality  in  Christianity  has  never  opposed  the  freedom 
of  thought  It  has  pever  put,  nor  tended  to  put,  a  chain  on  a 
human  mind,  nor  a  manade  on  a  human  limb  ;  but  the  doctrines 
distinctively  Christian — the  necessity  of  believing  a  certain  thing ; 
the  idea  that  eternal  punishment  awaited  him  who  failed  to  be- 
lieve ;  the  idea  that  the  innocent  can  suffer  for  the  guilty — these 
things  have  opposed,  and  for  a  thousand  years  substantially 
destroyed,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  All  rdigions  have, 
with  ceremony,  magic,  and  mystery,  deformed,  darkened,  and 
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^  insisted,  and  I  still  insist,  that  it  b  impossible  for  a 
Ln  to  commit  a  crime  deserving  infinite  punishment : 
i  this  subject  Mr.  Black  admits  that  "  no  revelation  has 
\  veil  between  time  and  eternity ;  '*  and,  consequendy, 
"^lie  priest  nor  the  "policeman"  knows  anything  with 
regarding  another  world.     He  simply  insists  that  "  in 
^^     ^    figures  we  are  warned  that  a  very  marked  distinction 
^.^^^   ^^:iade  between  the  good  and  bad  in  the  next  world." 
"^^   *^  "  a  very  marked  distinction  "  in  this ;  but  there  is  this 
on  the  darkest  human  doud :  The  worst  have  hope  of 
ji^^       —      All  I  insist  is,  if  there  b  another  life,  the  basest  soul 
^««^  its  way  to  that  dark  or  radiant  shore  will  have  the 


chance  of  doing  right     Nothing  but  the  most  cruel 

'^"^^ice,  the  most  heartless  superstition,  the  most  ignorant 

ever  imagined  that  the   few  days  of  human  life 

^^^^    here,  surrounded  by  mists  and  clouds  of  darkness,  blown 

^1^]^  Ufe's  sea  by  storms  and  tempests  of  passion,  fixed  for  all 

^V^^ty  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  •  If  thb  doctrine  be 

/T^  thb  life  b  but  a  net,  in  which  Jehovah  catches  soub  for 

*^ 

Hie  idem  that  a  certain  belief  b  necessary  to  salvation  un- 
^"^^athed  the  swords  and  lighted  the  £igots  of  persecution.    As 
"^  as  heaven  b  the  reward  of  creed  instead  of  deed,  just  so ' 
^^  win  every  orthodox  church  be  a  bastile,  every  member  a 
pri«Micr,  and  every  priest  a  turnkey. 
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priests  erected  in  the  place  of  innocent  pleasure — a  God  made  of 
sticks,  called  creeds,  and  of  old  dothes,  called  myths.  I  have 
tried  to  take  from  the  cofBn  its  horror,  from  the  cradle  its  curse, 
and  put  out  the  fires  of  revenge  kindled  by  the  savages  of  the 
past  Is  it  necessary  that  heaven  should  borrow  its  light  from 
the  glare  of  hell?  Infinite  punishment  is  infinite  cruelty^  end- 
less injustice,  immortal  meanness.  To  worship  an  eternal  gaoler 
hardens,  debases,  and  pollutes  the  souL  While  there  is  one 
sad  and  breaking  heart  in  the  universe,  no  perfecdy  good  being 
can  be  perfecdy  happy.  Agsunst  the  heardessness  of  this 
doctrine  every  grand  and  generous  soul  should  enter  its  solemn 
protest  I  want  no  part  in  any  heaven  where  the  saved, 
the  ransomed,  and  redeemed  drown  with  merry  shouts  tlie 
cries  and  sobs  of  hell — ^in  which  happiness  foigets  misery— 
where  the  tears  of  the  lost  increase  laughter  and  deepen  the 
dimples  of  joy.  The  idea  of  hell  was  bom  of  ignorance,  bni* 
tality,  fear,  cowardice,  and  revenge.  This  idea  tends  to  show 
that  our  remote  ancestors  were  the  lowest  beasts.  Only  bom 
dens,  lairs,  and  caves — only  from  mouths  filled  with  cnid 
^gs» — only  fiiom  hearts  of  fear  and  hatred— only  firom  the 
conscience  of  hunger  and  lust — only  from  the  lowest  and  most 
debased,  could  come  this  most  cruel,  heardess,  and  absurd  of 
all  dogmas. 

Our  ancestors  knew  but  litde  of  nature.  They  were  too 
astonished  to  investigate.  They  could  not  divest  Aemsdves 
of  the  idea  that  everything  happened  with  reference  to  them ; 
that  they  caused  storms  and  earthquakes ;  that  they  brought 
the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind  ;  that  on  account  of  somethii^ 
they  had  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  the  lightning  of  vengeance 
leaped  from  the  darkened  sky.  They  made  up  their  minds  that 
at  least  two  vast  and  powerfiil  beings  presided  over  this  world ; 
that  one  was  good  and  the  other  bad  ;  that  both  of  these  beiiigB 
wished  to  get  control  of  the  souls  of  men  ;  that  they  were  relent- 
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"^tnemies,  eternal  foes ;  that  both  welcomed  recruits  and  hated 

^^^ttten ;  that  one  offered  rewards  m  thb  world,  and  the  other 

^  ^  next     Man  saw  cruelty  and  mercy  in  nature,  because 

^  imagined  that  phenomena  were  produced  to  punish  or  to 

'^^^'vd  him.     It  was  supposed  that  God  demanded  worship  ; 

^  he  loved  to  be  flattered ;  that  he  delighted  in  sacrifice ;  that 

^^^^^g  made  him  happier  than  to  see  ignorant  £uth  upon  its 

^'^^^  ;  that  above  all  things  he  hated  and  despised  doubters 

^^  '^^retics,  and  regarded  investigation  as  rebellion.     Each 

^^^^'^^ty  felt  it  a  duty  to  see  that  the  enemies  <rf  God  were 

•     .  ^^^^ted  or  killed.  To  allow  a  heretic  to  live  in  peace  was  to 

*^  the  wrath  of  God.    Every  public  evil— every  misfortune — 

^  ^^counted  for  by  something  the  community  had  permitted 

■ii^^*^^    When  epidemics  appeared,  brought  by  ignorance  and 

^V^|^*^^cd  by  filth,  the  heretic  was  brought  out  and  sacrificed  to 

"Jj^^^^e  the  anger  of  God.     By  putting  intention  behind  what 

^^_     ^=^led  good,  God  was  produced.    By  putting  intention 

^T^^*^  what  man  called  bad,  the  Devil  was  created.     Leave  th'is 

^^^tion"  out,  and  gods  and  devils  Caule  away.    If  not  a 

^^[^^•^  being  existed,  the  sun  would  continue  to  shine,  and  tem- 

^J^  ^*V>w  and  then  would  devastate  the  earth  ;  the  rain  would 

^  pleasant  showers;  violets  would  spread  their  velvet 

V^ttis  to  the  sun,  the  earthquake  would  devour,  birds  would 

^^  and  daisies  bloom  and  roses  blush,  and  volcanoes  fill  the 

^^^^tos  with  their  lurid  glare  ;  the  procession  of  the  seasons 

^^^  not  be  broken,  and  the  stars  would  shine  as  serenely  as 

^^^^h  the  world  were  filled  with  loving  hearts  and  happy 

■^OQes.    Do  not  imagine  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  revenge 

belongs  to  Christianity  alone.     Nearly  all  religions  have  had 

thii  dogma  for  a  comer-stone.     Upon  this  burning  foundation 

aeariy  all  have  built    Over  the  abyss  of  pain  rose  the  glittering 

done  of  pleasure.    This  world  was  regarded  as  one  of  trial. 

Here,  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  experimented  with  man.    Be- 
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tween  the  outstretched  paws  of  the  Infinite,  the  mouse — man — 
was  allowed  to  play.  Hece,  man  had  the  opportunity  of  hear* 
ing  priests  and  kneeling  in  temples.  Here,  he  could  read,  and 
hear  read,  the  sacred  books.  Here,  he  could  have  the  example  * 
of  the  pious  and  the  counsels  of  the  holy.  Here,  he  could 
build  churches  and  cathedrals.  Here,  he  could  burn  incense, 
fast,  wear  hair-cloth,  deny  himself  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
confess  to  priests,  construct  instruments  of  torture,  bow  before 
pictures  and  images,  and  persecute  all  who  had  the  courage  to 
despise  superstition,  and  the  goodness  to  tell  their  honest 
thoughts.  After  death,  if  he  died  out  of  the  church,  nothing 
could  be  done  to  make  him  better.  When  he  should  come  into 
the  presence  of  God,  nothing  was  left  except  to  damn  him. 
Priests  might  convert  him  here,  but  God  could  do  nothing  there. 
All  of  which  shows  how  much  more  a  priest  can  do  for  a  soul 
than  its  creator.  Only  here,  on  the  earth,  where  the  devil  is 
constantly  active,  only  where  hb  agents  attack  every  soul,  is 
there  the  slightest  hope  of  moral  improvement  Strange  I  that 
a  world  cursed  by  God,  filled  with  temptations,  and  thick  with 
fiends,  should  be  the  only  place  where  man  can  repent,  the  only 
place  where  reform  b  possible  I 

Masters  frightened  sbves  with  the  threat  of  hell,  and  slaves 
got  a  kind  of  shadowy  revenge  by  whispering  back  the  threat. 
The  imprisoned  imagined  a  hell  for  their  gaolers ;  the  weak 
built  this  place  for  the  strong  ;  the  arrogant  for  their  rivab ;  the 
vanquished  for  their  victors  ;  the  priest  for  the  thinker ;  religion 
for  reason;  superstition  for  science.  All  the  meanness,  all  the 
revenge,  all  the  selfishness,  all  the  cruelty,  all  the  hatred,  all 
the  iniamy  of  which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable,  grew,  blos- 
somed, and  bore  firuit  in  this  one  word — Hell.  For  the  nourish* 
ment  of  this  dogma,  cruelty  was  soil,  ignorance  was  rain,  and 
fear  was  light 

Why  did  Mr.  Black  fail  to  answer  what  I  said  in  relation  to 


looks  at  the  sea,  and  the  sea  says  something  to  him.     It 

^:s  an  impression  on  his  mind.     It  awakens  memory,  and 

•Knpression  depends  upon  his  experience — upon  his  intd- 

capadty.    Another  looks  upon  the  same  sea.     He  has  a 

It  biain ;  he  has  a  difierent  experience.    The  sea  may 

to  him  of  joy,  to  the  other  of  grief  and  tears.    The  sea 

Id!  the  same  thing  to  any  two  human  bdngs,  because 

human  beings  have  had  the  same  experience.     One  may 

of  wreck  and  ruin,  and  another,  while  listening  to  the 

^^^Jtitudinous  lat^hter  of  the  sea,"  may  say :  Every  drop 

^^Hsited  all  the  shores  of  earth ;  every  one  has  been  frozen 

vast  and  icy  North,  has  &llen  in  snow,  has  whirled  in 

around  the  mountain  peaks,  been  kissed  to.  vapor  by  the 

worn  the  seven-hued  robe  of  light,  fallen  in  pleasant  rain, 

led  firom  springs,  and  latched  in  brooks  while  lovers  wooed 

the  banks.     Everything  in  nature  telb  a  different  story 

eyes  that  see  and  to  all  ears  that  hear.     So,  when  we  look 

a  flower,  a  painting,  a  statue,  a  star,  or  a  violet,  the  more 

now,  the  more  we  have  experienced,  the  more  we  have 

the  more  we  remember,  the  more  the  statue,  the  star, 

"^  Counting,  the  violet  has  to  telL     Nature  says  to  me  all  that 

A*^  capable  of  understanding — gives  all  that  I  can  receive. 

'^  '^ith  star,  or  flower,  or  sea,  so  with  a  book.    A  thoughtful 

^^^■^  reads  Shakespeare.    What  does  he  get?    All  that  he  has 

^Bie  miiMi  to  understand.    Let  another  read  him,  who  knows 

***^^of  ^  the  drsuna,  nothing  of  the  impersonations  of  pasnon, 

iDd  what  does  he  get  ?    Almost  nothing.     Shakespeare  has  a 
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the  moment  the  impreaskms  gained  finom  anccstots,  the  hered^ 
itary  fears  and  drifts  and  trends — the  natural  food  of  dioi]S[ht 
must  be  the  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  by  comii^  in 
contact  throi^h  the  medium  of  the  senses  with  what  we  call 
the  outward  worfcL  The  biain  b  natural ;  its  food  b  natural ; 
the  result,  thought,  must  be  natural  Of  the  supernatural  we 
have  no  conception.  Thought  may  be  deformed,  and  the 
thought  of  one  may  be  strange  to,  and  denominated  unnatural 
by,  another ;  but  it  cannot  be  supematuraL  It  may  be  weak, 
it  may  be  insane,  but  it  b  not  supematuraL  Above  die  natural, 
man  cannot  rise.  There  can  be  deformed  ideas,  as  there  are 
deformed  persons.  There  may  be  rdigions  monstrous  and 
misshapen,  but  they  were  naturally  produced.  The  world  b  to- 
each  man  according  to  each  man.  It  takes  the  world  as  it 
really  b  and  that  man  to  make  that  man's  world. 

You  may  ask.  And  wl^tof  all  thb?  I  reply.  As  with  every- 
thing in  nature,  so  with  the  BiUe.  It  has  a  different  story  for 
each  reader.  Is,  then,  the  Bible  a  different  book  to  every 
human  being  who  reads  it  ?  It  is.  Can  God,  through  the  Kble, 
make  precisely  the  same  revdation  to  two  persons?  He  can- 
not Why?  Because  the  man  who  reads  b  not  in^nred. 
God  should  inspire  readers  as  m'ell  as  writers. 

You  may  reply :  God  knew  that  hb  book  would  be  under- 
stood differently  by  each  one,  and  intended  that  it  should  be 
understood  as  it  b  understood  by  each.  If  thb  b  so,  then  my 
understanding  of  the  Bible  b  the  real  revebtion  to  me.  If  thb 
b  so,  I  have  no  right  to  take  the  understanding  of  another.  I 
must  take  the  revebtion  made  to  me  throt^h  my  understanding, 
and  by  that  revebtion  I  must  stand.  Suppose  then,  that  I  read. 
thb  Bible  honestly,  £urly,  and  when  I  get  through  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  *'  The  book  b  not  true."  If  tfib  b  the  honest 
result,  then  you  are  compelled  to  say,  either  that  God  has 
made  no  revebtion  to  me,  or  that  the  revebtion  that  it  b  not. 
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bilities,  and  the  probabilities  on  the  other  side.  It  will  not  do 
to  assert  that  the  universe  was  created,  and  then  say  that  such 
creation  was  miraculous,  and,  therefore,  all  mirades  are  possible. 
We  must  be  sure  of  our  premises.  Who  knows  that  the  uni- 
verse was  created?  Ifitwasnot;  if  it  has  existed  finom  eternity; 
if  the  present  b  the  necessary  child  of  all  the  past,  tfien  the 
miraculous  is  the  impossible.  Throw  away  all  the  mirades  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  good  teachings  of  Christ  remain 
— all  that  b  worth  preserving  will  be  there  sdlL  Take  from 
what  b  now  known  as  Qirbtbnity  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
the  fearful  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  the  absurd  idea  that 
a  certain  belief  b  necessary  to  salvation,  and  with  most  ot  the 
remainder  the  good  and  intelligent  will  most  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  Black  attributes  to  me  the  following  expresaon :  "  Chris- 
tianity b  pemidous  in  its  moral  effect,  darkens  the  mind,  nar- 
rows the  soul,  arrests  the  progress  of  human  sodety,  and  hin- 
ders dvilization."  I  said  no  such  thing.  Strange,  that  he  b 
only  able  to  answer  what  I  did  not  say.  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  upholding  slavery, 
polygamy,  wars  of  extermination,  and  rdigious  intolerance  had 
filled  the  world  with  blood  and  crime.  .  I  admitted  that  there 
are  many  wise  and  good  things  in  the  Old  Testament  I  also 
insbted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement — thai  is  to  say,  of 
moral  bankruptcy — the  idea  that  a  cert"  in  belief  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  the  frightful  dognii  of  eternal  pain,  had  narrowed 
the  soul,  had  darkened  the  mind,  anu  I^ad  arrested  the  progress 
of  human  society.  Like  other  religions,  Christianity  is  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil.  The  church  has  made  more  orphans 
than  it  has  fed.  It  has  never  built  asylums  enough  to  hold  the 
insane  of  its  own  making.     It  has  shed  more  blood  than  light 

Mr.  Black  seems  to  think  that  mirades  are  the  most  natural 
things  imaginable,  and  wonders  that  anybody  should  be  insane 
enough  to  deny  the  probability  of  the  impossible.  He  regards 
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alvho  donbc  die 
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L*' and  dedares  dot  tbdr  «' debcficf  seeoB  ra»  a  kind  of 


To  adc  fcr  cvidtiioe  is  not  ynf  rally  regjarded  as.a  sjmploai 
^a  bcaia  dueaicd.  IMosioas»  ulasBOOs^  phantom^  hannnna» 
lioiis»  apparitiotts.  clunicfas»  and  Tisioos  are  die  coomioQ 
jKDpefty  of  die  re^gioQS  and  die  insane.  Peraoos  hlf  ssc  d  widi 
minds  and  beahliy  bocEes  rdy  on  &ct%  not  fancies  on 
instead  of  dreams^  It  seems  to  me  diat  die 
^nost  orthodox  Chiisdans  must  admit  dot  many  of  die  mirartrs 
jrecofded  in  die  New  Testament  are  extremdy  chiMidi.  They 
anoft  see  dot  die  mincnloos  draught  of  fidies.  changing  water 
^  wine,  £tftii^  fcr  Ibrty  days,  indodi^  devib  to  leave  an 
I  by  allowing  them  to  take  possession  of  swine,  walk- 
ing on  die  water,  and  usii^  a  fish  for  a  podcet-bodk,  are  all 
^mworthy  of  an  infinite  beinc^,  and  are  caknlated  to  provoke 
luighter — to  feed  suspicion  and  engender  donb^ 

Mr.  Black  takes  the  ground  that  if  a  roan  bdieves  in  the 
creation  of  the  universe — that  being  the  most  stupendous 
mirade  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive — he  has  no  right  to 
deny  anything.  He  asserts  that  God  created  the  universe ;  that 
creation  was  a  mirade ;  that  "  God  would  be  likdy  to  reveal 
his  win  to  the  rational  creatures  who  were  required  to  obey  it ; 
and  that  he  would  authenticate  his  revdation  by  giving  hb 
prophets  and  apostles  supernatural  power. 

After  making  these  assertion,  he  triumphantly  exclaims :  "  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  improbability  of  a  mirade  b  no  greater 
than  the  original  improbability  of  a  revelation,  and  that  b  not 
improbable  at  all** 

How  does  he  know  that  God  made  the  universe  ?  How  does 
he  know  what  God  would  be  likely  to  do  ?  How  does  he  know 
that  any  revelation  was  made  ?    And  how  did  he  ascertain  that 
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any  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  were  entrusted  with  super- 
natural power  ?  It  will  not  d  to  prove  your  premises  by 
assertions,  and  then  claim  that  your  conduaons  are  correct, 
because  they  agree  with  your  premises.' 

If  "  God  would  be  likely  to  reveal  his  will  to  the  rational 
creatures  who  were  required  to  obey  it/'  why  did  be  reveal  it 
only  to  the  Jews?  According  to  Mr.  Black,  God  is  the  only 
natural  thing  in  the  universe. 

We  should  remember  that  ignorance  b  the  mother  of  cre- 
dulity ;  that  the  early  Christians  believed  everything  but  the 
truth,  and  that  they  accepted  Paganism,  admitted  the  reali^  of 
all  the  Pagan  miracles — ^taking  the  ground  that  they  were  all 
forerunners  of  their  own.  Pagan  miracles  were  never  denied 
by  the  Christian  world  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Voltaire  was  the  third  man  of  note  in  Europe  who  denied  the 
truth  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  ' '  The  early  Christiaiis 
cited  Pagan  oracles  predicting  in  detail  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
They  forged  prophecies,  and  attributed  them  to  the  heathen 
sibyls,  and  they  were  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  entire 
church.** 

St  Irenseus  assures  us  that  all  Christians  possessed  the  power 
of  working  miracles ;  that  they  prophe^ed,  cast  out  devils, 
healed  the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead.  St  Epiphanius 
asserts  that  some  rivers  and  fountains  were  annually  transmuted 
into  wine,  in  attestation  of  the  miracle  of  Cana,  adding  that  he 
himself  had  drunk  of  these  fountains.  St  Augustine  declares 
that  one  was  told  in  a  dream  where  the  bones  o(  St  Stephen 
were  buried,  that  the  bones  were  thus  discovered,  and  brought 
to  Hippo,  and  that  they  raised  five  dead  persons  to  life,  and 
that  in  two  years  seventy  miracles  were  performed  with  these 
relics.  Justin  Martyr  states  that  God  once  sent  some  angels  to 
guard  the  human  race,  that  these  angeb  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  became  the  fathers  of  innumerable  devila. 
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For  hundreds  of  years,  mirades  were  about  the  only  things 
that  h^pened.  They  were  wrought  by  thousands  of  Chris- 
tiaiis»  and  testified  to  by  millions.  The  sadnts  and  martyrs, 
the  best  and  greatest,  were  the  witnesses  and  workers  of  won- 
ders. Even  heretics,  with  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  could 
mapcnd  the  ' '  laws  of  nature. "  Must  we  believe  these  wonder- 
U  accounts  because  they  were  written  by  '^good  men,"  by 
Christiaiis,  "who  made  their  statements  in  the  presence  and 
eqwdation  of  death?"  The  truth  is  that  these  "good  men" 
were  mistaken.  They  expected  the  miraculous.  They  breathed 
the  air  of  the  marvdous.  They  fed  thdr  minds  on  prodigies, 
and  their  imaginations  feasted  on  effects  without  causes.  They 
were  incapable  of  investigating.  Doubts  were  regarded  as 
"  rude  disturbers  of  the  congregation. ' '  Credulity  and  sanctity 
walked  hand  in  hand.  Reason  was  danger.  Belief  was  safety. 
As  the  phiksophy  of  the  ancients  was  rendered  almost  worth- 
ies by  the  credulity  of  the  common  people,  so  the  proverbs  ot 
Christ,  hbrd^:ion  of  forgiveness,  hb  creed  of  kindness,  were 
k»t  in  the  mist  of  miracle  and  the  darkness  of  superstition. 

If  Mr.  Black  is  right,  there  were  no  virtue,  justice,  intellectual 
Eberty,  moral  elevation,  refinement,  benevolence,  or  true  wis- 
dom, imtil  Christianity  was  established.  He  asserts  that  when 
Christ  came,  "  benevolence,  in  any  shape,  was  altogether  un- 


He  insists  that  "  the  in£dlible  God  who  authorized  slavery  in 
Jodea  "  established  a  government ;  that  he  was  the  head  and 
king  of  the  Jewish  people ;  that  for  this  reason  heresy  was 
tfcasoo.  Is  it  possible  that  God  established  a  government  in 
irtiidi  benev<dence  was  imknown.  How  did  it  happen  that  he 
established  no  asylums  for  the  insane?  How  do  you  account 
far  die  fact  that  your  God  permitted  some  of  his  children  to 
become  insane?  Why  did  Jehovah  fail  to  establish  hospitab 
aad  sdioob  ?    Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  good  God  woukl 
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assist  his  chosen  people  to  exterminate  or  enslave  lus  other 
children?  Why  would  your  God  people  a  world,  knowii^ 
that  it  would  be  destitute  of  benevolence  for  four  tftousand 
years  ?  Jehovah  should  have  sent  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
He  ought  to  have  reformed  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  He 
should  have  sent  teachers,  not  soldiers — missionaries  not  mur- 
derers. A  God  should  not  exterminate  his  children ;  he  should 
reform  them. 

Mr.  Black  gives  us  a  terrible  picture  of  the  condition  oi  the 
world  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  cUd  the  God  of  Judea  treat 
his  own  children,  the  Gentiles,  better  than  die  Pagans  treated 
thdrs  ?  When  Rome  enslaved  mankind — when  with  her  vic- 
torious armies  she  sought  to  conquer  or  to  exterminate  tribes 
and  nations,  she  but  followed  the  example  of  Jehovah.  Is  it  true 
that  benevolence  came  with  Christ,  and  that  his  coming  heralded 
the  birth  of  pity  in  the  human  heart?  Does  not  Mr.  Black 
know  that,  thousands  of  years  before  Christ  was  bom,  there 
were  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans  in  China?  Does  he 
not  know  that  in  Egypt,  before  Moses  lived,  the  insane  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  wooed  back  to  natural  thought  by 
music's  golden  voice?  Does  he  not  know  that  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  there  have  been  great  and  loving  souls 
who  wrought,  and  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  died  that  others 
might  enjoy  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  knows  nothing  of  die 
religion  of  Buddha — ^a  religion  based  upon  equality,  charity  and 
forgiveness?  Does  he  not  know  -that,  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  the  great  Peasant  of  Palestine,  another,  upon  the  plains 
of  India,  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness ;  and  that,  con* 
trary  to  the  tyranny  of  Jehovah,  had  given  birth  to  the  sublime 
declaration  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal?  Does 
he  not  know  that  a  religion  of  absolute  trust  in  God  had  been 
taught  thousands  of  years  before  Jerusalem  was  built — a  religion 
based  upon  absolute  special  Providence,  carrying  its  confidence 
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to  tbe  extremest  edge  of  human  thought,  declaring  that  every 
ev3  b  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  that  every  step  taken  by 
mortal  man,  whether  in  the  rags  of  poverty  or  the  royal  robes 
of  kii^;s,  is  the  step  necessary  to  be  taken  by  that  soul  in  order 
to  reach  perfi^rtion  and  eternal  joy  ?  But  how  b  it  possible  for 
a  man  who  believes  in  slavery  to  have  the  slightest  conception 
of  benevolence,  justice  or  charity  ?  If  Mr.  Black  b  right,  even 
Oirist  believed  and  taught  that  man  could  buy  and  sell  hb 
fcOow-man.  WiD  the  Christians  of  America  admit  thb?  Do 
diey  believe  that  Christ  finom  heaven's  throne  mocked  when 
colored  mothers,  reft  of  babes,  knelt  by  empty  cradles  and 
beaoi^ht  hb  aid  ? 

For  the  man  Christ — for  the  reformer  who  loved  hb  fellow- 
aen — for  tbe  man  who  believed  in  an  Infinite  Father,  who  would 
diidd  the  innocent  and  protect  the  just — for  the  martyr  who  ex* 
pected  to  be  rescued  from  the  crud  cross,  and  who  at  last  find- 
ing that  hb  hope  was  dust,  cried  out  in  the  gathering  gloom  o( 
death  :  "My  God!  My  GodI  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
»for  that  great  and  suffering  man,  mbtaken  though  he  was,  I 
have  the  highest  admiration  and  respect  That  man  did  not, 
as  I  believe,  daim  a  miraculous  origin  ;  he  did  not  pretend  to 
heal  the  sick  nor  raise  the  dead.  He  claimed  simply  to  be  a 
nan,  and  tav^ht  lus  fellow-men  that  love  b  stronger  far  than  hate. 
Hb  life  was  written  by  reverent  ignorance.  Loving  credulity 
battled  hb  career  with  feats  of  jugglery  and  magic  art,  and 
priests,  wishing  to  persecute  and  slay,  put  in  hb  mouth  the  words 
ofhatred  and  revenge.  The  theological  Christ  b  the  impossible 
ttnioo  of  the  human  and  divine — man  with  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  God  with  the  limitations  and  weaknesses  of  man. 

After  giving  a  terrible  description  of  the  Pagan  worid,  Mr. 
Bbdc  says :  "  The  church  came,  and  her  light  penetrated  the 
Boral  darkness  like  a  new  sun ;  she  covered  the  globe  with 
I  of  mercy/' 
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Is  this  true  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  when  the  Roman  empire 
fell,  darkness  settled  on  the  world  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this 
darkness  lasted  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  during  all  that 
time  the  church  of  Christ  held,  with  bloody  hands,  the  sword 
of  power  ?  These  years  were  the  starless  midnight  of  our  race. 
Art  died,  law  was  forgotten,  toleration  ceased  to  exist,  charity 
fled  from  the  human  breast,  and  justice  was  unknown.  Kings 
were  tyrants,  priests  were  pitiless,  and  the  poor  multitude  were 
slaves.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  men  made  instruments  of  torture, 
and  the  auio  da  fi  took  the  place  of  the  gladiatorial  show. 
Liberty  was  in  chains,  honesty  in  dungeons,  while  Christian 
superstition  ruled  mankind.  Christianity  compromised  with 
Paganism.  The  statues  of  Jupiter  were  used  to  represent 
Jehovah.  Isis  and  her  babe  were  changed  to  Mary  and  the  in- 
£mt  Christ  The  Trinity  of  Egypt  became  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  The  simplidty  of  the  early  Christians  was  lost  in 
heathen  rites  and  Pagan  pomp.  The  believers  in  the  blessedness 
of  poverty  became  rich,  avaricious,  and  grasping,  and  those  who 
had  said,  "  Sell  all,  and  give  to  the  poor,"  became  the  ruthless 
gatherers  oftithes  and  taxes.  In  a  few  years  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
were  forgotten.  The  gospels  were  interpolated  by  the  desigmng 
and  ambitious.  The  church  was  infinitely  corrupt  Crime  was 
crowned,  and  virtue  scourged.  The  minds  of  men  were  satu- 
rated with  superstition.  Miracles,  apparitions,  angels,  and 
devils  had  possession  of  the  world.  "The  nights  were  filled 
with  incubi  and  succubi ;  devils,  dad  in  wondrous  forms,  and 
imps  in  hideous  shapes,  sought  to  tempt  or  fright  the  soldiera 
of  the  cross.  The  maddened  spirits  of  the  air  sent  hail  and 
storm.  Sorcerers  wrought  sudden  death,  and  witches  worked 
with  spell  and  charm  against  the  common  weaL*'  In  every 
town  the  stake  arose.  Faith  carried  fagots  to  the  feet  of  phi* 
losophy.  Priests — not  **  politicians  " — ^fed  and  ianned  the  eager 
flames.    The  dungeon  was  the  foundation  of  the  cathedraL 
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Priests  sold  charms  and  relics  to  their  flocks  to  keep  away  the 
wohfes  of  hdL  Thousands  of  Christians,  failing  to  find  pro- 
tectioii  in  the  church,  sold  their  poor  souls  to  Satan  for  some 
magic  wand.  Suspicion  sat  in  every  house,  &milies  were 
divided,  wives  denounced  husbands,  husbands  denounced 
wives,  and  children  thdr  parents.  Every  calamity  then,  as 
now,  increased  the  power  of  the  church.  Pestilence  supported 
die  pulpit,  and  £unine  was  the  right  hand  <rf'£uth.   Christendom 


Win  Mr.  Black  be  kind  enough  to  state  at  what  time  "  the 
dmrdi  covered  the  globe  with  institutions  of  mercy  ?"  In  his 
iqdy,  he  conveys  the  impression  that  these  institutions  were 
Ofganiied  in  the  first  century,  or  at  least  in  the  morning  of 
Christianity.  How  many  hospitab  for  the  ack  were  established 
by  the  church  durii^  a  thousand  years?  Do  we  not  know 
diat  for  hundreds  of  years  the  Mohammedans  erected  more 
hospitalM  and  asylums  than  the  Christians?  Christendom  was 
filled  with  racks  and  thumb-screws,  with  stakes  and  fiigots,  with 
dains  and  dungeons,  for  centuries  before  a  hospital  was  built 
Priests  demised  doctors.  Prayer  was  medicine.  Physicians 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  charms  and  relics.  The  church  did 
not  cure — it  killed.  It  practiced  surgery  with  the  sword.  The 
cariy  Chrisdans  did  not  build  asylums  for  the  insane.  They 
charged  them  with  witchcraft,  and  burnt  them.  They  built 
as3rluins,  not  for  the  mentally  diseased,  but  for  the  mentally 
developed.    These  asylums  were  graves. 

AH  the  languages  of  the  world  have  not  words  of  horror 
cnoi^h  to  paint  the  agonies  of  man  when  the  church  had 
power.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Domitian,  and 
Commodus  were  not  as  cruel,  fidse,  and  base  as  many  of  the 
Christians  Popes.  Oppoate  the  names  of  these  imperial  crim- 
write  Jol^l  the  XII.,  Leo  the  VIII.,  Bonifiux  the  VII., 
:  the  IX.,  Innocent  the  III.,  and  Alexander  the  VI. 
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Was  it  under  these  pontifis  that  the  "church  penetrated  the 
moral  darkness  like  a  new  sun/*  and  covered  the  globe  witfi 
institutions  of  mercy  ?  Rome  was  &r  better  when  Pagaa  than 
when  Catholic.  It  was  better  to  allow  gladiators  and  criminals 
to  fight  than  to  bum  honest  men.  The  greatest  of  the  Romans 
denounced  the  cruelties  of  the  arena.  Seneca  condemned  die 
combats  even  of  wild  beasts.  He  was  tender  enough  to  say 
that ' '  we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  for  all  sentient  beings, 
knowing  that  only  the  depraved  and  base  take  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  blood  and  suffering."  Aurdius  compelled  the  gladia- 
tors to  fight  with  blunted  swords.  Roman  lawyers  declared 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equaL  Woman,  under 
Pagan  rule  in  Rome,  became  as  free  as  man.  Zeno,  loi^  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  taught  that  virtue  alone  establishes  s 
difference  between  men.  We  know  that  the  Civil  Law  b  the 
foundation  of  our  codes.  We  know  that  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art — a  few  manuscripts  saved  finom  Christian 
destruction,  some  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Moors — 
were  the  seeds  of  modem  civilization.  Christianity,  lor  s 
thousand  years,  taught  memory  to  forget  and  reason  to  believe 
Not  one  step  was  taken  in  advance.  Over  the  manuscripts  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  priests  with  their  ignorant  toi^^es 
thrust  out,  devoutly  scrawled  the  forgeries  of  £utfa.  For  a 
thousand  years  the  torch  of  progress  was  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  his  disciples,  moved  by  ignorant  zeal, 
by  insane,  cruel  creeds,  destroyed  with  flame  and  sword  a 
hundred  millions  of  their  fellow-men.  They  made  this  worid 
a  hell.  But  if  cathedrals  had  been  universities — if  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  had  been  laboratories — if  Christians  had  believed 
in  character  instead  of  creed — if  they  had  taken  from  the  Bible 
all  the  good  and  thrown  away  the  wicked  and  absurd — if  domes 
of  temples  had  been  observatories — if  priests  had  been  philoso- 
phers— if  missionaries  had  taught  the  useful  arts — ^if  astrology 
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J_^^     V:xen  astronomy — if  the  black  art  had  been  chembtry — if 
dtion  had  been  science — if  religion  had  been  humanity — 
'^c^uld  have  been  a  heaven  filled  with  love,  with  liberty* 

^  did  not  get  our  freedom  from  the  church.    The  great 
^ «  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  was  never  told  on  Sinai's 

i  crags,  nor  by  the  lonely  shores  of  Galilee. 

Le  Old  Testament  filled  this  world  with  tyranny  and  crime, 

:  New  gives  us  a  future  filled  with  pain  for  nearly  all  die 

of  men.     The  Old  describes  the  hell  of  the  past,  and  the 

diebdloftbefiiture.    The  Old  tells  us  the  fiightful  things 

^jod  has  done — the  New  the  crud  things  that  he  will  do. 

^^^^  two  books  give  us  the  sufferings  of  the  past  and  future — 

^justice,  the  agony,  the  tears  of  both  worlds.     If  the  Bible 

r  Jehovah  is  God — ^if  the  lot  of  countless  millions  b  to 

I  pain — better  a  thousand  times  that  all  the  consteOa- 

of  the  shoreless  vast  were  eyeless  darkness  and  eternal 

Better  that  all  that  b  should  cease  to  be.     Better  that 

I  seeds  and  springs  of  things  should  &il  and  wither  finom 

Nature's  realm.     Better  that  causes  and  effects  should 

rdatioo  and  become  unmeaning  phrases  and  forgotten 

Better  that  every  life  should  change  to  breathless 

to  voiceless  blank,  and  every  world  to  blind  obli^oo 

^%o  moveless  naught 

Black  justifies  all  the  crimes  and  horrors,  excuses  all  die 

ires  of  all  the  Christian  years,  by  denoundng  the  crueldes 

I  French  Revoludon.    Thinking  people  will  not  hasten  to 

^^  that  an  infinitdy  good  being  authorized  sbvery  in  Judea, 

\  of  the!  atrodties  of  the  French  Revolution.     They  will 

nber  the  sufierings  cf  the  Huguenots.    They  will  remem* 

the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.    They  will  not  forget 


1^^ 


^ountleas  cnidtics  of  priest  and  king.    They  will  not  foiget 
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tion  was  an  eflect,  and  that  liberty  was  not  the  cause — ^that 
athdsm  was  not  the  cause.  Behind  the  Revolution  they  will 
see  altar  and  throne — sword  and  fagot — ^palace  and  cathedral — 
king  and  priest — master  and  slave — tyrant  and  hypocrite. 
They  will  see  that  the  excesses,  the  cruelties,  and  crimes  were 
but  the  natural  fruit  of  seeds  the  church  had  sown.  But  the 
Revolution  was  not  entirely  evil.  Upon  that  doud  of  war, 
black  with  the  myriad  miseries  of  a  thousand  years,  dabbled 
with  blood  of  king  and  queen,  of  patriot  and  priest,  there  was 
thb  bow :  "  Beneath  the  flag  of  France  all  men  are  fiee.**  In 
spite  of  all  the  blood  and  crime,  in  spite  of  deeds  that  seem 
insanely  base,  the  People  placed  upon  a  Nation's  brow  these 
stars : — Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality — grander  words  than  ever 
issued  from  Jehovah's  lips. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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THE  FIELD-INGERSOLL  DISCUSSION. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 


Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  that  I  know  you,  even  though  some 
of  my  brethren  look  upon  you  as  a  monster  because  of  your 
unbelief.  I  shall  never  forget  the  long  evening  I  q>ent  at  your 
house  in  Washington ;  and  in  what  I  have  to  say,  however  it 
may  fail  to  convince  you,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that  I  have  not 
shown  myself  unworthy  of  your  courtesy  or  confidence. 
%  Your  conversation,  then  and  at  other  times,  interested  me 
greatly.  I  recognized  at  once  the  elements  of  your  power  Over 
large  audiences,  in  your  wit  and  dramatic  talent — personatii^ 
characters  and  imitating  tones  of  voice  and  expres^ons  of 
countenance — and  your  remarkable  use  of  language,  which 
even  in  familiar  talk  often  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eloquence. 
All  this  was  a  keen  intelle<5lual  stimulus.  I  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  listener ;  but  as  we  talked  freely  of  religious  matters,  I 
protested  against  your  unbelief  as  utterly  without  reason.  Yet 
there  was  no  offence  given  or  taken,  and  we  parted,  I  trust, 
with  a  feeling  of  mutual  respe^ 

Still  further,  we  found  many  points  of  sympathy.     I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  many  things  in  which  I  agree 
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with  you,  in  whicli  I  love  what  you  love  and  hate  what  yon 
hate.  A  man's  hatreds  are  not  the  least  important  part  of 
him ;  they  are  amoi^  die  hest  indications  of  his  charaftrr. 
You  love  truth,  and  hate  lying  and  hypocrisy — all  the  petty 
arts  and  deceits  of  the  world  by  which  men  represent  diem- 
selvcs  to  be  other  than  they  are — as  wdl  as  the  pride  and 
arrogance,  in  which  they  assume  superiori^  over  their  idkw- 
beii^;a.  Above  aO,  you  hate  every  form  of  injusdce  and  op- 
pression. Nothing  moves  your  indignation  so  much  as  **man's 
inhumanity  to  man,**  and  you  mutter  **  curses,  not  loud  but 
deep,*'  on  die  whole  race  of  tyrants  and  oppressors,  whom  you 
would  sweep  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  you  do  not 
hate  oppression  more  than  I,  nor  love  liberty  more.  Nor  wiD 
I  admit  that  you  have  any  stronger  desire  for  that  intdlefhal 
freedom,  to  the  attainment  of  which  you  look  forward  as  die 
fast  and  greatest  emancipation  of  mankind. 

Nor  have  you  a  greater  horror  of  superstition.  Indeed,  I 
m^t  say  that  you  cannot  have  so  great,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  you  Have  not  seen  so  much  of  it ;  you  have  not 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  seen  the  Hindoos  by 
tens  of  thousands  rushing  madly  to  throw  themselves  into  die 
sacred  river,  even  carrying  the  ashes  of  their  dead  to  cast  them 
upon  the  waters  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  was  sitting  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  looking  down  on  this  horrible  scene 
of  human  degradadon.  Such  superstition  overthrows  the  very 
foundations  of  morality.  In  place  of  the  natural  sense  pf  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  written  in  men's  consciences  and  hearts, 
it  introduces  an  artificial  standard,  by  which  the  order  of  things 
is  totally  reversed :  right  is  made  wrong,  and  wrong  is  made 
r^ht.  It  makes  that  a  virtue  which  b  not  a  virtue,  and  that  a 
crime  whidi  is  not  a  crime.  Religion  consists  in  a  round  of 
observances  that  have  no  rebtion  whatever  to  natural  good- 
ness, but  which  rather  exclude  it  by  being  a  substitute  for  it 
Pcn^Aces  and  pilgrimages  take  the  place  of  justice  and  mercy. 
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benevolence  and  charity.  Such  a  religion*  so  £ur  from  being  a 
purifier,  is  the  greatest  corrupter  of  monds ;  so  that  it  is  no  ex- . 
travagance  to  say  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  a  gentle  mce,  that 
they  might  be  virtuous  and  good  if  they  were  not  so  religious. 
But  this  colossal  superstition  weighs  upon  their  very  existence, 
crushing  out  even  natural  virtue.  Such  a  religion  b  an  im* 
measurable  curse. 

I  hope  this  language  b  strong  enough  to  satisfy  even  your 
own  intense  hatred  of  superstition.  You  cannot  loathe  it  more 
than  I  do.  So  iar  we  agree  perfedly.  But  unfortunatdy  you 
do  not  limit  your  crusade  to  the  religions  of  Aaa,  but  turn  the 
same  style  of  argument  against  the  religion  c(  Europe  and 
America,  and,  indeed,  against  the  religious  belief  and  worship 
of  every  country  and  clime.  In  this  nUitter  you  make  no  dis- 
tinftions :  you  would  sweep  them  all  away ;  church  and  ca- 
thedral must  go  with  the  temple  and  the  pagoda,  as  alike 

.manifestations  of  human  credulity,  and  proofs  of  the  intelledfaial 
feebleness  and  folly  of  mankind.  While  under  the  impression 
>  of  that  memorable  evening  at  your  house,  I  took  up  some  of 
your  public  addresses,  and  experienced  a  strange  revulsion  of 
feeling.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  as  I  read,  so  inex- 
pressibly was  I  shocked.  Things  which  I  held  sacred  you  not 
only  rejeAed  with  unbelief,  but  sneered  at  with  contempt 
Yoiur  words  were  full  of  a  bitterness  so  unlike  anythii^  I  had 
heard  from  your  lips,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  the  two,  till  I 
refleAed  that  in  Robert  IngersoU  (as  in  the  most  of  us)  there 
were  two  men,  who  were  not  only  distinA,  but  contrary  die 
one  to  the  other — the  one  gende  and  sweet-tempered;  die 
other  delighting  in  war  as  hb  native  element  Between  die 
two,  I  have  a  decided  preference  for  the  former.  I  have  no 
dbpute  with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  gentieman,  whose  kindly 
spirit  makes  sunshine  in  hb  home ;  but  it  b  Mo/  oiher  man 

^  over  yonder,  who  comes  forth  into  the  arena  like  a  gladiator, 
defiant  and  belligerent,  that  rouses  my  antagonism.    And  ytt 
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I  do  not  intend  to  stand  m^  even  against  him ;  but  if  he  will 
only  sii  demn  and  listen  patiently,  and  answer  in  those  soft 
tones  of  vcMoe  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  use,  we  can  have 
m  quiet  talk,  which  will  certainly  do  him  no  harm,  while  it  re- 
lieves my  troubled  mind. 

What  then  is  the  basis  tA  this  religion  which  you  despise? 
At  the  foundation  ol  every  form  of  religious  £uth  and  worship, 
is  the  idea  of  God.  Here  you  take  your  stand;  you  do  not 
believe  in  God.  Of  course  you  do  not  deny  absolutely  the 
nmmrr  of  a  Creative  Power :  for  that  would  be  to  assume  a 
knowledge  which  no  human  being  can  possess.  How  small  is 
the  cfistance  that  we  can  see  before  us !  The  candle  of  our  in- 
telfigence  throws  its  beams  but  a  litde  way,  beyond  which  the 
dfde  of  light  is  compassed  by  universal  darkness.  Upon  this 
no  one  insists  more  than  yourselfl  I  have  heard  you  discourse 
upon  the  insignificance  of  man  in  a  way  to  put  many  preachers 
to  shame.  I  remember  your  illustration  from  the  myriads  of  ^ 
creatures  that  live  on  plants,  from  which  you  picked  out,  to 
represent  human  insignificance,  an  inseA  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  die  naked  eye,  whose  world  was  a  leaf,  and  whose  life  lasted 
but  a  single  day!  Surely  a  creature  that  can  only  be  seen  with 
a  microscope,  cannot  know  that  a  Creator  does  not  exist  I 

This,  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  you  do  not  affirm. 
An  that  you  can  say  is,  that  if  there  be  no  knowledge  on  one 
side,  neither  is  there  on  the  other ;  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
probability ;  and  that,  judging  from  such  evidence  as  appeals 
to  your  senses  and  your  understanding,  you  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  God.  Whether  this  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  or 
not,  it  is  at  least  an  intdligible  state  of  mind. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  what  the  Catholics  call 
**  invincible  ignorance" — an  incapacity  on  account  of  tempera- 
t— for  I  hoU  that  the  belief  in  God,  like  die  belief  in  aU 
i  things,  comes  to  some  minds  by  a  kind  of  intiution. 
There  are  natures  so  findy  strung  that  they  are  senntive  to 
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influences  which  do  not  touch  others.     You  may  say  that  it  b 
mere  poetical  rhapsody  when  SheDey  writes: 

**  The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseea  povor, 
Floets,  thoQch  nnseen,  amoo^  as.** 

But  there  are  natures  which  are  not  at  all  poetical  or  dreamy, 
only  most  simple  and  pure,  which,  in  moments  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation, are  almost  conscums  of  a  Presence  that  b  not  of  this 
worid.  But  this,  which  is  a  matter  of  experience,  will  have  no . 
weight  with  those  who  do  not  have  that  experience.  For  tfie 
present,  therefore,  I  would  not  be  swayed  one  particle  by  mere 
sentiment,  but  look  at  the  question  in  the  cold  light  of  reasoa 
alone. 

The  idea  of  God  is,  indeed,  the  grandest  and  most  awful 
that  can  be  entertained  by  the  human  mind.  Its  very  great- 
ness overpowers  us,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  that  sudi  a 
Being  should  exist  But  if  it  is  hard  to  concdve  of  Infini^,  it 
is  still  harder  to  get  any  intelligible  explanation  erf"  the  present 
order  of  things  without  admitting  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  alL  Galileo,  when  he  swept  the  sky 
with  his  telescope,  traced  the  finger  of  God  in  every  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Napoleon,  when  the  Frendi  savants 
on  the  voyage  to  Egypt  argued  that  there  was  no  God,  dis- 
dained any  other  answer  than  to  point  upward  to  the  stars  and 
ask,  "  Who  made  all  these?"  This  is  the  first  question,  and 
it  b  the  last  The  farther  we  go,  the  more  we  are  forced  to 
one  conclusion.  No  man  ever  studied  nature  with  a  more 
simple  desire  to  know  the  truth  than  Agassb,  and  yet  the  more 
he  explored,  the  more  he  was  starded  as  he  found  himself  coo- 
stantly  face  to  iace  with  the  evidences  of  mind. 

Do  you  say  thb  b  "a  great  mystery,"  meaning  that  it  b 
something  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about?  Of  course, 
it  b  **a  mystery."  But  do  you  think  to  escape  mystery  by 
denying  the  Divine  existence?  You  only  exchange  one  mys- 
tery for  another.    The  first  of  all  mysteries  is,  not  that  God 
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exists,  but  that  we  exist  Here  we  are.  How  did  we  come 
here?  We  go  back  to  our  ancestors ;  but  that  does  noC  take 
away  the  difficulty ;  it  only  removes  it  fiuther  ofil  Once  bqrin 
to  dimb  the  stauway  of  past  generations,  and  you  will  find 
that  It  is  a  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  you  mount  higher  and 
higher  until  you  step  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Almigh^. 

But  even  if  we  know  that  there  is  a  God,  what  can  we  know 
of Hischanfier?  You  say,  "God  is  whatever  we  conceive 
Him  to  be.*'  We  fiame  an  image  of  Deity  out  of  our  con- 
sriotiOTf — it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  our  own  personality, 
CMt  upon  the  sky  like  the  image  seen  in  the  Alps  in  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere — and  then  £dl  down  and  worship  that 
which  we  have  created,  not  indeed  with  our  hands,  but  out  of 
our  minds.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent  of  the  gods  of 
mythology,  but  not  tA  the  God  of  Nature,  who  b  as  inflexible 
as  Nature  itseIC  You  m^ht  as  well  say  that  the  bws  erf"  nature 
are  whatever  we  imagine  them  to  be.  But  we  do  not  go  bx 
before  we  find  that,  instead  of  being  pliant  to  our  will,  they  are 
rigid  and  inexorable,  and  we  dash  ourselves  against  them  to 
our  own  destnidtion.  So  God  does  not  bend  to  human  thought 
any  more  than  to  human  wilL  The  more  we  study  Him  the 
more  we  find  that  He  b  no^  what  we  imagined  him  to  be ;  that 
He  is  far  greater  than  any  image  of  Him  that  we  could  fiame. 

But,  after  all,  you  rejoin  that  the  conception  iA  a  Supreme 
Being  »  merely  an  abstraA  idea,  of  no  pra6tical  importance, 
with  no  bearii^  upon  human  liie.  I  answer,  it  b  of  immeasur- 
able importance.  Let  go  the  idea  of  God,  and  you  have  let ' 
go  the  highest  moral  restraint  There  b  no  Ruler  above  man ; 
he  b  a  law  unto  himself — a  law  which  b  as  impotent  to  pro- 
duce order,  and  to  hold  society  together,  as  man  b  with  hb 
Gttle  hands  to  hoU  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

I  know  how  yon  reason  against  the  Divine  exbtence  from 
die  oKxil  <fisofder  of  die  workL  The  argument  b  one  that 
tiJbes  sMog  hold  of  die  imagination,  and  may  be  used  with 
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»  tremendous  efie6L  You  set  fixth  in  colors  none  too  stroog 
the  injustice  that  prevaib  in  the  rdations  (rf'men  to  one  anodier 
— the  inequalities  of  society ;  the  haughtiness  of  the  ridi  and 
the  misery  erf"  the  poor;  you  draw  lurid  pidhirescrf' the  vice  and 
crime  which  run  riot  in  the  great  capitals  which  are  the  centres 
of  civilization ;  and  when  you  have  wound  up  your  aucGence  to 
the  highest  [Mtdi,  you  ask,  **  How  can  it  be  that  there  »  a  just 
God  in  heaven,  who  looks  down  upon  the  earth  and  sees  all 
this  horrible  confiiaon,  and  yet  does  not  lift  His  hand  to 
avenge  the  innocent  or  punish  the  guiky?'*  To  this  I  will 
make  but  one  answer :  Does  it  convince  yoursdf  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  you  are  conscious  of  inancerity.  But  an 
orator  is  sometimes  carried  away  by  hb  own  doquence,  and 
states  things  more  strongly  than  he  would  in  his  cooler  mo- 
ments. So  I  venture  to  ask :  With  all  your  tendency  to  skcp- 
tidsm,  do  you  really  believe  that  there  b  no  moral  government 
of  the  world — no  Power  behind  nature  "  making  for  righteous- 
ness?" Are  there  no  retributions  in  history?  When  Lincoln 
stood  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  so  lately  drenched  with  blood, 
and,  reviewing  the  carnage  of  that  terrible  day,  accepted  it  as 
the  punishment  of  our  national  sins,  was  it  a  mere  theatrical 
flourish  in  him  to  lift  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  exdaim,  ''Just 
and  true  are  Thy  ways,  Lord  God  Almighty  !'* 

Having  setded  it  to  your  own  satisiaAion  that  there  is  no 
God,  you  proceed  in  the  same  easy  way  to  dispose  of  that 
other  belief  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion — die 
immortality  of  the  souL  With  an  air  of  modesty  and  diffidence 
that  would  carry  an  audience  by  storm,  you  confess  your  igno- 
rance of  what,  perhaps,  others  are  better  acquainted  with, 
when  you  say,  "  This  world  is  all  that  /  know  anything  about, 
so  far  as  I  recoiled.*'  This  is  very  wittily  put,  and  some  may 
suppose  it  contains  an  argument ;  but  do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  except  what  you  "  recol- 
leA,"  or  what  you  have  seen  with  your  eyes?    Perhaps  you 
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never  saw  your  grandparents ;  but  have  you  any  more  doubt 
of  their  exhtciice  dian  of  diat  of  your  father  and  modier  whom 
you  <fid  see? 

Here,  as  when  you  q>eak  of  the  ezistenoe  of  God,  jrou  caie- 
fiiDy  avtnd  any  positive  affirmation:  ]rou  neither  affirm  nor 
deny.  You  are  ready  for  whatever  may  **  turn  up.'*  In  your 
jaunty  style,  if  you  find  yourself  hereafter  in  some  new  and 
onexpeAed  situation,  you  will  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  be  **  as  ready  as  the  next  man  to  enter  on  any  remunera- 
tive occupation ! 

But  while  airing  this  pleasant  fancy,  you  plainly  r^ard  the 
hope  of  another  life  as  a  bqg^ar's  dream — the  momentary  iOu- 
son  of  one  who,  stumUing  along  life's  h^way,  sets  him  down 
by  the  roadside,  footsore  and  weary,  cold  and  hungry,  and  faDs 
adeep,  and  dreams  of  a  time  when  he  shall  have  ridies  and 
plenty.  Poor  creature  !  let  him  dream  ;  it  helps  him  to  forget  . 
his  misery,  and  may  give  him  a  little  courage  for  his  rude 
awakii^  to  the  hard  reality  of  life.  But  it  is  all  a  dream,  which 
dissolves  in  thin  air,  and  floats  away  and  disappears.  This 
iDustration  I  do  not  take  fixmi  you,  but  simply  choose  to  set 
forth  what  (as  I  infer  firom  the  sentences  above  quoted  and 
many  like  expressions)  may  describe,  not  unfiurly,  your  state 
of  mind.  Your  treatment  of  the  subjeA  is  one  of  trifling.  You 
do  not  apeak  (rf'it  in  a  serious  way,  but  lighdy  and  flippandy, 
as  if  it  were  all  a  matter  o(  fancy  and  conjeAure,  and  not  wor- 
thy of  sober  consideration. 

Now,  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  is  something  very 
crud  in  this  treatment  of  the  belief  of  your  fellow-creatures,  on 
whose  hope  of  another  life  hangs  all  that  relieves  the  darkness 
of  their  present  existence  ?  To  many  of  them  life  is  a  burden  to 
carry,  and  they  need  all  the  helps  to  carry  it  that  can  be  found 
m  reason,  in  philosophy,  or  in  religion.  But  what  support  does 
your  hollow  creed  supply?  You  are  a  man  of  warm  heart,  of  die 
tcnderest  sympathies.    Those  who  know  you  best,  and  love 
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yen  most,  tdl  me  that  yoa  cannot  bear  the  s^t  of  suflfern^ 
even  in  animab ;  that  your  natnial  sensibOhy  is  sudi  diat  you 
find  no  pleasure  in  ^>oits»  in  hnntii^  or  fishing ;  to  shoot  a 
robin  would  make  you  fed  like  a  murderer.  If  you  see  a  poor 
man  in  trouble  your  first  impulse  b  to  hdp  him.  You  cannot 
see  a  diild  in  tears  but  you  want  to  take  up  the  fittle  iUlow  in 
your  arms,  and  make  him  smile  2^;ain.  And  yet,  widi  all  your 
sensibility,  you  hold  the  most  remorseless  and  pitiless  creed  in  . 
the  world — a  creed  in  wUdi  there  b  not  a  gleam  of  mercy  or 
ofhope.  A  mother  has  lost  her  only  son.  She  goes  to  hb 
grave  and  throws  hersdf  upon  it,  the  very  pi^bire  of  woe. 
One  thought  only  keeps  her  finom  despair:  it  b  that  beyond 
thb  life  there  b  a  world  where  she  may  once  more  daap  her 
boy  in  her  arms.  What  will  you  say  to  diat  mother?  You 
are  alent,  and  your  silence  b  a  sentence  of  deddi  to  her  hopes. 
By  that  grave  you  cannot  speak  ;  for  if  you  were  to  open  your 
lips  and  tell  that  mother  what  you  really  believe,  it  would  be 
that  her  son  b  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  that  she  can  never  ' 
look  upon  hb  face  again.  Thus  with  your  iron  heel  do  you 
trample  down  and  crush  the  last  hope  of  a  broken  heart 

When  such  sorrow  comes  to  you,  you  fed  it  as  keenly  as  any 
man.  With  your  strong  domestic  attachments  one  cannot  pass 
out  of  your  little  circle  without  leaving  a  great  void  in  your 
heart,  and  your  grief  b  as  eloquent  as  it  b  hopdess.  No  sadder 
words  ever  fell  from  human  lips  than  these,  spoken  over  the 
coffin  of  one  to  whom  you  were  tenderly  attached  :  "  Life  b  but 
a  narrow  vale,  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eter- 
nities ! "  Thb  b  a  doom  of  annihilation,  which  strikes  a  chill  to 
the  stoutest  heart  Even  you  must  envy  the  £uth  which,  as  it 
looks  upward,  sees  those  "peaks  of  two  eternities,'*  not  "cold 
and  barren,"  but  warm  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
gives  promise  of  a  happier  to-morrow  I 

I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  So  might  it  be  I  Would  that  I 
could  believe  it !"  for  no  one  recognizes  more  the  empdness  of 
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.    ^^  it  is.     I  do  not  forget  the  tone  in  wUch  you  said :  "  Life 
^  ^^^^*lr  sad  to  me ;  it  b  very  pidiiil ;  there  isn't  much  to  it" 


^^^  *«Wced  I  With  your  belief  or  want  of  belief  there  b  very 
^^^^^>  it;and  ifthbwereall»  it  wou]dbeafiurquestionwheth- 


^  ^v.w  worth  living.    In  the  name  of  humanity*  let  us  ding 

^^^^     that  b  left  us  that  can  bring  a  ray  of  hope  into  its  dark- 
^^*  ^dd  dius  l^hten  its  otherwise  impenetrable  gloom. 

!  that  you  not  unfirequendy  entertain  yourself  and 
][^  ^^adienoes  by  caricaturing  certain  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
The  ''Atonement*"  as  you  look  upon  it,  b  snmply 
die  wrong  man" — letting  the  guilty  escape  and 
:  the  innocent  to  death.    Thb  b  vindicating  justice  by 
^^^^ting iiijustioe.    But  b  there  not  another  side  to  thb? 
:  the  idea  of  sacrifice  run  through  human  life,  and  enno- 
I  character?  You  see  a  mother  denying  herself  for  her 
forq^oing  every  comfort,  enduring  every  hardship,  till 
worn  out  by  her  labor  and  her  privation,  she  folds  her 
j^   ^^  upon  her  breast    May  it  not  be  said  truly  that  she ^rnrx 
^^^     ^S^e  for  the  life  of  her  children  ?    History  b  full  of  sacrifice, 
^^^  b  the  best  part  (rf*  history.    I  will  not  speak  (rf"*' the  noble 
^  martyrB,"  but  of  heroes  who  have  died  for  their  country 
liberty — what  b  it  but  thb  element  of  devotion  for  the 
^^^-»  of  others  that  gives  such  glory  to  their  immortal  names  ? 
-^^^J^    then  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  without  reason  that  a 
^^^^V^crer  of  the  race  should  give  Hb  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ? 


,^^  ^«  too,  you  find  a  subjeA  for  caricature  in  the  doctrine  of 

j^J^^genention."     But  what  b  regeneration  but  a  change  of 

^^^^Wier  shown  in  a  change  of  life?    Is  that  so  very  absurd? 

^^V^  yoa  never  seen  a  drunkard  reformed  ?    Have  you  never 

^^^  a  man  of  impure  life,  who,  after  running  hb  evil  course, 

"^  Eke  the  prodigal,  '*  come  to  himself" — that  b,  awakened 

^kb shame^  and  turning  from  it,  come  back  to  die  path  of 

P^tfity, and  finally  rq;aiiied  a  true  and  no6le  manhood?    Prob* 

sbiy  yoa  would  admit  this,  but  say  that  the  change  was  the 
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of  igflcition,  and  of  die  man's  own  stnngdi  of  wilL 
The  doctiiiie  of  rc^ciiientioii  oolj  adds  to  the  wiD  of  man  die 
power  of  God.  We  bdeve  diat  man  is  weak,  but  diat  God  is 
mighty;  and  diat  when  man  tries  to  raise  himsHf,  an  ann  is 
stretched  out  to  fift  him  up  to  a  hdght  which  he  could  not 
attaunalooe.  Sometimes  one  iriio  has  led  die  wont  life,  after 
being  pfan^fd  into  sudi  remorse  and  despair  diat  he  feels  as  if 
he  weie  endoring  die  agonies  of  hdl,  turns  back  and  takes 
another  course:  he  becomes  **a  new  creature»**  whom  his 
friends  can  hanfly  lecogniie  as  he  '*  sits  dodied  and  in  his 
right  mind.*'  The  diai^  b  from  darimess  to  ^[ht,  from 
death  to  life ;  and  he  who  has  known  but  one  sudi  case  will 
never  say  that  the  language  » too  stroi^  which  describes  diat 
man  as  "bom  again." 

If  you  think  that  I  pass  ^^dy  over  these  dodrines,  not 
bringing  out  all  the  meaning  which  diey  bear,  I  admit  it  I  am 
not  writing  an  essay  in  theology,  but  would  only  show,  in  pass- 
ing, by  your  &vorite  method  of  iQustration,  that  the  principles 
involved  are  the  same  with  which  you  are  femiliar  in  every- 
day life. 

But  the  dofhrine  which  excites  your  bitterest  animoa^  » 
that  of  Future  Retribution.  The  prospeA  of  another  life, 
reaching  on  into  an  unknown  futurity,  you  would  contemplate 
with  composure  were  it  not  for  the  dark  shadow  hangii^  over 
it  But  to  live  only  to  suffer  ;  to  live  when  asking  to  die ;  to 
"long  for  death,  and  not  be  able  to  find  it" — is  a  prospeA 
which  arouses  the  anger  of  one  who  would  look  with  calmness 
upon  death  as  an  eternal  sleep.  The  do6lrine  loses  none  of  its 
terrors  in  passing  through  your  hands ;  for  it  b  one  of  the 
means  by  which  you  work  upon  the  feelings  of  your  hearers. 
You  pronounce  it  "  the  most  horrible  belief  that  ever  entered 
the  human  mind :  that  the  Creator  should  bring  beings  into 
existence  to  destroy  them  !  This  would  make  Him  the  most 
fearful  tyrant  in  the  universe — a  Moloch  devouring  hb  own 
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children  !'*  I  shudder  when  I  recaD  the  fieice  energy  widi 
which  yoo  spoke  as  yoo  said,  *'  Sodi  a  God  I  hate  with  all  the 
intensity  of  my  bcii^ !" 

But  gcndy,  gendy.  Sir!  We  wiD  let  dib  burst  of  fury  pasB 
before  we  resume  the  conversation,  Whenjrouareafitdemore 
tranquil  I  would  modesdy  suggest  that  perhaps  you  are  ^htingr 
a  ^^ment  of  your  imagination.  I  never  heard  of  any  Christian 
teadier  who  said  that  "  the  Creator  brought  beings  into  the 
world  to  destroy  them!**  Is  it  not  better  to  moderate  yoursdf 
to  exaA  statements,  eyrdaHy  when,  inth  all  modifications,  the 
sobfcA  b  one  to  a  waken  a  feelii^  the  most  sokinn  and  profound  ? 

Now  I  am  not  goii^  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  dus  doc- 
trine. I  wiD  not  quote  a  sii^le  text  I  only  ask  jrou  whether 
it  b  not  a  sdentific  truth  that  ike  effeii  of  eperytUmg  which  is 
4/  the  msimre  tf  a  eaaue  is  eternal.  Sdence  has  ojpened  our 
eyes  to  some  very  stnu^  £iAs  in  nature.  The  theory  of  vi* 
brations  b  carried  by  the  physicists  to  an  alarmii^  extent. 
They  tdli»  that  it  b  literally  and  mathematically  true  that  you 
cannot  throw  a  ball  in  the  air  but  it  shakes  the  solar  system. 
Thus  all  things  aA  upon  alL  What  b  true  in  qnce  may  be 
true  in  time,  and  the  law  of  physics  may  hold  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  When  the  soul  of  man  departs  out  of  the  body,  being 
released  fiom  the  grossness  of  the  flesh,  it  may  enter  on  a  life 
a  thousand  times  more  intense"^  than  thb :  in  which  it  will  not 
need  the  dull  senses  as  avenues  of  knowledge,  because  the 
spirit  itsdf  win  be  aD  eye,  all  ear,  all  intelligence  ;  wh3e  mem* 
ory,  like  an  deAric  flash,  will  in  an  instant  bring  the  whole  of 
€he  past  into  view ;  and  the  moral  sense  win  be  quickened  as 
never  before.  Here  then  we  have  an  the  conditions  of  retribu- 
tion— a  world  whidi,  however  shadowy  it  may  be  seem,  b  yet 
as  real  as  the  homes  and  habitations  and  activities  of  our  pres- 
ent state ;  with  memory  trailing  the  deeds  of  a  lifetime  behind 
It,  and  conscience,  more  inexorable  than  any  judge,  giving  its 
1  and  final  verdifL 
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With  such  conditions  assumed,  let  us  take  a  case  whidi 
would  awaken  your  just  indignation — ^that  of  a  selfish,  hard* 
hearted,  and  cruel  man  ;  who  sacrifices  the  interests  of  every* 
body  to  hb  own  ;  who  grinds  the  £ices  of  the  poor,  robbing 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  their  litde  all ;  and  who,  so  fiiT 
from  making  restitution,  dies  with  hb  ill-gotten  gains  hdd  fiist 
in  hb  clenched  hand.  How  long  must  the  night  be  to  sleep 
away  the  memory  of  such  a  hideous  life  ?  If  he  wakes,  will 
not  the  recollection  ding  to  him  still  ?  Are  there  any  waters  of 
oblivion  that  can  deanse  hb  miserable  soul  ?  If  not — if  he 
cannot  forget — surely  he  cannot  forgive  himself  for  the  base- 
ness which  now  he  has  no  opportunity  to  repair.  Here,  then, 
b  a  retribution  which  is  inseparable  fix>m  hb  being,  which  is  a 
part  of  hb  very  exbtence.  The  undying  memory  brings  the 
undying  pain. 

Take  another  case — alas  I  too  sadly  frequent  A  man  of 
pleasure  betra3rs  a  young,  innocent,  trusting  woman  by  the 
promise  of  hb  love,  and  then  casts  her  off,  leaving  her  to  sink 
down,  down,  through  every  degree  of  mbery  and  shame,  till 
she  b  lost  in  depths,  which  plummet  never  sounded,  and  db* 
appears.  Is  he  not  to  suffer  for  thb  poor  creature's  ruin? 
Can  he  rid  himself  of  it  by  fleeing  beyond  "  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns?"  Not  unless  he  can  flee  firom 
himself:  for  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  under-world— ^a  world 
in  which  the  sun  never  shines — that  image  will  still  pursue 
him.  As  he  wanders  in  its  gloomy  shades  a  pale  form  glides 
by  him  like  an  s^flrighted  ghost.  The  face  b  the  same,  beauti* 
ful  even  in  its  sorrow,  but  with  a  look  upon  it  as  of  one  who 
has  already  suffered  an  eternity  of  woe.  In  an  instant  all  the 
past  comes  back  again.  He  sees  the  young,  unblessed  mother 
wandering  in  some  lonely  place,  that  only  the  heavens  may 
witness  her  agony  and  her  despair.  There  he  sees  her  holding 
up  in  her  arms  the  babe  that  had  no  right  to  be  bom,  and  call* 
ing  upon  God  to  judge  her  betrayer.     How  bx  in  the  future 
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must  he  travd  to  forget  that  look  ?    Is  there  any  escape  except 
by  plunging  into  the  gulf  of  annihilation? 

Thus  £ur  in  this  paper  I  have  taken  a  tone  of  defence.  But 
I  do  not  admit  that  the  Christian  religion  needs  any  apology, — 
it  needs  only  to  be  righdy  understood  to  fiimish  its  own  com- 
plete vindication.  Instead  of  considering  its  "evidences/' 
which  is  but  going  round  the  outer  walls,  let  us  enter  the  gates 
of  the  temple  and  see  what  is  within.  Here  we  find  something 
better  than  "towers  and  bidwarks*'  in  the  charaAer  of  Him 
who  is  the  Founder  of  our  Religion,  and  not  its  Founder  only^ 
but  its  very  core  and  being.  Christ  ts  Christianity.  Not  only 
is  He  the  Great  Teacher,  but  the  central  subjeA  of  what  He 
tai^t,  so  that  the  whde  stands  or  &lls  with  Him. 

In  our  first  conversation,  I  observed  that,  with  all  your  sharp 
comments  on  things  sacred,  you  professed  great  resped  for  the 
ethics  of  Christianity,  and  for  its  author.  "  Make  the  Sermon 
OQ  the  Mount  your  rel^on,'*  you  said,  **  and  there  I  am  with 
you.**  Very  well  I  So  &r,  so  good.  And  now,  if  you  will 
go  a  little  fiirther,  you  may  find  still  more  food  for  reflexion. 

AO  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  charaAer  and  teachings  ot 
Christ,  even  those  who  utterly  deny  the  supernatural,  stand  in 
awe  and  wonder  before  the  gigantic  figure  which  is  here  re- 
vealed. Renan  closes  his  "  Life  of  Jesus**  with  this  as  the 
result  of  hb  loi^  study :  "Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  His 
worship  win  be  renewed  without  ceasing  ;  his  story  p6gende] 
wiD  draw  tears  firom  beautiftil  eyes  without  end  ;  his  sufferings 
win  touch  the  finest  natures ;  all  the  ages  will  PROCLAm 

THAT  among  the  SONS  OF    MEM    THERE  HAS  NOT  RISEN  A 

GREATER  THAN  Jesus  ;"  while  Rousseau  closes  his  immortal 
eulogy  by  saying,.  "  Socates  died  like  a  philosopher, 
BUT  Jesus  Christ  uke  a  God  I'* 

Here  is  an  argument  for  Christianity  to  which  I  pray  you  to- 
address  yoursd£     As  you  do  not  believe  in  mirades,  and  are 
fcady  to  explain  everything  by  natural  causes,  I  beg  you  to 
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td  ws  kovcBBcit  to  pBSS  uBt  A  Hdbccv  iiTJiJiif,  bom  wtuoog 
the  UBi  of  Jada.  had  a  wiaOom  abore  that  of  Socrates  or 
FlUD^  of  CoafiKioas  €v  Boddha?  Tins  is  the  greatest  of  uufa* 
€ies^  that  such  a  Hfwg  has  Evcd  aod  dkd  ctt  theeaiA. 

:  tins  is  the  chief  ai]gnnicot  far  Rdgion,  does  it  not  be- 
:  vho  ondcstakes  to  destiujf  it  to  set  hunsdf  fint  to 
this  cential  position^  instfad  of  ajMiigg  his  tune  ctt  mere  oat* 
posts?  When  joa  next  address  one  of  die  great  amfienoes 
that  hai^  upon  joor«ocds»  is  iton&ir  to  ask  that  yon  fay 
aside  sndh  £uniEar  topics  as  Mirades  or  Ghosts,  or  a  leplj  to, 
Tafan^e,  and  teO  OS  vhat  yon  think  of  Jesus  Chust;  whedicr 
yon  hxik  upon  Him  as  an  iinpowlor,  or  merdy  as  a  dreamer — 
a  miU  and  harmless  enthosiast ;  or  are  yon  radf  to  adoKml- 
ec^e  that  He  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  great  teadiers  of 
mankmdr 

But  if  yon  are  compelled  to  adnut  the  greatness  of  Christ, 
jToa  take  jrour  revei^ne  on  the  Aposdes.  whom  jroa  do  not  hea-, 
itate  to  say  diat  you  "doo*t  think  modi  oC*'  In  fiiA,  you 
set  them  down  in  a  most  peremptory  way  as  "  a  poor  lot"  It 
did  seem  rather  an  unpromiang  "  lot."  diat  of  a  boat-load  of 
fishermen,  from  which  to  choose  the  apostles  of  a  rdigioo — 
almost  as  impromisii^  as  it  was  to  take  a  rail-q)litter  to  be 
the  head  of  a  nation  in  the  greatest  crias  of  its  history  1  But 
perhaps  in  both  cases  there  was  a  wisdom  higher  than  ours, 
that  chose  better  than  we.  It  might  puzrie  even  jrou  to  give  a 
better  definition  of  religion  than  this  of  the  Aposde  James : 
"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this  :  to  visit  the  fittherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  firom  the  world  ;**  or  to  find  among 
those  sages  of  antiquity,  with  whose  writings  you  are  fiuniliar, 
a  more  complete  and  perfeA  ddineation  of  that  which  is  die 
essence  of  all  goodness  and  virtue,  than  Paul's  description  of 
the  charity  which  "  sufTereth  long  and  is  kind ;  *•  or  to  find  in 
the  sayings  of  Confudus  or  of  Buddha  anything  more  sublime 
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diaadiis  aphorism  of  John:  "Godblore.: 
eth  in  love  dwdkdi  in  God.  ad  God  in  UoL " 

And  here  yoo  most  alknr  me  to  make  a  remaik,  which  is 
noc  intended  as  a  pefsonal  retort,  bm  sin^ily  in  the  interest  of 
that  truth  whidi  we  both  profess  to  srek,  and  to  ooont  worth 
more  than  viAory.  Your  langos^  is  too  sweqw^  to  i 
the  carefiil  thinker,  who  measures  Us  words  and.weighs  I 
in  a  bahnce.  Your  lefluics  remind  me  of  die  pifinres  of 
Gostave  Dori.  who  preferred  to  paint  on  a  large  canvas,  with 
figures  as  gigantesqne  as  those  of  MirhaH  Ai^ndo  in  his  Last 
JiK^ment.  The  effcA  is  very  powerful,  bat  if  he  had  softened 
hb  colors  a  little. — if  there  were  a  few  ddcate  touches,  a 
mingfing  of  I^t  and  shade,  as  when  twi%;ht  is  steaSng  cnitr 
the  earth. — the  landscape  would  be  more  tme  to  nature.  So. 
bcfieve  me.  your  words  would  be  more  we^ty  if  they  were 
not  so  stroiq^.  But  whenever  jrou  toodi  upon  rd^;;ion  you 
seem  to  lose  control  of  yoursd(  and  a  ^nncfiAive  fee&i^  takes 
pomesBon  of  yoo.  wUdi  causes  you  to  see  thii^  so  distorted 
from  their  natural  appearance  diat  you  cannot  hdp  runmng- 
into  the  broadest  caricature.  Yoo  swii^  your  sentences  as  the 
woodman  swings  his  axe.  Of  course,  this  "  slashing**  style  b 
very  effedive  before  a  popular  audience,  whidi  does  not  care 
for  nice  distinctions,  or  for  evidence  that  has  to  be  sifted  and 
weighed ;  but  wants  Ofnnions  off  hand,  and  Ekes  to  have  its 
prejudices  and  hatreds  echoed  bade  in  a  rii^:ing  voice.  This 
carries  the  crowd,  but  does  not  convince  the  philosophic  mind. 
The  truth-sedcer  cannot  cut  a  road  throi^h  the  forest  with 
sturdy  blows;  he  has  a  hidden  path  to  trace,  and  roust  pick 
his  way  with  alow  and  cautious  step  to  find  that  which  is  mor^ 
precious  than  gold. 

But  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  sweep  away  the  '*  evidences 
of  Chriitianity.*'  you  have  not  swept  away  Christianity  itself ;. 
it  still  Uvcs.  not  only  in  tracfition.  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, entwined  with  all  that  is  sweetest  in  thdr  dmiestic  Efe^ 
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from  which  it  must  be  torn  out  with  unsparing  hand  before  it 
can  be  exterminated.  To  begin  with,  you  turn  your  bade 
^pon  history.  All  that  men  have  done  and  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  religion  was  folly.  The  Pilgrims,  who  crossed  the  sea 
to  find  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the  forests  ot  the  New 
World,  were  miserable  fanadcs.  There  is  no  more  place  in 
the  world  for  heroes  and  martyrs.  He  who  sacrifices  hb  life 
for  a  faith,  or  an  idea,  is  a  fooL  The  only  praAical  wisdom  is 
to  have  a  sharp  eye  to  the  main  chance.  If  you  keep  on  in. 
this  work  of  demolition,  you  will  soon  destroy  all  our  ideals. 
Family  life  withers  under  the  cold  sneer — half  pity  and  halT 
scorn — with  which  you  look  down  on  household  worship. 
Take  fix>m  our  American  firesides  such  scenes  as  that  pi£hired. 
in  the  CoHer^s  Saturday  Nighi^  and  you  have  taken  firom  them 
their  most  sacred  hours  and  their  tenderest  memories. 

The  same  destruAive  spirit  which  intrudes  into  our  domes- 
tic as  well  as  our  religious  life,  would  take  away  the  beauty  of 
our  villages  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of  our  homes.  In  the 
weary  round  of  a  week  of  toil,  there  comes  an  interval  of  rest ; 
the  laborer  la3rs  down  his  burden,  and  for  a  few  hours  breathes 
a  serener  air.    The  Sabbath  morning  has  come : 

**  Sweet  day  t  lo  cool,  lo  adm,  lo  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  ikj.* 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  bell  rings  across  the  valley^  and. 
sends  its  echoes  among  the  hiUs ;  and  fi-om  all  the  roads  the 
people  come  trooping  to  the  village  church.   Here  they  gather, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor;  and  as  they  join  in  the  same 
a  A  of  worship,  feel  that  God  is  the  maker  of  them  all?    Is 
there  in  our  national  life  any  influence  more  devating  than 
this — one  which  tends  more  to  bring  a  community  together;, 
to  promote  neighborly  feeling ;  to  refine  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  to  breed  true  courtesy,  and  all  that  makes  a  Christian 
village  different  from  a  cluster  of  Indian  wigwams — a  civilized, 
community  different  from  a  tribe  of  savages? 
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Al  dm  yog  woqid  destroy :  yoa  woold  ilwiili  the  Sdbb«di> 
or  have  it  turned  into  a  hofidqr  ;  joa  vooU  tear  don  the  old 
chordi,  so  ftill  of  tender  asHodatioos  oftfaefinyaadtfaedend, 
or  at  least  have  it  *' raxeed,**  catting  off  the  tal  spre  that  ] 
i^i>ward  to  heaven  i  and  the  Btenor  you  noun  tnm  h 
Assembly  room— a  pinoe  of  entntaimnent,  vhere  the 
peopk  could  have  dieir  meny-makii^^  exoqst  jnihjiifr  in 
die  warm  Summer-time,  when  thej  could  dnoe  oa  the  village 
jircjtn  !  So  far  you  would  have  gained  your  obyccL  Butwould 
diat  be  a  more  orderly  community,  more  fffincd  or  more  truly 
happy? 

Yon  may  think  dus  a  mere  sentiment — that  we  care  more  far 
the  piAuresqoe  than  far  the  true.  But  there  bone  result  whidi 
b  fearfally  real :  the  destrufiive  creed,  or  no  creed,  which  de* 
spoib  our  diurdies  and  our  homes,  attadcs  sode^  in  its  first 
princq)les  by  taking  away  the  support  of  morafity.  I  do  not 
bdeve  that  general  morafity  can  be  ufdidd  without  the  sane* 
tiotts  of  rdgion.  There  may  be  incfividuab  of  great  natural 
farce  of  charaAer,  who  can  stand  alone — men  of  superior  intd- 
leA  and  strong  wilL  But  in  general  human  nature  b  weak, 
and  virtue  b  not  the  qxmtaneous  growth  oC  childish  innocence. 
Men  do  not  become  pure  and  good  by  instinA.  CharaAer,  like 
mind,  has  to  be  devdoped  by  education ;  and  it  needs  all  die 
dements  of  strength  whidi  can  be  given  it,  fiom  without  as  wdl 
as  from  within,  fiom  the  government  of  man  and  the  govern* 
mentofGod  Toletgoof  these  restraints  b  a  peril  to  public 
morafity. 

You  fed  strong  in  the  8trei^;th  of  a  robust  manhood,  wdl 
poised  in  body  and  mind,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  ha^ppy  home, 
where  loving  hearts  ding  to  you  like  vines  round  the  oak.  But 
many  to  whom  you  speak  are  qmte  otherwise*  You  address 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have  come  out  of  country  homes, 
where  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  have 
beard  the  morning  and  evening  prayer.  Theycomeintoadty 
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fiill  of  temptatioiis,  but  are  restrained  from  evQ  by  the  dioiq;lit 
of  &ther  and  mother,  and  reverence  for  Him  who  is  the  Father 
ofus  aD— a  feding  whidi,  though  it  may  not  have  taken  die 
form  <rf'any  profession,  is  yet  at  the  bottom  (^  their  hearts,  and 
keeps  them  from  many  a  wrong  and  wayward  step.  A  youiy 
man,  who  is  thus  ''guarded  and  defended''  as  by  unseen 
angds,  some  evening  when  he  fiseb  very  h>nely,  b  invited  to 
"  go  and  hear  Ingersoll,'*  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  listens  to 
your  caricatures  of  religion,  with  descriptions  oi  the  prayers 
and  the  psalm-singing,  illustrated  by  devout  grimaces  and  nasal 
tones,  which  set  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter,  and  afe  received 
with  tumultuous  applause.  When  it  is  all  over,  and  the  young 
man  finds  himself  again  under  the  flaring  lamps  of  die  dty 
streets,  he  b  consdous  of  a  change ;  the  fiuth  of  hb  diildhood 
has  been  ruddy  torn  firom  him,  and  with  it  "a  glory  has  passed 
away  from  the  earth  ; "  the  bible  which  hb  mother  gave  Um, 
the  morning  that  he  came  away,  b  "  a  mass  oi  fables ;  **  the 
sentence  which  she  wbhed  him  to  hang  on  the  wall,  ''Thou, 
God,  seest  me,"  has  lost  its  power,  for  there  b  no  God  that 
sees  him,  no  moral  government,  no  law  and  no  retribudon. 
So  he  reasons  as  he  walks  slowly  homeward,  meeting  the 
temptations  which  haunt  these  streets  at  night — temptations 
from  which  he  has  hitherto  turned  with  a  shudder,  but  whidi 
he  now  meets  with  a  diminbhed  power  of  resbtance.  Have 
you  done  that  young  man  any  good  in  taking  fix>m  him  what 
he  held  sacred  before  ?  Have  you  not  left  him  morally  weak- 
ened? From  sneering  at  religion,  it  b  but  a  step  to  sneering 
at  morality,  and  then  but  one  step  more  to  a  yidous  and  prof^ 
ligate  career.  How  are  you  going  to  stop  thb  downward  tend* 
ency  ?  When  you  have  stripped  him  of  former  restraints,  do 
you  leave  him  anything  in  their  stead,  except  indeed  a  sense  of 
honor,  self-respeA,  and  self-interest? — worthy  motives,  no 
doubt,  but  all  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  fearful  temptations 
that  assail  him.     Is  the  chanco  of  hb  resbtance  as  good  as  it 
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was  before  ?  Watch  him  as  he  goes  along  that  street  at  mid- 
night !  He  passes  by  the  places  of  evil  resort,  of  drinkii^  and 
gambling — those  open  mouths  of  hell ;  he  hears  the  sound  of 
music  and  dancing,  and  for  the  first  time  pauses  to  listen.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  he  will  venture  in  ? 

With  such  dangers  in  hb  path,  it  b  a  grave  responsiUEty  to 
loosen  the  restraints  which  hold  such  a  young  man  to  virtue. 
These  gibes  and  sneers  which  you  utter  so  lighdy,  may  have  a 
sad  echo  in  a  lost  charaAer  and  a  wretched  life.  Many  a  joung 
man  has  been  thus  taunted  until  he  has  pushed  off  from  the 
shore,  under  the  idea  of  gaining  his  "  liberty,"  and  ventured 
into  the  rapids,  only  to  be  carried  down  the  stream,  and  left  a 
wredc  in  the  whirlpool  bdow. 

You  tdl  me  that  your  objeA  b  to  drive  fear  out  of  the  world. 
That  b  a  noble  ambition ;  if  you  succeed,  you  will  be  indeed  a 
deliverer.  Of  course  you  mean  only  irrational  fears.  You 
would  not  have  men  throw  off  the  fear  of  violating  the  laws  of 
nature ;  for  diat  would  lead  to  incalculable  misery.  Yon  aim 
only  at  the  terrors  bom  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  these?  You  trust  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  which  has  dbpelled  so  many  fears  ariai^  from 
physical  phenomena,  by  showing  that  calamities  ascribed  to 
spiritual  agendes  are  explained  by  natural  causes.  But  science 
can  only  go  a  certain  way,  beyond  which  we  come  bto  the 
sphere  of  the  unknown,  where  all  b  dark  as  before.  How  can 
you  rdieve  the  fears  of  others — indeed  how  can  you  rid  your« 
self  of  fear,  believing  as  you  do  that  there  b  no  Power  above 
which  can  help  you  in  any  extremity ;  that  you  are  the  sport 
of  accident,  and  may  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  blind  agency 
of  nature?  If  I  believed  this,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
grasp  of  some  terrible  machinery  which  was  crushing  me  to 
atoms,  with  no  possibility  of  esaq>e. 

Not  so  does  Religion  tcave  man  here  on  the  earth,  helpless 
and  hopeless — in  abjeA  terror,  as  he  b  in  utter  darkness  as  to 
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his  fate — but  opening  the  heaven  above  him,  it  discovers  a 
Great  Intelligence,  compasang  all  things,  seeing  the  end  firom 
the  beginning,  and  ordering  our  litde  lives  so  diat  even  the 
trials  that  we  bear,  as  they  call  out  the  finer  dements  ct  char- 
aAer,  conduce  to  our  fiiture  happiness.  God  is  our  Father. 
We  look  up  into  His  £ice  with  childlike  confidence,  and  find 
that  ••  His  service  b  perfeA  fiwdonu"  *•  Love  casts  out  fear." 
That,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  b  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  by 
which  man  can  be  delivered  from  those  fears  by  which  he  b  all 
hb  lifetime  subjeA  to  bondage. 

In  your  attacks  upon  Religion  you  do  violence  to  your  own 
manliness.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  fed  sure  that  you  do  not 
realize  where  your  blows  fall,  or  whom  they  wound,  or  you 
would  not  use  your  weapons  so  freely.  The  feiths  of  men  are 
as  sacred  as  the  most  delicate  manly  or  womanly  sendments  of 
love  and  honor.  They  are  dear  as  the  bdoved  fiices  that  have 
passed  from  our  sight.  I  should  think  mjrself  wanting  in  re- 
speA  to  the  memory  of  my  &ther  and  mother  if  I  could  q>eak 
lighdy  of  the  faith  in  which  they  lived  and  died.  Surely  thb 
must  be  mere  thoughdessness,  for  1  cannot  believe  that  you 
find  pleasure  in  giving  pain.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  gende 
hand  that  was  laid  upon  your  shoulder,  and  the  gende  voice 
which  said,  "Uncle  Robert  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.**  And  yet 
you  bruise  the  tenderest  sensibilities,  and  trample  down  what 
is  most  cherished  by  millions  of  sisters  and  daughters  and 
mothers,  litde  heeding  that  you  are  sporting  with  *' human 
creatures*  lives." 

You  are  waging  a  hopeless  war — a  war  in  which  you  are 
certain  only  of  defeat  The  Christian  Religion  began  to  be 
neariy  two  thousand  years  before  you  and  I  were  bom,  and  it 
will  live  two  thousand  years  after  we  are  dead.  Why  b  it  that 
it  lives  on  and  on,  while  nations  and  kingdoms  perish?  Is  not 
thb  •*  the  survival  of  the  fittest? "  Contend  against  it  with  all 
your  wit  and  eloquence,  you  will  fail,  as  all  have  foiled  before 
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yon.  You  cannot  6glkt  against  the  insdnAs  of  humanity.  It 
is  as  natural  for  men  to  look  up  to  a  Higher  Power  as  it  b  to 
look  up  to  the  stars.  Tell  them  that  there  b  no  God  I  You 
m^ht  as  well  tell  them  that  there  b  no  Sun  in  heaven,  even 
wluk  on  that  central  l^ht  and  heat  all  life  on  earth  depends. 

I  do  not  presume  to  think  that  I  have  convinced  you,  or 
chai^^ed  your  opinion;  but  it  b  always  right  to  appeal  to  a 
man's  **  sober  second  thought  '* — to  that  better  judgment  that 
comes  with  increasing  knowledge  and  advancing  years ;  and  I 
wiD  not  give  up  hope  that  you  will  yet  see  things  more  clearly, 
and  recognize  the  mistake  you  have  made  in  not  distinguishing 
Religion  firom  Superstition — two  things  as  £ur  apart  as  *'the 
hither  from  the  utmost  pole."  Superstition  b  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Religion.  It  b  the  nightmare  of  the  mind,  filling  it 
with  an  imaginable  terrors — a  black  doud  which  broods  over 
half  the  world.  Against  thb  you  may  well  invoke  the  light  of 
science  to  scatter  its  darkness.  Whoever  hdps  to  sweep  it 
away,  b  a  benefiiAor  of  hb  race.  But  when  thb  b  done,  and 
die  moral  atmosphere  b  made  pure  and  sweet,  then  you  as 
wcO  as  we  may  be  consdous  of  a  new  Presence  coming  into 
the  hushed  and  vacant  air,  as  Religion,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
descends  to  earth  to  bring  peace  and  good  will  to  men. 

Henry  M.  Field. 
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*  Doubt  it  caU«d  tht  beacoa  of  Um  wIm." 


My  Dear  Mr.  Field  :— 

I  answer  your  letter  because  it  is  manly,  candid  and  gener- 
ous. It  is  not  often  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  universal 
benevolence  speaks  of  an  unbeliever  except  in  terms  oi  re- 
proach, contempt  and  hatred.  The  meek  are  often  malicious. 
The  statement  in  your  letter,  that  some  of  your  brethren  look 
upon  me  as  a  monster  on  account  of  my  unbelief,  tends  to  show 
that  those  who  love  God  are  not  always  the  friends  of  thdr 
fellow  men. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  people  who  admit  that  they  ought  to 
be  eternsdly  damned,  that  they  are  by  nature  totally  depraved, 
and  that  there  b  no  soundness  or  health  in  them,  can  be  so 
arrogantly  egotistic  as  to  look  upon  others  as  ''monsters?" 
And  yet  "  some  of  your  brethren,**  who  regard  unbelievers  as 
infamous,  rely  for  salvation  entirely  on  the  goodness  of  an- 
other, and  expedl  to  receive  as  alms  an  eternity  of  joy. 

The  first  question  that  arises  between  us,  is  as  to  the  inno- 
cence of  honest  error — as  to  the  right  to  express  an  honest 
thought 

You  must  know  that  perfcAly  honest  men  differ  on  many 
important  subjeAs.  Some  believe  in  free  trade,  others  are  the 
advocates  of  proteAion.     There  are  honest  Democrats  and 
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Republicans.  How  do  you  account  for  these  difler- 
enccs?  Educated  men,  presidents  of  colleges,  cannot  agree 
upon  questions  capable  of  solution— questions  that  the  mind 
can  grasp,  concerning  which  the  evidence  is  open  to  all  and 
where  the  h&s  can  be  with  accuracy  ascertained.  How  do  you 
explain  this?  If  such  differences  can  exist  consistendy  with 
die  good  fiuth  of  those  who  differ,  can  you  not  conceive  of 
honest  people  entertainmg  different  views  on  subje&  about 
which  nothing  can  be  positively  known?  ^ 

You  do  not  regard  me  as  a  monster.  "  Some  of  your  breth- 
ren** do.  How  do  you  account  for  this  difference?  Of 
course,  your  brethren — their  hearts  having  been  softened  by 
Ac  Presbyterian  God — are  governed  by  charity  and  love. 
They  do  not  regard  me  as  a  monster  because  I  have  committed 
an  in£unous  crime,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  honest  thoughts. 

•  What  should  I  have  done?  I  have  read  the  Bible  with 
great  care,  and  the  conclusion  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind 
not  only  that  it  is  not  inspired,  but  that  it  is  not  true.  Was  it 
my  duty  to  speak  or  act  contrary  to  this  conclusion  ?  Was  it 
my  duty  to  remain  silent?  If  I  had  been  untrue  to  myself,  if 
I  had  joined  the  majority, — ^if  I  had  declared  the  book  to  be 
the  inspired  word  of  God, — would  your  brethren  still  have  re- 
garded me  as  a  monster?  Has  religion  had  control  of  the 
worU  so  long  that  an  honest  man  seems  monstrous  ? 

According  to  your  creed — according  to  your  Bible — the 
same  Being  who  made  the  mind  of  man,  who  fashioned  every 
brain,  and  sowed  within  those  wondrous  fields  the  seeds  of 
every  thought  and  deed,  inspired  the  Bible's  every  word,  and 
gave  it  as  a  guide  to  all  the  worid.  Surely  the  book  should 
satisfy  the  brain.  And  yet,  there  are  millions  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  Some  of  the  greatest. 
and  best  have  held  the  daim  of  inspiration  in  contempt  No 
Pred>yterian  ever  stood  higher  in  the  realm  ct  thought  than 
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Humboldt  He  i^-as  &miliar  with  Nature  from  sands  to  stars, 
and  gave  his  thoughts.  Us  discoveries  and  conclusions,  '*  more 
precious  than  the  tested  gold/*  to  all  mankind.  Yet  he- not 
only  rejefled  the  religion  of  your  brethren,  but  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  their  God.  Certainly,  Charles  Darwin  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  purest  of  men, — as  free  from  prgudice  as  the 
mariner's  compass, — desiring  only  to  find  amid  the  mists  and 
clouds  ot  ignorance  the  star  of  truth.  No  man  ever  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  intelleAual  world.  His  discoveries, 
carried  to  their  Intimate  condusion,  destroy  the  creeds  and 
sacred  scriptures  of  mankind.  In  the  light  of  "  Natural  Selec* 
tion,"  "The  Survival  erf  the  Fittest,"  and  "The  Origin  of 
Spedes,"  even  the  Christian  religion  becomes  a  gross  and 
crud  superstition.  Yet  Darwin  was  an  honest,  thoughtful, 
brave  and  generous  man. 

Compare,  I  beg  of  you,  these  men,  Humboldt  and  Darwin, 
with  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Read  the  life 
of  Spinoza,  the  loving  pantheist,  and  then  that  of  John  Cadvin, 
and  tell  me,  candidly,  which,  in  your  opinion,  was  a  "  monster.*' 
Even  your  brethren  do  not  claim  that  men  are  to  be  eternally 
punished  for  having  been  mbtaken  as  to  the  truths  of  geology, 
astronomy,  or  mathematics.  A  man  may  deny  the  rotundity 
and  rotation  of  the  earth,  laugh  at  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
scout  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  hold  the  multiplication  table 
in  abhorrence,  and  yet  join  at  last  the  angelic  choir.  I  insst 
upon  the  same  fireedom  of  thought  in  all  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge.     Reason  is  the  supreme  and  final  test 

If  God  has  made  a  revelation  to  man,  it  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  reason.  There  is  no  other  faculty  that  could 
even  dedpher  the  address.  \  I  admit  that  reason  b  a  small  and 
feeble  flame,  a  flickering  torch  by  stumblers  carried  in  the  star- 
less night, — blown  and  flared  by  passion's  storm, — and  yet  it 
b  the  only  light.  Extinguish  that,  and  nought  remains.  \ 
You  draw  a  dbtinAion  between  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
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**  superstition  "  and  religion.    You  are  shocked  at  the  Hindoo 
mother  when  she  gives  her  child  to  death  at  the  supposed  com- 
mand  of  her  God.     What  do  you  think  of  Abraham,   of 
Jephthah  ?    What  b  your  opinion  of  Jehovah  himself?    Is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  a  child  to  a  phantom  as  horrible  in  Palestine  as 
in  India?    Why  should  a  God  demand  a  sacrifice  fix>m  man  f 
Why  should  the  infinite  ask  anything  from  the  finite  ?    Should 
the  sun  beg  of  the  glow-worm,  and  should  the  momentary 
spark  excite  the  envy  of  the  source  of  light? 

You  must  remember  that  the  Hindoo  mother  believes  that 
her  diild  will  be  forever  blest — that  it  will  become  the  especial 
care  of  the  God  to  whom  it  has  been  given.  This  b  a  sacrifice 
diroi^  a  fidse  belief  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  She  breaks 
her  heart  for  the  love  of  her  babe.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Christian  mother  who  expeAs  to  be  happy  in  heaven,  with 
her  child  a  conviA  in  the  eternal  prison  —  a  prison  in  which 
none  die,  and  firom  which  none  escape  ?  What  do  you  say  of 
those  Christians  who  believe  that  they,  in  heaven,  will  be  so 
filled  with  ecstasy  that  all  the  loved  of  earth  win  be  forgotten — 
that  all  the  sacred  relations  of  life,  and  all  the  pasaons  of  the 
heart,  will  fiule  and  die,  so  that  they  will  look  with  stony,  un- 
replyti^,  happy  eyes  upon  the  miseries  of  the  lost? 

You  have  laid  down  a  rule  by  which  superstition  can  be  dis» 
tinguished  fix>m  religion.  It  b  thb :  **  It  makes  that  a  crime 
which  b  not  a  crime,  and  that  a  virtue  which  b  not  a  virtue.*' 
Let  us  test  your  religion  by  thb  rule. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  investigate,  to  think,  to  reason,  to  observe? 
Is  it  a  crime  to  be  governed  by  that  which  to  you  b  evidence, 
and  b  it  infiunous  to  express  your  honest  thought?  There  b 
also  another  question:  Is  credulity  a  virtue?  Is  the  open 
mouth  of  ignorant  wonder  the  only  entrance  to  Paradise? 

According  to  yoiu*  creed,  those  who  believe  are  to  be  saved^. 
and  those  who  do  not  believe  are  to  be  eternally  lost  When 
3roii  condemn  men  to  everlasting  pain  for  unbeUef — that  b  to 
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say,  for  ading  in  accordance  with  that  which  b  evidence  to 
them — do  you  not  make  that  a  crime  which  b  not  a  crime? 
And  when  you  reward  men  with  an  eternity-  of  joy  for  amply 
believing  that  which  happens  to  be  in  accord  with  their  minds, 
do  you  not  make  that  a  virtue  which  is  not  a  virtue  ?  In  other 
words,  do  you  not  bring  your  own  religion  exa£Uy  within  your 
own  definition  of  superstition? 

The  truth  b,  that  no  one  can  justly  be  held  responsible  for 
hb  thoughts.  The  brain  thinks  without  asking  our  consent. 
We  believe,  or  we  dbbelieve,  without  an  effort  of  the  wilL 
Belief  b  a  result  It  b  the  effeA  of  evidence  upon  the  mind. 
The  scales  turn  in  spite  of  him  who  watches.  There  b  no 
opportunity  of  being  honest  or  dbhonest  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  The  conclusion  b  entirely  independent  of  dewe. 
We  must  believe,  or  we  must  doubt,  in  spite  of  what  we  wish* 

That  which  must  be,  has  the  right  to  be. 

We  think  in  spite  of  ourselves.  The  brain  thinks  as  the 
heart  beats,  as  the  eyes  see,  as  the  blood  pursues  its  course  in 
the  old  accustomed  ways. 

The  question  then  b,  not  have  we  the  right  to  think, — diat 
being  a  necessity, — but  have  we  the  right  to  express  our 
honest  thoughts?  You  certainly  have  the  right  to  express 
yours,  and  you  have  exercised  that  right  Some  of  your 
brethren,  who  regard  me  as  a  monster,  have  expressed  theirs. 
The  question  now  is,  have  I  the  right  to  express  mine?  In 
other  words,  have  I  the  right  to  answer  your  letter?  To  make" 
that  a  crime  in  me  which  b  a  virtue  in  you,  certainly  comes 
within  your  definition  of  superstition.  To  exercise  a  right 
yourself  which  you  deny  to  me  is  simply  the  aft  of  a  tyrant 
Where  did  you  get  your  right  to  express  your  honest 
thoughts?    When,  and  where,  and  how  did  I  lose  mine? 

You  would  not  bum,  you  would  not  even  imprison  me,  be* 
cause  I  differ  with  you  on  a  subjeA  about  which  neither  of  us 
knows  anything.    To  you  the  savagery  of  the  Inquisition  b 
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cmly  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  man.  You  are  £ur  better  than 
]rotir  creed.  You  believe  that  even  the  Christian  world  is  out- 
growing the  frightful  feeUng  that  fagot,  and  dungeon,  and 
thumb-screw  are  legitimate  arguments,  calculated  to  convince 
those  upon  whom  they  are  used,  that  the  religion  of  those  who 
use  them  was  founded  by  a  God  of  infinite  compassion.  You 
win  admit  that  he  who  now  persecutes  for  opinion's  sake  b 
infimious.  And  yet,  the  God  you  worship  will,  according  to 
your  creed,  torture  through  all  the  endless  years  the  man  who 
entertains  an  honest  doubt  A  belief  in  such  a  God  b  the 
foundation  and  cause  of  all  religious  persecution.  You  may 
reply  that  only  the  believers  in  a  false  God  causes  believers  to 
be  inhuman.  But  you  must  admit  that  the  Jews  believed  in 
the  true  God,  and  you  are  forced  to  say  that  they  were  so 
malicious,  so  cruel,  so  savage,  that  they  crucified  the  only 
Sinless  Being  who  ever  lived.  This  crime  was  committed,  not 
in  spite  of  their  religion,  but  in  accordance  with  it.  They 
simply  obeyed  the  command  of  Jehovah.  And  the  followers 
of  thb  Sinless  Being,  who,  for  all  these  centuries,  have  de- 
nounced the  cruelty  of  the  Jews  for  crucifying  a  man  on  ac- 
count of  hb  opinion,  have  destroyed  millions  and  millions  of 
their  feOow-men  for  differing  with  them.  And  thb  same  Sin- 
less Being  threatens  to  torture  in  eternal  fire  coundess  myriads 
for  the  same  offense.  Beyond  this,  inconsbtency  cannot  ga 
At  thb  p<Mnt  absurdity  becomes  infinite. 

Your  creed  transfers  the  Inqubition  to  another  worid,  mak- 
ing it  eternal  Your  God  becomes,  or  rather  b,  an  infinite 
Torquemada,  who  denies  to  hb  coundess  viAims  even  the 
mercy  of  death.     And  thb  you  call  "  a  consolation." 

You  insist  that  at  the  foundation  of  every  religion  b  the  idea 
of  God.  According  to  your  creed,  all  ideas  of  God,  except 
chose  entertained  by  those  of  your  £uth,  are  absolutely  fidse. 
You  are  not  called  upon  to  defend  the  Gods  of  the  nations 
dead,  nor  the  Gods  cmT  heretics.     It  b  your  business  to  defend 
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the  God  of  the  Bible — the  God  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
When  in  the  ranks  doing  battle  for  your  creed,  you  must  wear 
the  uniform  of  your  Church.  You  dare  not  say  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  salvation  of  a  soul  to  beCeve  in  a  god,  or 
in  S4mu  god.  According  to  your  creed,  man  must  believe  in 
jraur  God.  All  the  nations  dead  believed  in  gods,  and  all  the 
worshipers  of  Zeus,  and  Jupiter,  and  Isis,  and  Osiris,  and 
Brahma  prayed  and  sacrificed  in  vain.  Their  pedtions  were 
not  answered,  and  their  souls  were  not  saved.  Surdy  you  do 
not  daim  that  it  b  suffident  to  bdieve  in  any  one  of  the 
heathen  gods. 

What  right  have  you  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  deists, 
and  to  put  forth  arguments  that  even  Christians  have  an- 
swered? The  deist  denounced  the  God  of  the  Bible  because 
of  hb  crudty,  and  at  the  same  time  lauded  the  God  of  Nature. 
The  Christian  replied  that  the  God  of  Nature  was  as  crud  as 
the  God  of  the  Bible.    This  answer  was  complete. 

I  feel  that  you  are  entided  to  the  admission  that  none  have 
been,  that  none  are,  too  ignorant,  too  degraded,  to  bdieve  in 
the  supernatural ;  and  I  freely  give  you  the  advantage  of  thb 
admission.  Only  a  few — and  they  among  the  wisest,  noblest, 
and  purest  of  the  human  race — have  regarded  all  gods  as 
monstrous  myths.  Yet  a  belief  in  "  the  true  God"  does  not 
seem  to  make  men  charitable  or  just  For  most  people,  theism 
is  the  easiest  solution  of  the  universe.  They  are  satisfied  with 
saying  that  there  must  be  a  Being  who  created  and  who 
governs  the  world.  But  the  universality  of  a  belief  does  not 
tend  to  establbh  its  truth.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
malignant  Devil  has  been  as  universal  as  the  belief  in  a  benefi- 
cent God,  yet  few  intelligent  men  will  say  that  the  universality 
of  thb  belief  in  an  infinite  demon  even  tends  to  prove  hb  ex- 
istence. In  the  world  of  thought,  majorities  count  for  nothing. 
Truth  has  always  dwelt  with  the  few. 

Man  has  filled  the  world  with  impossible  monsters,  and  he 
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Itts  been  the  Sport  and  prejof  diese  phintnnw  boniof  q;iM>> 
fance  and  hope  and  fesr.  Toappeue  thewiadiofdieseinon- 
aleri  man  has  sacrificed  hb  iUlow  man.  He  has  shed  the 
blood  of  wife  and  diild ;  he  has  fitted  and  piayed ;  he  has 
ioflered  bejrood  the  power  of  hiq^iiage  to  express,  and  yet  he 
has  leieived  nodiii^  firom  these  gods — diey  have  heard  im> 
loppKcatioo,  they  have  answered  no  prayer.  — 

You  may  reply  diat  your  God  **  sends  hb  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,**  and  diat  thb  h&,  proves  that  he  b  merd* 
fal  to  an  alike  I  answer,  that  your  God  sends  hb  pestilence 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust — that  Hb  eardiquakes  devour 
and  hb  cydones  rend  and  wreck  the  loving  aixl  the  vidous, 
die  honest  aixl  the  criminaL  Do  not  these  fiiAs  prove  diat 
your  God  b  crud  to  all  alike?  In  other  words,  dp  they  not 
demonstrate  the  absolute  impartiality  of  divine  ttq;Iigence? 

Do  you  not  believe  that  any  honest  man  of  average  intdli* 
genoe.  having  absolute  control  of  the  rain,  could  do  vasdy 
better  dian  b  being  done?  Certainly  there  would  be  no 
droi^hts  or  floods ;  the  crops  would  not  be  permitted  to  wither 
aixl  <fie,  while  rain  was  being  wasted  in  the  sea.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  good  man  with  power  to  control  the  winds 
would  not  prevent  cydones  ?  Would  you  not  rather  trust  a 
wise  and  honest  man  with  the  lightning  ? 

Why  should  an  infinitdy  wise  atnd  powerful  God  destroy  the 
good  and  preserve  the  vile  ?  Why  should  he  treat  all  alike 
here,  and  in  another  world  make  an  infinite  difference?  Why 
should  your  God  allow  hb  worshipers,  hb  adorers,  to  be  de* 
stroyed  by  hb  enemies  ?  Why  should  he  allow  the  honest,  the 
loving,  the  noble,  to  perish  at  the  stake?  Gin  you  answer 
diese  questions?  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  your  God 
most  have  felt  a  touch  of  shame  when  the  poor  slave  mother — 
one  diat  had  been  robbed  of  her  babe — knelt  and  with  claq[)ed 
hands,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  commenced  her  prayer 
widi  die  words  **  Our  Fadier  ? '* 
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had  a  native  so  findjr  Strang  daft  he  was  sensitive  to  the  divine 
inflnenoes?  Are  yon  driven  to  die  neoesn^  of  proving  the  ex- 
Htence  of  one  tjnant  by  the  wotds  of  annthrr?  PefsonaDy,  I 
have  bat  litde  confidence  in  a  rdigion  that  satisfied  the  heait  of 
a  man  who,  to  giatify  his  ambition,  fiDed  half  the  world  with 
widows  and  orphans.  In  r^;ard  to  Agassiz,  it  is  just  to  say 
that  he  fumisbed  a  vast  amount  of  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the 
truth  of  the  theories  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  dien  denied  die 
correAness  of  these  dicories — prefeirii^  die  good  opinions  of 
Harvard  for  a  few  days  to  the  lastii^  applause  of  the  intd- 
lectual  world. 

I  agree  with  you  diat  the  worid  b  a  mystery,  not  only,  but 
that  ever3rthing  in  nature  b  equally  mysterious,  and  that  there 
b  no  way  of  escape  from  the  mystery  of  life  and  death.  To 
me,  the  crystallization  of  the  snow  b  as  mysterious  as  the  con- 
stellations. But  when  you  endeavor  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  universe  by  the  mystery  of  God,  you  do  not  even  exchange 
mysteries — you  simply  make  one  more. 

Nothing  can  be  mysterious  enough  to  become  an  explana- 


Thc  mystery  of  man  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mystery  of 
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hensibk  &A  sought  to  be  cstabEshed  br  it,  and  die  inaefie&  of 
man  can  graq>  neither  die  one  nor  dK  oibcr. 

YooadmitdiattheGodorKatnre— dmistDsj,  jroorGod 
— b  as  inflezibfe  as  nature  itsdC  Why  Aoohi  man  notshSpdie 
inflezibk?  Why  shoaUheknedtodienndiai^cable?  Yon 
say  that  your  God  **does  not  bend  to  hnman  thooght  any 
more  thui  to  hnman  viD,**  and  that  *'  the  more  ve  study  him, 
the  more  ve  find  that  he  b  not  vhat  ve  umgined  him  to 
be.**  So  that,  after  all  the  only  thing  yon  are  really  ccftm 
of  in  relation  to  your  God  is,  that  he  is  not  vhat  yon  diink 
he  is.  b  it  not  almost  absord  to  insist  that  sochasute  of 
mind  b  necessary  to  salvatioQ,  or  that  it  b  amoral  restraint, 
or  that  it  b  the  foundatioo  of  social  order? 

The  most  re&gious  natioos  have  been  the  most  immoral,  the 
crudest  and  the  most  onjosL  Italy  was  br  vorse  under  the 
Popes  than  under  the  Caesars.  Was  there  ever  a  barbarian 
nation  more  savage  than  the  Spain  of  the  siztoenth  century? 
Certainly  you  must  know  that  what  you  call  religion  has  pro- 
cfaiced  a  thousand  dvfl  wars,  and  has  se\-ered  with  the  sword 
adl  the  natural  ties  that  produce  "  the  unity  and  manied  calm 
of  States."  Theology  b  the  fruitful  mother  of  discord ;  order 
b  the  child  of  reason.  If  you  wiO  candidly  consider  thb  ques- 
tion— if  you  win  for  a  lew  moments  forget  your  preconceived 
opinions  —  youm-ill  instantly  see  that  the  instinA  of  self-preser- 
vation holds  society  together.  Religion  itself  was  bom  of  thb 
instinA.  People,  being  ignorant,  believed  that  the  Gods  were 
jealous  and  revengefuL  They  peopled  q»ce  with  phantoms 
dnt  demanded  worship  and  ddighted  in  sacrifice  and  cere- 
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by  fOfer.  Jhae  ig^aa^  pcop^  wiArf  to 
sci««s.  Tbey  Mippaicrf  dnC  dbcj  coidd  m  As  wxf  avoid 
pcst3eaoe  aad  funiae,  and  poBfpqir  prrfaps  the  day  of  deaidi. 
Do  3no«  not  «e  doc  sdlP|vc9ervation  fies  at  die  fisondation  of 
woniup?  XatioM,  ike  indif idujdi,  defend  and  prolea  diem- 
sdvou  Nations,  fike  incfividnadi.  bare  feais.  have  ideals,  and 
BvefcrdieaccompHimmtofceitanends.  Men  defend  dieir 
propeity  became  it  it  of  vahKi  Indian  jr  is  the  enemy  of 
theft.  Men,  as  a  nde,  desire  to  fire,  and  fcr  that  reason  mur- 
der is  a  crime.  Fraod  is  hatefid  to  the  rifiim.  The  majority 
of  mankind  work  and  prodnoe  the  necessities,  the  comforts, 
and  thehuntriesoffife.  They  widi  to  retain  the  fimits  of  dieir 
labor.  Government  is  one  of  the  instramentafities  for  the 
preservatioo  of  what  man  deems  of  vahie.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  order,  and  this  hoMs  society  togcdier. 

Religion  has  been  the  enemy  of  social  order,  because  it 
direAs  the  attention  of  man  to  another  workL  Rdigion 
teaches  its  votaries  to  sacrifice  this  world  for  the  sake  of  that 
other.  The  efleA  is  to  weaken  the  ties  that  hold  fiimilies  and 
States  together.  Of  what  consequence  b  anything  in  this 
world  compared  with  eternal  joy? 

You  insist  that  man  b  not  capable  of  self-government,  and 
that  God  made  the  mistake  of  filling  a  world  with  Sdlures — in 
other  words,  that  man  must  be  governed  not  by  himself,  but 
by  your  God,  and  that  your  God  produces  order,  and  estab- 
lishes and  preserves  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thb  being 
.HO,  your  God  is  responsible  for  the  government  of  this  world. 
Docs  he  preserve  order  in  Russia?  Is  he  accountable  for 
Siberia  ?  Did  he  establish  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  Was  he 
the  founder  of  the  Inqubition  ? 

You  answer  all  these  questions  by  calling  my  attention  to 
••the  retributions  of  history.*'  What  are  the  retributions  of 
history  ?    The  honest  were  burned  at  the  stake ;  the  patriotic. 
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vbole  noes  vcfc  cosfaived;  wriBing^  of  ■Mtncn  were  fobbtd 

who  cfHimtted  diese  ciibms  vove  ciora^  and  fab/cf  vno  jvsti* 
6ed  dicse  infemirs  vtreadonitd  widi  the  dnn» 

You  are  mistakm  wben  joa  SKf  dat  Lincoki  at  Gettjsbiii|r 
sud:  '*Jimandtnieafedyjodigmems,LoidGodAlgug^ 
SomeChing  Eke  tlus  ocean  ia  hb  last  inaii^giinl,  in  vhich  Ik 
sajs» — {yrakiny  of  his  hope  diat  the  war  mjgiit  sooo  be  endcd^ 
— "  If  it  shall  continue  ontil  every  drop  of  blood  dnvn  by  die 
bsh  shaD  be  paid  byanocher  dnvn  widi  die  swocd,  still  it  must 
be  said,  *Tbe  ja4gnientsof  the  Locdaie  true  and  righteous 
altogether.*  **  But  admitting  diat  you  are  correA  in  the  asser* 
tion,  let  me  ask  you  one  question :  Could  one  stanifiog  over 
die  body  of  Lincoln,  the  blood  slowly  oodng  from  the  mad^ 
man*s wound,  have  tntthfiiDy  said:  '*JiBt  and  true  are  thy 
judgments.  Lord  God  Afan^hty  ?** 

Do  you  really  believe  that  this  worid  b  governed  by  an  in* 
finitely  wise  and  good  God?  Have  you  convinced  evui  your- 
self of  this?  Why  should  God  permit  the  triumph  of  iiyustice? 
Why  should  the  loving  be  tortured  ?  Why  should  the  noblest 
be  destroyed?  Why  shoukl  the  worid  be  filled  with  misery, 
with  ignorance,  and  with  want?  What  reason  have  you  for 
bdieving  that  your  God  will  do  better  in  another  world  than 
he  has  done  and  b  doing  in  this?  Will  hebewber?  Will  he 
have  more  power?    Will  he  be  more  merdfiil ? 

When  I  say  "  your  God,"  of  course  I  mean  the  God  de* 
scribed  in  the  Bible  and  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith. 
But  again  I  say,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  mfinite  being. 

An  infinite  being  must  be  conditionless,  and  for  that  reason 
there  b  nothing  that  a  finite  being  can  do  that  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility affcA  the  well-being  of  the  condidonless.  Thb  being 
JO,  man  can  neither  owe  nor  discharge  any  debt  or  duty  to  an 
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cas  be  made  happf,  ot  matnUkt,  hj  changing  oooAioos^  bat 
the  cooditionlrsg  i>  abMlnttlj  indfpmdenf  of  cause  and  cfieA. 

I  do  not  aaj  dnt  a  God  does  not  exist,  ne&her  do  I  sqr  that 
a  God  does  oaA ;  bat  I  aaj  dm  I  do  not  know — that  theie 
can  be  no  evideiicc  to  my  mind  of  the  rxfOmce  of  such  a 
being,  and  diat  my  mind  is  so  diat  it  is  incapahle  of  even 
th?ft^"g  of  an  infinite  prnonaBty,  I  know  diat  in  yotir  creed 
yoo  describe  God  as  "  without  body,  paits,  or  passioiis." 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  mtfij  a  description  of  an  infinite 
vactmm.  I  have  had  no  experience  widi  gods^  This  world 
is  die  only  one  widi  whidi  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  your  letter  the  expression  that  **periiapa 
others  are  better  acquainted  with  that  of  which  I  am  so  igoo^ 
rant''  Did  you,  by  this,  intend  to  say  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  any  other  state  of  existence — that  you  have  inhabited 
some  other  planet — that  you  lived  before  you  were  bom,  and 
that  you  recoIleA  somediiog  of  that  other  world,  or  of  diat 
other  state? 

Upon  the  question  of  immortality  you  have  done  me,  unin* 
tendonally,  a  great  injustice.  With  r^;ard  to  that  hope,  I 
have  never  uttered  "a  flippant  or  a  trivial"  word.  1  have 
said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality, diat,  like  a  sea,  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  human 
heart,  with  its  countless  waves  of  hope  and  fear  beating  against 
the  shores  and  rocks  of  time  and  iate,  was  not  bom  of  any 
book,  nor  of  any  creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  bom  of 
human  afleAion,  and  it  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath 
the  mists  and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness  as  long  as  love 
kisses  the  lips  of  death. 

I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  we  do 
not  know,  we  cannot  say,  whether  death  b  a  wall  or  a  door — 
the  beginning,  or  end,  of  a  day — the  spreading  of  pinions  to 
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soar,*  or  the  SoUBo^  fomwer  of  wi^gs — the  rise  or  the  set 
of  a  son,  or  aa  cadfeaslife^  that  bripgs  laptare  and  kyve  to 


Tlie  bdef  in  immoftaE^  is  fitf*  ohkr  dian  Christianity. 
Thouandsof  jreais  before  Christ  was  boni  bilSoos  of  people 
had  Svcd  and  died  in  diat  hope.  Upon  conndess  graves  had 
been  hid  in  hyve  and  tears  the  emblems  of  another  life.  The 
heaven  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  in  tins  worid.  The 
clead,  after  they  were  raised,  were  to  Gve  here.  Not  one  sat* 
isfiiAory  word  was  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Christ — noth* 
ing  philosophic  nothing  dear,  nothing  that  adorns,  like  a  bow 
of  promise,  the  doQd  of  doobL 

According  to  the  account  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  was 
<lead  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  days.  After  his  resurrection, 
why  <iid  not  some  one  of  his  (fisdples  ask  him  where  he  had 
been?  Why  <iid  he  not  tdl  them  what  world  he  had  viated? 
There  was  the  opportunity  to  "  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
GghL"  And  yet  he  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  that  he  had  left 
— spccdiless  as  the  stone  that  angeb  had  rolled  away. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  Was  it  not  infinitely  crud  to 
leave  the  world  in  darkness  and  in  doubt,  when  one  word 
could  have  filled  all  time  with  hope  and  light  ? 

The  hope  of  immortality  is  the  great  oak  round  whidi  have 
dmbed  the  poisonous  vines  of  superstition.  The  vines  have 
not  supported  the  oak — the  oak  has  supported  the  vines.  As 
long  as  men  live  and  love  and  die.  this  hope  will  blossom  in 
the  human  heart. 

An  I  have  said  upon  thb  suljeA  has  been  to  express  my 
hope  and  confess  my  lack  of  knowledge.  Neither  by  word  nor 
look  have  I  expressed  any  other  feding  than  sympathy  with 
those  who  hope  to  live  again — for  those  who  bend  above  their 
dead  and  dream  of  life  to  come.  But  I  have  denounced  th^ 
arifishnefs  and  heartlessness  of  those  who  expeA  for  themselves 
an  tttnkf  otjojt  and  for  the  rest  of  mankmd  prediA.  with- 
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out  a  tear,  a  world  of  endless  pain.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  such  a  hope — a  hope  that  can  give  aads- 
fiiAion  only  to  the  hyenas  of  the  human  race. 

When  I  say  that  I  do  not  know— when  I  deny  the  existmce 
of  perdition,  you  reply  that  "  tfiere  is  something  very  cruel  in 
thb  treatment  of  die  belief  of  my  feUow-creatures.*' 

You  have  had  the  goodness  to  invite  me  to  a  grave  over 
which  a  mother  bends  and  weeps  for  her  only  soa.  I  accept 
your  invitation.  We  will  go  together.  Do  not,  I  pray  you, 
deal  in  splendid  generalities.  Be  explicit.  Remember  that 
the  son  for  whom  the  loving  mother  weeps  was  not  a  Christian^ 
not  a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  nor  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  mother  turns  to  you  for  consolation,  for 
some  star  of  hope  in  the  midnight  of  her  grieU  What  must 
you  say?  Do  not  desert  the  Presbyterian  creed.  Do  not 
forget  the  threatenings  of  Jesus  Christ  What  must  you  say  f 
Win  you  read  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Confesaon  6f 
Faidi?    Win  you  read  thb? 

"  Although  the  light  of  Nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  Prov* 
idence,  do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God 
as  to  leave  man  inexcusable,  yet  they  are  not  suflfident  to  give  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will  which  b  necessary  to  salvation.*' 

Or,  will  you  read  thb  ? 

"  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifesUtion  of  hb  glory,  some 
men  and  angeb  are  predestined  unto  everlasting  life  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death.  These  angeb  and  men,  thus  predes- 
tined and  foreordained,  are  particubrly  and  undumgeably  designed, 
and  their  number  b  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
increased  or  dimished.'* 

Suppose  the  mother,  lifting  her  tear-stained  bet,  should 
say :  ••  My  son  was  good,  generous,  loving  and  kind.  He 
gave  hb  life  for  me.  Is  there  no  hope  for  him?'*  Would 
you  then  put  thb  serpent  in  her  breast? 


ADdsiqifM»etheiBadbcrdKMdddKa3oUiii«lf  ask:  "Wlnt 
iMsbeootDe  of  ay  aoa?  Wfatre  k  he  ncnr?"  Wwdd  y<M 
adD  read  frooi  your  Conftmion  of  Faidi.  or  from  your  Cte- 
I— lUs? 


"TW  andi  of  the  wicfccd  we  cast  iMo  ben.  ««Mf«  dKT  raaui  a 
BM^  rucffiod  to  the  j[iN|pncMl  oi  Ib€  f[VMft  uiiy'% 
At  the  last  day  the  ri^Ncov  sImH  OKM  into  ewl»di«  life,  boi 
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TW  wicked  sbaH  be  cast  iniolKll.  to  be  pinidied  widi 
,  both  oC  body  and  sotti,  widi  dw  devil  and  his 


Iftbepoor  mother  sliD  wept,  stiD  refused  to  be  comforted* 
would  you  thrust  this  dagger  in  her  hemrt? 

*'At  the  Day  of  Judgment  you,  being  caught  up  to  Christ  in  the 
doudft,  shall  be  seated  at  hb  right  hand  and  there  openly  acknowl- 
edged  and  acquitted,  and  yon  shall  join  with  him  in  the  damnation  of 


If  this  fiukd  to  still  the  beatings  of  her  aching  heart,  would 
you  repeat  these  words  which  you  say  came  from  the  loving 
soul  of  Christ? 

"  They  who  believe  and  are  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  they  who 
believe  not  shall  be  damned ;  and  these  shall  go  away  Into  everiast* 
ing  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Would  you  not  be  compelled,  according  to  your  belief  to 
tdl  this  mother  that  "there  is  but  one  name  given  under 
heaven  and  among  men  whereby  "  the  souls  of  men  can  enter 
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dbef^tfcsof  pEuadbe?  WoiiM  jom  not  be  compcBed  to  «ay : 
"Yiwr  sn  Ihrcd  in  a  ObfklBa  had.  Tlie  mons  of  gTKe 
wcie  vidwi  Us  readi.  He  cfied  not  hxmg  cxpeneaotd  a 
dangeoflieaft,  aadjrouraooisibRver  losL  Yoa  can  meet 
yonr  son  again  onlj  by  dying  in  joor  sins;  bat  if  jroa  wiD  give 
your  beait  to  God  jroa  can  never  dasp  ham  to  your  bieast 


Whatcoiddlaay?    Let  me  tefl  yon : 

"  My  dear  madam,  tins  reveiend  gendeman  knows  nodung 
of  anodier  woild.  He  cannot  see  beyond  die  tooih.  He  has 
simply  stated  to  yon  the  supq&titions  of  igooruicc^  of  cmd^ 
and  fear.  If  there  be  in  this  universe  a  God,  he  certainly  b  as 
good  as  you  are.  Why  should  he  have  loved  your  son  in  fife 
—  loved  him,  accorcfing  to  this  reverend  gendeman,  to  diat 
degree  that  he  gave  hb  fife  for  him ;  and  why  should  that  love 
be  changed  to  hatred  the  moment  your  son  was  dead? 

"  My  dear  woman,  there  are  no  punishments,  there  are  no 
rewards  —  there  are  consequences;  and  of  one  thing  you  may 
rest  assured,  and  that  is,  that  every  soul,  no  matter  what 
sphere  it  may  inhabit,  will  have  the  everlasting  opportunity  of 
doing  right. 

"  If  death  ends  all,  and  if  this  handful  of  dust  over  which 
you  weep  is  all  there  is,  you  have  thb  consolation :  Your  son 
is  not  within  the  power  of  thb  reverend  gendeman's  God  — 
that  is  something.  Your  son  does  not  suffer.  Next  to  a  life 
of  joy  is  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death." 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  infinitely  absurd  to  call  orthodox 
Christianity  "a  consolation?"  Here  in  this  world,  where 
every  human  being  b  enshrouded  in  doud  and  mist, — where 
all  lives  are  filled  with  mistakes, —  where  no  one  claims  to  be 
perfeA,  is  it  "  a  consolation  **  to  say  that  "  the  smallest  sin  de* 
serves  eternal  pain  ?  *'  Is  it  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  extrafl  from  the  dodrine  of  hell  one  drop,  one  ray,  of  *•  con- 
solation ?  "     If  that  doArine  be  true,  is  not  your  God  an  infi- 
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:  otjoar  God« — the  keqier  ofu  i 

immofftil  coaiich» — yomr  God  aa 
die  pwifcwiiy  paver.  lotfaepces- 
jom  compbcendj  speod^  of  the 
; — a  sdieoie  tliat  has  not  jet  gadieied  vidiiii  its 
hocixooabilBoiidipartoftliehtiiian  nee, — u  atonemenl  widi 
ooe-hair  die  world  rrmainmg  oiKfiscovered  for  fifteen  himdied 
jean  after  it  was  made. 

If  dieie  oould  be  no  sofieru^,  diere  could  be  no  sin.  To 
onjusdj  caose  suflering  is  die  onlj  possible  crime.  How  can 
a  God  accept  die  suffering  of  die  innocent  in  Sen  of  die  punish* 
ment  of  the  ginltj? 

Aooofdii^  to  jonr  dieorj,  this  infinite  bring,  by  his  mere 
win,  makes  r^ht  and  wnx^.  This  1  do  not  admit  Right 
and  wrof^  exist  b  die  nature  of  things — in  the  rdadon  they 
bear  to  man,  and  to  sendent  beings.  You  have  already  ad- 
mitted that  **  Nature  is  inflexible,  and  that  a  violated  law  caDs 
for  its  consequences."  I  insist  that  no  God  can  step  between 
an  aA  and  its  natural  eflcAs.  If  God  exists,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  punishment,  nothii^  to  do  with  reward.  From  cer- 
tain aAs  flow  certain  consequences;  these  consequences  in- 
crease  or  decrease  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  consequences 
must  be  borne. 

A  man  who  has  forfeited  his  life  to  the  commonwealth  may 
be  pardoned,  but  a  man  who  has  violated  a  condition  of  his 
own  wdl-being  cannot  be  pardoned — there  is  no  pardoning 
power.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  made,  and,  being  made, 
can  be  dianged;  but  the  (a6b  of  the  universe  cannot  be. 
changed.  The  relation  of  aA  to  consequence  cannot  be  altered. 
Thb  b  above  all  power,  and,  consequendy,  there  b  no  analogy 
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between  the  hvs  of  the  State  and  the  fiiAs  in  Nature.  An  in- 
finite God  ooold  not  diai^  the  rdation  between  the  diameter 
and  drcomference  oftfae  ctfde. 

A  man  having  committed  a  crime  may  be  pardoned,  but  I 
deny  the  r^t  of  the  State  to  pimish  an  innormt  man  in  the 
place  of  the  pardoned  —  no  matter  how  willing  the  innocent 
man  may  be  to  suffer  the  punishment  There  is  no  law  in 
Nature,  no  bA  in  Nature,  by  whidi  the  innocent  can  be  jusdy 
punished  to  the  end  that  the  guilty  may  go  finee.  Let  it  be 
understood  once  for  all :  Nature  cannot  pardon. 

You  have  recognized  diis  truth.  You  have  asked  me  what 
b  to  become  of  one  who  seduces  and  betrays,  of  the  criminal 
with  the  blood  of  his  victim  upon  his  hands?  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation  I  answer,  whoever  comnuts  a  crime  agsunst 
another  must,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  m  this  world  and  in 
another,  if  there  be  one,  make  full  and  ample  restitution,  and 
in  addition  must  bear  the  natural  consequences  of  his  ofienoe. 
No  man  can  be  perfe6Uy  happy,  either  in  thb  worid  or  in  any 
other,  who  has  by  hb  perfidy  broken  a  loving  and  confiding 
heart  No  po^'er  can  step  between  a6b  and  consequences — 
no  forgiveness,  no  atonement 

But,  my  dear  fiiend,  you  have  taught  for  many  years,  if  you 
are  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  evangelical  Christian,  that  a  man  may 
seduce  and  betray,  and  that  the  poorvidim,  driven  to  insanity, 
leaping  from  some  wharf  at  night  where  ships  strain  at  their 
anchors  in  storm  and  darkness  —  you  have  taught  that  thb 
poor  girl  may  be  tormented  forever  by  a  God  of  infinite  com- 
passion. Thb  b  not  all  that  you  have  taught  You  have  said 
to  the  seducer,  to  the  betrayer,  to  the  one  who  would  not  Ibten 
to  her  wailing  cry, — who  would  not  even  stretch  forth  hb  hand 
to  catch  her  fluttering  garments, —  you  have  said  to  him: 
'*  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  happy 
forever;  you  shall  live  in  the  realm  of  infinite  delight,  fix>m 
which  you  can,  without  a  shadow  ialling  upon  your  fiice,  ob- 
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serve  the  poor  girl,  your  viftim,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
hell.'*  .  You  have  taught  this.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how 
an  angel  in  heaven  meeting  another  angd  whom  he  had 
robbed  on  the  earth,  could  feel  entirely  blissiuL  I  go  further. 
Any  decent  angd,  no  matter  if  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
should  he  see  in  hell  one  of  his  viAims,  would  leave  heaven 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  one  tear  from  the  cheek  of  the 
damned. 

You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your  statement  in  the  com- 
mencement of  your  letter,  that  your  God  is  as  inflexible  as 
Nature — that  he  bends  not  to  human  thought  nor  to  human 
will.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  line  which  you  empha- 
sized with  italics :  "  7^  effefl  of  everything  which  is  of  ike 
nature  of  a  cause ^  is  eiemal.**  In  the  light  of  this  sentence, 
where  do  you  find  a  place  for  forgiveness — for  your  atone- 
ment? Where  is  a  way  to  escape  firom  the  efTeA  of  a  cause 
that  s  eternal  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  this  sentence  is  a  cord 
with  which  I  easily  tie  your  hands  ?  The  scientific  part  of  your 
letter  destroys  the  theological  You  have  put  "  new  wine  into 
old  bottles,"  and  the  prediAed  result  has  followed.  Will  die 
angels  in  heaven,  the  redeemed  of  earth,  lose  their  memory? 
Will  not  all  the  redeemed  rascals  remember  their  rascality? 
Win  not  all  the  redeemed  assassins  remember  the  &ces  of  the 
dead?  Will  not  all  the  seducers  and  betrayers  remember  her 
»ghs,  her  tears,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  will  not  the 
conscience  of  the  redeemed  be  as  inexorable  as  the  consaence 
of  the  damned  ? 

If  memory  is  to  be  forever  "  the  warder  of  the  brain,"  and 
if  the  redeemed  can  never  forget  the  sins  they  committed,  the 
pain  and  anguish  they  caused,  then  they  can  never  be  perfeAly 
happy ;  and  if  the  lost  can  never  forget  the  good  they  did,  the 
kind  aAiohs,  the  loving  words,  the  heroic  deeds ;  and  if  the 
memory  of  good  deeds  gives  the  slightest  pleasure,  then  the 
lost  can  never  be  perfe6Uy  miserable.     Ought  not  the  memory 
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of  a  good  aAion  to  live  as  long  as  the  memory  of  a  bad  one? 
So  that  the  undying  memory  of  the  good,  in  heaven,  brings 
undying  pain,  and  the  undying  memory  of  those  in  hell  brings 
undying  pleasure.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  men  have  done 
good  and  bad,  the  future  can  have  neither  a  perfeA  heaven  nor 
a  perfed  hell? 

I  believe  in  the  manly  doArine  that  every  human  being  must 
bear  the  consequences  of  hb  a^,  and  that  no  man  can  be 
jusdy  saved  or  damned  on  account  of  the  goodness  or  the 
wickedness  of  another. 

If  by  atonement  you  mean  the  natural  efTeA  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  efre<5ls  following  a  noble  and  disinterested  aftion ;  if  you 
mean  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  worth  thrir  effeA 
upon  the  human  race, — which  your  letter  seems  to  show. — 
then  there  is  no  question  between  us.  If  you  have  thrown 
away  the  old  and  barbarous  idea  that  a  law  had  been  broken, 
that  God  demanded  a  sacrifice,  and  that  Christ,  the  innocent, 
was  offered  up  for  us,  and  that  he  bore  the  wrath  of  God  and 
suffered  in  our  place,  then  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  life  should  be  exceedingly 
joyous  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  its  miseries,  its  bur- 
dens, and  its  tears.  I  know  that  as  darkness  follows  light 
around  the  globe,  so  misery  and  misfortune  follow  the  sons  of 
men.  According  to  your  creed,  the  future  state  will  be  worse 
than  this.  Here,  the  vicious  may  reform ;  here,  the  wicked 
may  repent ;  here,  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  may  fall  upon  the 
darkest  life.  But  in  your  future  state,  for  coundess  billions  of 
the  human  race,  there  will  be  no  reform,  no  opportunity  of 
doing  right,  and  no  possible  gleam  of  sunshine  can  ever  touch 
their  souls.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  future  state  is  infinitdy 
worse  than  this  ?  You  seem  to  mistake  the  glare  of  hell  for 
the  light  of  morning. 
Let  us  throw  away  the  dogma  of  eternal  retribution.     Let 
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ing  to  an  that  can  bring  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  darkn 
life.'* 

have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  find  a  subject 
r^«ire  in  the  dodb^ne  of  regeneration.     If,  by  regeneratic 
^ic^an  reformation, — if  you  mean  that  there  comes  a  tii 
life  of  a  young  man  when  he  feeb  the  touch  of  respon 
<^and  that  he  leaves  his  foolish  or  vidous  ways,  and  cc 
to  aA  like  an  honest  man, —  if  this  is  what  you  mean 
don,  I  am  a  believer.     But  that  is  not  the  dcfiniti 
leration  in  your  creed  —  that  b  not  Christian  regenei 
nrhere  b  some  mysterious,   miraculous,  supematur 
K<  agency,  called,  I  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  ent< 
ranges  the  heart  of  man,  and  thb  mysterious  agency 
^  wind,  under  the  control,  apparendy,  of  no  one,  comi 
Sng  when  and  whither  it  Ibteth.     It  b  thb  illogical  a 
view  of  regeneration  that  I  have  attacked, 
ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  Hebrew  peasai 
ong  the  hilb  of  Galilee,  had  a  wisdom  above  that 
»  or  Plato,  of  Confucius  or  Buddha,  and  you  conclu 
ngt  "Thb  is  the  greatest  of  miracles — ^that  such  a  bei 
live  and  die  on  the  earth.'* 
hardly  admit  your  conclusion,  because  I  rememl 
said  nothing  in  &vor  of  the  &mily  relation.     A 
of  &A,  hb  life  tended  to  cast  discredit  upon  marria) 
d  nothing  against  the  institution  of  slavery ;  nothi 
^^^  the  tyranny  of  government ;  nothing  of  our  treating 
^"^^inals ;  nothing  about  education,  about  intelledual  pn 
^^       nothing  of  art,  declared  no  scientific  truth,  and  s 
^^^g  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations. 
^^^^U  may  reply  that  all  thb  b  included  in  "  Do  unto  oth 
^^>u  would  be  done  by  ;*•  and  "Resbt  not  evil."     M 
thb  b.  necessary  to  educate  the  human  race.     It  is 


^  vy^^^^^gh  to  say  to  your  child  or  to  your  pupil,  "Do  righ 
^       ^    ereat  question  still  remains:  What  b  right?    Neithei 
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tfaete  any  wisdom  in  the  idea  of  noo-resstanoe.  Force  widiovH 
mercy  is  tyranny.  Mercy  wdlioiit  farce  is  but  a  waste  of  tean^ 
Take  from  virtue  die  riglit  of  sdf-defense,  and  vice  becomes  die 
master  of  the  world. 

Let  me  ask  yon  how  it  came  to  foss  that  an  ignorant  driver 
of  camds,  a  man  without  £unily.  widiout  weahh,  became  mas- 
ter of  hundreds  of  milfioos  of  human  beings?  How  is  it  diat 
he  conquered  and  overran  more  than  half  of  die  Christian 
worki?  How  b  it  that  on  a  thousand  fiekb  the  banner  of  the 
cross  went  down  in  blood,  whik  that  of  the  crescent  floated  in 
triumph  ?  How  do  jrou  account  far  the  bA  that  die  flag  of  dus 
impostor  floats  to-day  above  the  sepukhre  of  Oirist?  Was 
this  a  mirade?  Was  Mohammed  in^ired?  How  do  you 
account  far  Confiidus,  whose  name  b  known  wherever  the 
sky  bends?  Washein^ired — thb  man  who  far  many  oen* 
turies  has  stood  first,  and  who  has  been  adcnowledged  the 
superior  of  all  men  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  of 
hb  feUow-men  ?  How  do  you  account  for  Buddha, — in  many 
respeAs  the  greatest  religious  teacher  thb  world  has  ever 
known, — the  broadest,  the  most  intelleAual  of  them  all;  he 
who  was  great  enough,  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ  was 
bom,  to  declare  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  great 
enough  to  say  that  intelligence  b  the  only  lever  capable  of 
rabing  mankind  ?  How  do  you  account  for  him,  who  has  had 
more  followers  than  any  other  ?  Are  you  willing  to  say  that 
all  success  b  divine  ?  How  do  you  account  for  Shake^>eare, 
bom  of  parents  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  held  in  the 
lap  of  ignorance  and  love,  nursed  at  the  breast  of  poverty  — 
how  do  you  account  for  him,  by  &r  the  greatest  of  the  human 
race,  the  wings  of  whose  imagination  still  fill  the  horizon  of 
human  thought ;  Shakespeare,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  knew  all  depths  of  sorrow,  all  heights 
of  joy,  and  in  whose  mind  were  the  fruit  of  all  thought,  of  all 
experience,  and  a  prophecy  of  all  to  be  ;  Shakespeare,  the 
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I  to  be  die  blood  of  every  noe.  j 
t  die  poetry  smI  philosophy  of  a  wcrid? 
Yoo  wak  me  to  Idl  my  opmion  of  ChrkL     Let  me  »y  bere» 

oooefDrall,  dot  ibr  die  mui  Christ— ibr  die  mu  vba»  in  the 
duknem.  cried  out.  *'  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsadLen  me!** 
—  for  dot  mui  I  have  die  greatest  possible  req>eA.  And  let 
me  say,  oooe  far  all,  diat  the  place  where  man  has  died  far 
mao  is  holy  groond.  To  diat  great  and  serene  peasant  of 
Pidestine  I  gbdlj  pay  die  tribute  of  my  admiratioo  and  my 
tearL  He  was  a  reformer  in  his  day — aninfidd  in  his  dme. 
Bade  of  the  theological  mask,  amd  in  spite  of  the  interpohtioos 
of  die  New  Testament,  I  see  a  great  amd  genuine  man. 

It  b  hard  to  see  how  jrou  can  consistendy  defend  the  course 
pursued  by  Ouist  himseUl  He  atucked  with  great  bitterness 
**  die  rdigion  of  others.'*  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  "  there 
was  something  very  crud  in  thb  treatment  of  the  belief  of  his 
feOow-creatures."  He  denounced  the  chosen  people  of  God 
as  a  *'  generation  of  vipers.*'  He  compared  them  to  "  whited 
sepuldires."  How  can  you  sustmn  the  conduA  of  mission- 
aries? They  go  to  other  lands  and  attack  the  sacred  beliefr 
of  others.  •  They  tell  the  people  of  India  and  of  all  heathen 
lands,  not  only  that  their  religion  is  a  lie,  not  only  that  their 
Gods  are  myths,  but  that  the  ancestors  of  these  people — their 
fadien  and  mothers  who  never  heard  of  God,  of  the  BiUe,  or 
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of  Christ — are  all  in  penfitioo.  Is  not  dns  a  cmd  treatment 
of  the  bcfief  of  a  fdknr-crcatnie  ? 

A  rd^;ion  that  is  not  manly  and  robust  cnoi^;h  to  bear  at- 
tadc  with  smiEi^  fortitude  b  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  heart 
or  biain.  A  rdigion  that  takes  refiige  in  sentimentality,  that 
cries  oitt :  '*  Do  not,  I  pray  yon,  tell  me  any  truth  calculated 
to  hurt  my  feelings,"  b  fit  only  ibr  aqrlums. 

You  bdieve  diat  Christ  was  God,  that  he  was  infinite  in 
power.  While  in  Jerusalem  he  cured  the  «ck,  raised  a  few 
firom  the  dead,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Did  he  do 
these  things  because  he  loved  mankind,  or  <Ud  he  do  these 
mirades  simply  to  establish  the  fiiA  diat  he  was  the  very 
Christ?  If  he  was  aduated  by  love,  b  he  not  as  powerfid  now 
as  he  was  then  ?  Why  does  he  not  open  the  e3res  of  the  bUnd 
now  ?  Why  does  he  not  with  a  touch  make  die  leper  dean  ? 
If  you  had  the  power  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  deanse  the 
leper,  and  would  not  exercise  it,  what  would  be  thought  of 
you?  What  b  the  difference  between  one  who  can  and  will 
not  cure,  and  one  who  causes  disease  ? 

Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  beautiful  giri  —  a  paralytic,  and 
yet  her  brave  and  cheerful  spirit  shone  over  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  her  body  like  morning  on  the  desert.  What  would  I 
think  of  myself,  had  I  the  power  by  a  word  to  send  the  blood 
through  all  her  withered  limbs  freighted  again  with  life,  should 
I  refuse? 

Most  theologians  seem  to  imagine  that  the  virtues  have  been 
produced  by  and  are  really  the  children  of  religion. 

Religion  has  to  do  with  the  supernatural  It  defines  our 
duties  and  obligations  to  God.  It  prescribes  a  certain  course 
of  conduA  by  means  of  which  happiness  can  be  atained  in  an- 
other world.  The  result  here  b  only  an  inddent  The  vir- 
tues are  secular.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
supernatural,  and  are  of  no  kindred  to  any  religion.  A  man 
may  be  honest,  courageous,  charitable,  industrious,  hospitable^ 
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faving  and  pore,  without  beii^  rdgkms — that  is  to  saj,  widi- 
ootanybe&fin  diesopematoral;  and  a  man  ma j  be  die  exaA 
opposite  and  at  the  same  time  a  sincere  beBever  in  the  creed 
of  any  dmrdi — diat  b  to  say,  in  die  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  the  inqxiation  of  die  scriptures  and  in  the  cGvimty  of 
Jesus  ChrisL  A  man  who  bdieves  in  die  BiUe  may  or  may 
not  be  kind  to  his  fiunily,  and  a  man  who  b  kind  and  loving^ 
in  hb  &mily  may  or  may  not  bdieve  in  die  Bible. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  the  efieA  of  belief  in  the  forma- 
tion of  charaAer,  it  b  only  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to 
die  fiiA  that  your  Bible  shows  that  die  devQ  himself  b  a  be- 
fiever  in  the  cristrnfe  of  yoor  God,  in  the  inspiradon  of  the 
acripCures,  and  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ChrisL  He  not  only 
bdeves  these  things,  but  he  knows  them,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it 
aD,  he  remains  a  devfl  stilL 

Few  religions  have  been  bad  enough  to  destroy  all  the  nat- 
ural goodness  in  the  human  hearL  In  the  deepest  midnight 
of  superstition  some  natural  virtues,  like  stars,  have  been  visi- 
ble in  the  heavens.  Man  has  committed  every  crime  in  the 
name  of  Christianity — or  at  least  crimes  that  involved  the 
commission  of  all  others.  Those  who  paid  for  labor  with  the 
hsh,  and  who  made  blows  a  legal  tender,  were  Christians. 
Those  who  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  were  believers  in  a  per- 
sonal God.  One  shve  ship  was  called  "The  Jehovah." 
Those  who  pursued  with  hounds  the  fugitive  led  by  the 
Northern  star  prayed  fervendy  to  Christ  to  crown  their  efforts 
with  success,  and  the  stealers  of  babes,  just  before  filing 
asleep,  commended  their  soub  to  the  keeping  of  the  Most 
High. 

As  you  have  mentioned  the  aposdes,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  inddenL 

You  remember  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The 
apostles,  having  nothing  themselves,  conceived  the  idea  of 
Ittviog  aD  thmgs  m  common.    Their  followers  who  had  some* 
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thing  were  to  sell  what  little  they  had,  and  turn  the  proceeds 
over  to  these  theological  iinanders.  It  seems  that  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  had  a  piece  of  land.  They  sold  it,  and  after 
talking  the  matter  over,  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
collaterals,  dbnduded  to  keep  a  little — just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  starvation  if  the  good  and  pious  bankers  should 
abscond. 

When  Ananias  brought  the  money,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  had  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  Whereupon  God,  the  compassionate,  struck  him  dead. 
As  soon  as  the  corpse  was  removed,  the  aposdes  sent  fi>r  his 
wife.  They  did  not  tell  her  that  her  husband  had  been  killed. 
They  deliberately  set  a  trap  for  her  life.  Not  one  of  them  was 
good  enough  or  noble  enough  to  put  her  on  her  guard ;  they 
allowed  her  to  believe  that  her  husband  had  told  his  story, 
and  that  she  was  free  to  corroborate  what  he  had  said.  She 
probably  felt  that  they  were  giving  more  than  they  could  af> 
ford,  and,  with  the  instinA  of  woman,  wanted  to  keep  a  litde. 
She  denied  that  any  part  of  the  price  had  been  kept  back. 
That  moment  the  arrow  of  divine  vengeance  entered  her  heart 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  your  opinion  of  the 
aposdes  in  the  light  of  this  story?  Certainly  murder  is  a 
greater  crime  than  mendacity. 

You  have  been  good  enough,  in  a  kind  of  £itherly  way,  to 
give  me  some  advice.  You  say  that  I  ought  to  soften  my 
colors,  and  that  my  words  would  be  more  weighty  if  not  so 
strong.  Do  you  really  desire  that  I  should  add  weight  to  my 
words  ?  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  succeed  ?  If  the  com- 
mander of  one  army  should  send  word  to  the  general  of  the 
other  that  his  men  were  firing  too  high,  do  you  think  the  gen- 
eral would  be  misled  ?  Can  you  conceive  of  his  changing  his 
orders  by  reason  of  the  message  ? 

I  deny  that  "the  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea  to  find  fireedom  to 
worship  God  in  the  forests  of  the  new  world."    They  came  not 
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in  the  interest  of  fireedom.  It  never  entered  their  minds  that 
other  men  had  the  same  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences  that  the  Pilgrims  themselves 
had.  The  moment  they  had  power  they  were  ready  to  whip 
and  brand,  to  imprison  and  bum.  They  did  n6t  believe  in 
religious  fieedom.  They  had  no  more  idea  of  liberty  of  coo* 
science  than  Jehovah. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  heroes 
and  martyrs.  On  the  contrary,  I  declare  that  the  liberty  we 
now  have  was  won  for  us  by  heroes  and  by  martyrs,  and  mill* 
ions  of  these  martyrs  were  burned,  or  flayed  alive,  or  torn  in 
pieces,  or  assassinated  by  the  church  of  God.  The  heroism 
was  shown  in  i^hting  the  hordes  of  religious  superstition. 

Giordano  Bruno  was  a  martyr.  He  was  a  hero.  He  believed 
m  no  God,  in  no  heaven,  and  in  no  hell,  yet  he  perished  by 
fire.  He  was  oflered  liberty  on  condition  that  he  would  recant 
There  was  no  God  to  please,  no  heaven  to  expeA,  no  hell  to 
iear,  and  yet  he  died  by  fire,  simply  to  preserve  the  unstained 
whiteness  of  hb  sooL 

For  hundreds  of  years  every  man  who  attacked  the  Church 
was  a  hero.  The  sword  of  Christianity  has  been  wet  for  many 
centuries  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  Christianity  has  been 
ready  with  whip  and  chain  and  fire  to  banish  fireedom  firom  the 
earth. 

Neither  b  it  true  that  **  fiunily  life  withers  under  the  cold 
sneer — half  pity 'and  half  scorn — with  which  I  look  down  on 
household  worship.'* 

Those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  believe  that 
they  are  indebted  to  this  divine  being  for  the  few  gleams  of  sun- 
shine in  this  life,  and  who  thank  God  for  the  litde  they  have  en- 
joyed, have  my  entire  respeA.  Never  have  I  said  one  word 
against  the  spirit  of  thankfiilness.  I  understand  the  feeling  of  . 
the  man  who  gathers  his  femily  about  him  after  the  storm,  or 
after  die  scourge,  or  after  long  sickness,  and  pours  out  his 
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heart  in  diankfiilness  to  the  supposed  God  who  has  proCeAed 
his  fireside.  I  undeistaiid  die  spirit  of  the  savage  who  dianks 
his  idol  of  stone,  or  Us  ietich  of  wood.  It  b  not  die  wisdom 
of  die  one  or  of  die  odier  that  I  req>eA,  it  b  the  goodness  and 
thankiuhicss  that  prompt  die  prajrer. 

I  believe  in  the  &mily.  I  bdieve  in  family  life ;  and  one  of 
my  ofcjeftions  to  Christianity  b  that  it  divides  the  family.  Upon 
thb  subjeA  I  have  said  hundreds  of  times,  and  I  say  again,  that 
die  roof-tree  b  sacred,  from  the  smallest  fibre  that  feds  the  soft, 
cool  dsLsp  of  earth,  to  the  topmost  flower  diat  spreads  its  bosom 
to  the  sun,  and  like  a  spendthrift  gives  its  perfume  to  the  air. 
The  home  where  virtue  dwdb  with  love  b  like  a  lily  withii 
heart  of  fire,  the  fairest  flower  in  all  dib  world. 

What  did  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries  do  bxr  the  home? 
What  have  nunneries  and  monasteries,  and  what  has  the  gloii* 
fication  of  celibacy  done  for  the  family?  Do  you  not  know 
that  Christ  himself  ofiered  rewards  in  thb  worid  and  eternal 
happiness  in  another  to  those  who  would  desert  their  wives  and 
children  and  follow  him  ?  What  efieA  has  that  promise  had 
upon  family  life? 

As  a  matter  of  faA,*  the  family  b  regarded  as  nothing. 
Christianity  teaches  that  there  b  but  one  family,  the  family  of 
Christ,  and  that  all  other  relations  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  Christianity  teaches  the  husband  to  desert  the  wife, 
the  wife  to  desert  the  husband,  children  to  desert  their  parents^ 
for  the  miserable  and  selfish  purpose  of  saving  their  own  little, 
shriveled  souls. 

It  is  far  better  for  a  man  to  love  hb  fellow-men  than  to  love 
God.  It  is  better  to  love  wife  and  children  than  to  love 
Christ  It  is  better  to  serve  your  neighbor  than  to  serve  your 
God  —  even  if  God  exbts.  The  reason  b  palpable.  You  can 
do  nothing  for  God.  You  can  do  something  for  wife  and 
children.  You  can  add  to  the  sunshine  of  a  life.  You  can 
plant  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  another. 
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It  is  true  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  the  orthodox  Sabbath.  It 
is  true  that  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  one-seventh  of  our  time 
to  the  service  of  superstition.  The  whole  scheme  of  your  re* 
Ggioo  can  be  understood  by  any  intelligent  man  in  one  day. 
Why  should  he  waste  a  seventh  of  his  whole  life  in  hearing  the 
same  thoi^hts  repeated  again  and  again  ? 

Nothing  is  more  gloomy  than  an  orthodox  Sabbath.  The 
mechanic  who  has  worked  during  the  week  in  heat  and  dust, 
the  laboring  man  who  has  barely  succeeded  in  keeping  his  soul 
in  his  body,  the  poor  woman  who  has  been  sewing  for  the 
ridi,  may  go  to  the  village  church  which  you  have  described. 
They  answer  the  chimes  of  the  bell,  and  what  do  they  hear  in 
this  yiDagt  diurch  ?  Is  it  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  human 
nee ;  is  that  all  ?  If  that  were  all,  you  never  would  have  heard 
an  objeAiofi  from  my  lips.  That  is  not  alL  If  all  ministers 
said :  Bear  the  evils  of  thb  life ;  your  Father  in  heaven  counts 
your  tears ;  the  time  will  come  when  pain  and  death  and  grief 
wiD  be  forgotten  words ;  I  should  have  listened  with  the  rest 
What  else  does  the  minister  say  to  the  poor  people  who  have 
answered  the  chimes  of  your  bell ?  He  says :  "The  smallest 
sin  deserves  eternal  pain."  "A  vast  majority  of  men  are 
doomed  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  God  forever."  He  filb  the 
present  with  fear  and  the  future  with  fire.  He  has  heaven  for 
the  few,  heD  for  the  many.  He  describes  a  litde  grass-grown 
path  that  leads  to  heaven,  where  travelers  are  "  few  and  fiu* 
between,"  and  a  great  highway  worn  with  coundess  feet  that 
leads  to  everlasting  death. 

Such  Sabbaths  are  immoraL  Such  minbters  are  the  real 
nvages.  Gladly  would  I  abolbh  such  a  Sabbath.  Gladly 
would  1  turn  it  into  a  holiday,  a  day  of  rest  and  peace,  a  day 
to  get  acquainted  with  your  wife  and  children,  a  day  to  ex- 
diange  civilities  with  your  neighbors;  and  gladly  would  I  see 
the  diurch  in  which  such  sermons  are  preached  changed  to  a 
plaoe  of  entertainment    Gladly  would  I  have  the  echoes  of 
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orthodox  sermons  —  the  owls  and  bats  among  the  rafters,  the 
snakes  in  crevices  and  comers  —  driven  out  by  the  glorious 
music  of  Wagner  and  Beethoven.  Gladly  would!  see  the 
Sunday-school  where  the  doArine  of  eternal  fire  is  taught, 
changed  to  a  happy  dance  upon  the  village  greem 

Music  refines.  The  doArine  of  eternal  punishment  degrades. 
Science  civilizes.  Superstition  looks  longingly  back  to'sav* 
agery. 

You  do  not  believe  that  general  morality  can  be  upheld 
without  the  sanAions  of  religion. 

Christianity  has  sold,  and  continues  to  sell,  crime  on  a  credit 
It  has  taught,  and  it  still  teaches,  that  there  is  foiigivene^  for 
all.  Of  course  it  teaches  morality.  It  says  :  *'  Do  not  steal, 
do  not  murder ;"  but  it  adds,  "  but  if  you  do  .both,  there  is  a 
way  of  escape :  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  I  insist  that  such  a  religion  is  no  restraint. 
It  is  &r  better  to  teach  that  there  is  no  forgiveness,  and  that 
every  human  being  must  bear  the  consequences  of  his  ads. 

The  first  great  step  toward  national  reformation  is  the  uni* 
versal  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there  b  no  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  our  a^  The  young  men  who  come  from 
their  country  homes  into  a  city  filled  with  temptations,  may  be 
restrained  by  the  thought  of  father  and  mother.  This  is  a 
natural  restraint  They  may  be  restrained  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  fad  that  a  thing  is  evil  on  account  of  its  consequences, 
and  that  to  do  wrong  is  always  a  mistake.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  man  being  more  liable  to  temptation  because  he  has 
heard  one  of  my  le<flures  in  which  I  have  told  him  that  the 
only  good  is  happiness  —  that  the  only  way  to  attain  that  good 
is  by  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  right  I  cannot  imagine 
that  his  moral  character  will  be  weakened  by  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  consequences  of  hb  aAs. 
You  seem  to  think  that  he  will  be  instandy  led  astray — that  he 
will  go  off  under  the  flaring  lamps  to  the  riot  of  passion.     Do 
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you  diink  the  BiUe  calculated  to  restrain  him  ?  To  prevent 
thb  would  you  recommend  him  to  read  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  the  other  holy  polygamists  of  the 
Old  Testament?  Should  he  read  the  life  of  David,  and  of 
Solomon?  Do  you  think  thb  would  enable  him  to  withstand 
temptation?  Would  it  not  be  fiu*  better  to  fill  the  young  man's 
mind  with  fiiAs  so  that  he  may  know  exaAly  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  such  a£b?  Do  you  regard  ignorance  as  the 
fiMmdation  of  virtue?  Is  fear  the  arch  that  supports  the  moral 
nature  of  man? 

You  seem  to  think  that  there  b  danger  in  knowledge,  and 
that  the  best  chemists  are  most  likely  to  poison  themsdves. 

You  say  that  to  sneer  at  n^gion  b  only  a  step  from  sneering 
at  morality,  and  then  only  another  step  to  that  which  is  vicious 
and  prof^gate. 

The  Jews  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  He  sneered  at  their  rdigion.  The  Christians  have 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  every  philosopher.  Let  me 
say  to  you  again — and  let  me  say  it  once  for  all  —  that 
morafity  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Morality  does  not 
depend  upon  the  supematuraL  Morality  does  not  walk  with 
die  crutdies  of  mirades.  Morality  appeab  to  the  experience 
of  mankind.  It  cares  nothing  about  &ith,  nothing  about  sacred 
books.  Morality  depends  upon  fa^  something  that  can  be 
seen,  something  known,  the  produA  of  which  can  be  estimated. 
It  needs  no  priest,  no  ceremony,  no  mummery.  It  believes  in 
die  fireedom  of  the  human  mind.  It  asks  for  investigation* 
It  b  founded  upon  truth.  It  b  the  enemy  of  all  religion,  be- 
cause it  has  to  do  with  thb  worid,  and  with  thb  world  alone.  * 

My  chjtA  b  to  drive  fear  out  of  the  worid.  Fear  b  the 
jailer  of  the  mind.  Christianity,  superstition — that  b  to  say, 
the  supernatural' —  makes  every  brain  a  prison  and  every  soul 
a  oonvidL  Under  the  government  of  a  personal  deity,  conse- 
quences partake  of  the  nature  of  punishments  and  rew^krds. 
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Under  the  government  of  Nature,  what  you  call  punishments 
and  rewards  are  simply  consequences.  Nature  does  not 
punbh.  Nature  does  not  reward.  Nature  has  no  purpose. 
When  the  storm  comes,  I  do  not  think :  "  This  is  being  done 
by  a  tyrant"  When  the  sun  shines,  I  do  not  say :  **  This  is 
being  done  by  a  friend."  Liberty  means  freedom  from  per- 
sonal dilation.  It  does  not  mean  escape  from  the  relations 
we  sustain  to  other  &6ls  in  Nature.  I  believe  in  the  restrain- 
ing influences  of  liberty.  Temperance  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  freedom.  To  remove  a  chain  from  the  body  puts  an  ad- 
ditional responsibility  upon  the  soul.  Liberty  says  to  the 
man :  You  injure  or  benefit  yourself;  you  increase  or  decrease 
your  own  well-being.  It  is  a  question  of  intelligence.  You 
need  not  bow  to  a  supposed  tyrant,  or  to  infinite  goodness. 
You  are  responsible  to  yourself  and  to  those  you  injure,  and 
to  none  other. 

I  rid  myself  of  fear,  believing  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  power 
above  which  can  help  me  in  any  extremity,  and  believing  as  I 
do  that  there  is  no  power  above  or  below  that  can  injure  me 
in  any  extremity.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  the  sport  of  ac- 
ddent,  or  that  I  may  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  blind  agency 
of  Nature.  There  b  no  accident,  and  there  b  no  agency. 
That  which  happens  must  happen.  The  present  is  the  nec- 
essary child  of  all  the  past,  the  mother  of  all  the  fiiture. 

Does  it  relieve  mankind  from  fear  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  God  who  will  help  them  in  extremity  ?  What  evidence 
have  they  on  which  to  found  thb  belief?  When  has  any  God 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  any  man  ?  The  water  drowns,  the 
cold  freezes,  the  flood  destroys,  the  fire  bums,  the  bolt  of 
heaven  Ms — when  and  where  has  the  prayer  of  man  been 
answered? 

Is  the  religious  world  to-day  willing  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
prayer?  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  tested  in  the  United 
States.    The  Christians  of  Christendom,  with  one  accord,  fell 
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Upon  their  knees  and  asked  God  to  spare  the  life  of  one  man. 
You  know  the  result  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  that  the 
fixccs  of  Nature  produce  the  good  and  bad  alike.  You  know 
that  the  forces  of  Nature  destroy  the  good  and  bad  alike. 
You  know  that  the  lightning  feels  the  same  keen  delight  in  strik- 
ing to  death  the  honest  man  that  it  does  or  would  in  striking  the 
aswwsin  with  hb  knife  lifted  above  the  bosom  of  innocence. 

Did  God  hear  the  prayers  of  the  slaves?  Did  he  hear  the 
prayers  of  imprisoned  philosophers  and  patriots  ?  Did  he  hear 
the  prayers  of  martyrs,  or  did  he  allow  fiends,  calling  them* 
selves  his  followers,  to  pile  the  &gots  round  the  forms  of  glori- 
ous men  ?  Did  he  allow  the  flames  to  devour  the  flesh  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  his  ?  Why  should  any  man  depend  on  the 
goodness  of  a  God  who  created  coundess  millions,  knowing 
that  they  would  sufier  eternal  grief? 

The  fiuth  that  you  call  sacred — "sacred  as  the  most  delicate 
manly  or  womanly  sentiment  of  love  and  honor  '* — is  the  £uth 
that  neariy  all  of  your  fellow-men  are  to  be  lost  Ought  an 
honest  man  to  be  restrained  from  denouncing  that  &ith  be* 
cause  those  who  entertain  it  say  that  their  feelings  are  hurt? 
You  say  to  me:  "There  is  a  helL  A  man  advocating  the 
opinions  you  advocate  will  go  there  when  he  dies."  I' an- 
swer: "There  is  no  hdL  The  Bible  that  teaches  it  b  not 
true."    And  you  say :  "  How  can  you  hurt  my  feelings?  " 

You  seem  to  think  that  one  who  attacks  the  religion  of  hb 
parents  b  wanting  in  respeA  to  hb  father  and  hb  mother. 

Were  the  early  Christians  lacking  in  respeA  for  their  fitthers 
and  mothers?  Were  the  Pagans  who  embraced  Christianity 
heartless  sons  and  daughters  ?  What  have  you  to  say  of  the 
apostles?  Did  they  not  heap  contempt  upon  the  religion  of 
tbeir  fitthen  ai)d  mothers?  Did  they  not  join  with  him  who 
dcfiounced  their  people  as  a  "generation  of  vipers?"  Did 
tbcy  not  foDow  one  who  ofiered  a  reward  to  those  who  would 
:  &then  and  mothers  ?    Of  course  you  have  only  to  go 
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bade  a  few  generatioiis  in  your  £uiuly  to  find  a  Fidd  who  was 
noC  a  Pred>yterian.  After  that  y  oa  find  a  Presbyterian.  Was 
he  base  enough  and  infiunous  enoi^h  to  heap  contempt  upon 
the  reGgion  of  his  £ither  and  mother?  All  the  Protestants  in 
the  time  of  Luther  ladced  in  respeA  for  the  reGgion  of  their 
Withers  and  mothers.  According  to  your  idea.  Progress  is  a 
Prodigal  Son.  If  one  b  bound  by  the  reGgion  of  hb  £ither  and 
mother,  and  his  £ither  happens  to  be  a  Presbyterian  and  hb 
mother  a  CathoGc,  what  b  he  to  do  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
your  dodlrine  gives  inteOedhial  fi-eedom  only  to  foundlings? 

If  by  Chrisdanity  you  mean  the  goodness,  the  spirit  of  for- 
giveness, the  benevolence  claimed  by  Christians  to  be  a  part, 
and  the  prindpal  part,  of  that  peculiar  rdigion,  then  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  "  (Christ  b  Christianity  and 
that  it  stands  or  &lb  with  him."  You  have  narrowed  unnec- 
essarily the  foundation  of  your  reGgion.  If  it  should  be  es- 
tablbhed  beyond  doubx  that  Christ  never  existed,  aD  that  b  of 
value  in  Christianity  would  remain,  and  remain  unimpaired. 
Suppose  that  we  should  find  that  Eudid  was  a  myth,  the  sd- 
ence  known  as  mathematics  would  not  suffer.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  painted  or  chisded  the  greatest  pi6hires  and 
statues,  so  long  as  we  have  the  pictures  and  statues.  When 
he  who  has  given  the  world  a  truth  passes  from  the  earth,  the 
truth  is  left  A  truth  dies  only  when  forgotten  by  the  human 
race.  Justice,  love,  mercy,  forgiveness,  honor,  aD  the  virtues 
that  ever  blossomed  in  the  human  heart,  were  known  and 
pradliced  for  uncounted  ages  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

You  insist  that  rdigion  does  not  leave  man  in  "abjeA  ter- 
ror" — does  not  leave  him  **  in  utter  darkness  as  to  hb  fate." 

Is  it  possible  to  know  who  will  be  saved  ?  Can  you  read  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  the  Infinite  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  tell  who  b  to  be  etemaHy  losf  ?  Can  the  imagination  con- 
ceive  a  worse  fate  than  your  religion  prediAs  for  a  majority  of 
the  race  ?    Why  should  not  every  human  bemg  be  in  "  abjed 
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ttfFor *'  who  bdcvcs  jonr  dofirme  ?  Hov  mny  kyvii^  and 
liacere  woomi  are  ia  die  asylums  ttxla j  fearing  diat  diey 
liave  mmmitlrd  **die  mqiaidoQable  sin*' — a  sin  to  wfaidi 
jonr  God  has  attached  the  penahy  of  eternal  torment,  and 
yet  has  fiuled  to  describe  the  oAmse?  Can  tyranny  go  beyond 
diis — fixing  the  penahy  of  eternal  peun  for  the  violation  of  a 
lav  not  written,  not  known,  but  kept  in  the  secrecy  of  infinite 
darfcnrw  ?  How  much  happier  it  b  to  know  nothii^  about  it, 
and  to  bdieve  nochii^  about  it !  How  much  better  to  have 
noGodI 

You  discover  a  "  Great  Intd%ence  orderii^  our  little  fives, 
no  diat  even  the  trials  diat  we  bear,  as  they  call  out  the  finer 
elements  of  diaraAer,  conduce  to  our  fiiture  hap|»ness.'* 
TUs  is  an  okl  eypbnatioo — probably  as  good  as  any.  The 
idea  is,  diat  this  workl  b  a  sdiool  in  which  man  becomes  edu- 
cated diroi^h  tribulation — the  muscles  of  chaniAer  being 
developed  by  wrestlii^  with  misfortune.  If  it  b  necessary  to 
five  thb  life  in  order  to  devdop  cfaaraAer,  in  order  to  become 
worthy  of  a  better  world,  how  do  you  account  for  the  iad  that 
bilBons  of  the  human  race  die  in  infimcy,  and  are  thus  deprived 
of  thb  necessary  education  and  development  ?  What  would 
you  think  of  a  schoolmaster  who  should  kill  a  large  proportion 
of  hb  scholars  during  the  first  day,  before  they  had  even  had 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  A  ? 

You  inrist  that  "  there  b  a  power  behind  Nature  making  for 
righteousness.** 

If  Nature  b  infinite,  how  can  there  be  a  power  outade  of 
Nature?  If  you  mean  by  "  apower  making  for  righteousness** 
that  man,  as  he  becomes  civilized,  as  he  becomes  intelligent, 
not  only  takes  advantage  of  the  forces  of  Nature  for  hb  own 
benefit,  but  perceives  more  and  more  deariy  that  if  he  b  to  be 
happy  he  must  live  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  hb 
1;,  m  harmony  with  the  fects  by  which  he  b  surrounded, 
harmony  with  the  relations  he  sustains  to  others  and  to 
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things ;  if  this  b  what  you  mean,  then  there  b  '*  a  power  mak- 
ing for  righteousness."  But  if  you  mean  that  there  b  some- 
thing supernatural  bade  of  Nature  diredting  events*  dien  I 
insist  that  there  can  by  no  possil^lity  be  any  evidence  of  the 
exbtence  of  such  a  power. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  shows  that  nations  rise  and 
faXL  There  b  a  limit  to  the  life  of  a  race ;  so  that  it  can  be 
said  of  every  dead  nation,  that  there  was  a  period  when  it  laid 
the  foundations  of  prosperity,  when  the  combined  intdligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people  constituted  a  power  working  for  right- 
eousness, and  that  there  came  a  time  when  thb  nation  became 
a  spendthrift,  when  it  ceased  to  accumulate,  when  it  lived  oa 
the  labors  of  its  youth,  and  passed  from  strength  and  glory^ 
to  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  finally  fell  pained  to  it» 
tomb. 

The  intelligence  of  man  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty  b  the 
only  power  that  makes  for  righteousness. 

You  tell  me  that  I  am  waging  "a  hopeless  war,'*  and  you 
give  as  a  reason  that  the  Christian  religion  began  to  be  neariy 
two  thousand  years  before  I  was  bom,  and  that  it  will  live  twa 
thousand  years  after  I  am  dead. 

Is  this  an  argument  ?  Does  it  tend  to  convince  even  yoursdf  ? 
Could  not  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  have  said  substantially 
this  to  Christ?  Could  he  not  have  said:  "The  religion  of 
Jehovah  began  to  be  four  thousand  years  before  you  were 
bom,  and  it  will  live  two  thousand  years  after  you  are  dead?** 
Could  not  a  follower  of  Buddha  make  the  same  illogical  re- 
mark to  a  missionary  from  Andover  with  the  glad  tidings  ^ 
Could  he  not  say  :  **  You  are  waging  a  hopeless  war.  The- 
religion  of  Buddha  began  to  be  twenty-five  hundred  years  be- 
fore you  were  bom,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  still 
worship  at  Great  Buddha's  shrine?" 

Do  you  insist  that  nothing  except  the  right  can  live  for  two- 
thousand  years  ?    Why  is  it  that  the  Catholic  church  ••  lives  on 
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diat  the  **  sanmral  of  the  fneil?*' 

Is  it  the  same  Clvisdu  rd%i«  aov  Ifiic  dot  S««d  < 
die  Middle  Ages?  IsitdtesuKOnstiaiR^k 
tf>e  Inqoisitioo  and  imqited  the  tlwiti  n  ii  ■  ?  DojtMseeao 
diScrcnoe  betveco  the  friigmo  oi  CihrBi  aad  Joeuthxi  Edraliii 
and  the  Chrisdaiiitjof  to-<faj?  BN>  jtM  realj  thUc  that  it  is 
the  same  Christiaiiitf  dnt  has  been  ^nmg  al  dkcse  tqbis? 
Have  joa  nocioed  any  chaise  in  the  bstgenefatioo?  Dojtm 
nber  when  SLJeiitists  CDdeaiored  to  prove  a  theory  br  a 
ifinom  the  Bible,  and  do  yon  now  knov  diat 
in  the  Bible  are  rxrrrdingly  anTJoos  to  prove  its  tmth  by  i 
hA  that  science  has  demonstiated  ?  Do  yon  knov  dot  the 
standard  has  changed?  Other  things  are  not  measured  by  the 
Bible,  but  the  Bible  bas  to  submit  to  another  test.  It  no  hx^gcr 
owns  the  scales.  It  bas  to  be  vc^faed, — it  b  being  ve^hed, 
— it  b  growing  lighter  and  %fater  every  day.  Do  you  know 
that  only  a  few  years  i^o  **theglad  tidii^  of  great  joy'*  con- 
sisted mostly  in  a  description  of  bdl?  Do  )-oo  know  diat 
nearly  every  intelligent  minister  b  now  ashamed  to  preach 
about  it,  or  to  read  about  it,  or  to  talk  about  it?  Is  there  any 
chai^?  Do  you  know  that  but  few  ministers  now  believe  in 
the  **  plenary  in^iration  "  of  the  Bible,  that  from  thousands  of 
pulpiu  people  are  now  told  that  the  creation  according  to  Gen- 
cab  b  a  mistake,  that  it  never  was  as  wet  as  the  flood,  and  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  considered  amply  as 
myths  or  mistakes? 

How  long  win  what  you  call  Christianity  endure,  if  it  changes 
MM  rapidly  during  the  next  century  as  it  has  during  the  last  ? 
What  win  there  be  left  of  the  supernatural? 

It  docs  not  seem  possible  that  thoughtful  peofde  can,  for 
niany  jrears,  believe  that  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  b  the  author 
ei  the  Old  Tesument,  that  a  being  of  infinite  purity  and  kind* 
ocaa  tipbdd  poljrgamy  and  slavery,  that  he  ordered  hb  chosen 
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peofde  to  massacre  their  ne^hbois,  and  that  he  commanded 
husbands  and  fathers  to  persecute  wives  and  daughters  unto 
death  for  opinion's  sake. 

It  does  not  seem  within  the  prospeA  of  bdief  that  Jdiovah, 
the  cnid,  the  jealous,  the  ignorant,  and  the  revengefiil,  b  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  die  universe. 

Does  it  seem  possible  that  infinite  goodness  would  create  a 
world  in  which  life  feeds  on  life,  in  which  e\'erything  devours 
and  is  devoured?  Can  diere  be  a  sadder  faA  than  this :  Inno- 
cence is  not  a  certain  shield  ? 

It  is  imposable  for  me  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment    If  that  doctrine  be  true,  Jehovah  b  insane. 

Day  after  day  there  are  moumfiil  processions  of  men  and 
women,  patriots  and  mothers,  girb  whose  only  crime  b  dial 
the  word  Liberty  burst  into  flower  between  th^  pure  and 
loving  lips,  driven  like  beasts  across  the  melancholy  wastes  of 
Siberian  snow.  These  men,  these  women,  these  daughters,  go 
to  exile  and  to  slavery,  to  a  land  where  hope  b  satisfied  with 
death.  Does  it  seem  possible  to  you  that  an  "  Infinite  Father** 
sees  all  thb  and  sits  as  silent  as  a  god  of  stone? 

And  yet,  according  to  your  Presbyterian  creed,  according  to 
your  inspired  book,  according  to  your  Christ,  there  b  another 
procession,  in  which  are  the  noblest  and  the  best,  in  which  you 
will  find  the  wondrous  spirits  of  thb  worid,  the  lovers  of  the 
human  race,  the  teachers  of  their  fellow  men,  die  greatest 
soldiers  that  ever  battled  for  the  right ;  and  thb  procession  of 
countless  millions,  in  which  you  will  find  the  most  generous 
and  the  most  loving  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  b  moving 
on  to  the  Siberia  of  God,  the  land  of  eternal  exile,  where  agony 
becomes  immortal 

How  can  you,  how  can  any  man  with  brain  or  heart,  believe 
this  infinite  lie  ? 

Is  there  not  room  for  a  better,  for  a  higher  philosophy  ? 
After  all,  b  it  not  possible  that  we  may  find  that  everything  hm 
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been  necessarily  produced,  diat  all  rdi^ons  and  supeisliiioos» 
an  mistakes  and  all  crimes*  were  simply  necessities?  Is  it  noC 
possible  that  out  of  tUs  perception  may  come  not  only  love  and 
pity  lor  others,  but  absdute  justification  for  the  imfividual? 
May  we  not  find  that  every  soul  has.  Hke  Mazeppa,  been  lashed 
to  the  wild  horse  of  passion,  or  like  Prometheus  to  the  rocks 
otbttt 

You  ask  me  to  take  the  "sober  second  dKNight*'  I  b^  of 
you  to  tadce  the  first,  and  if  you  do,  you  wiD  throw  away  the 
Presbyterian  creed;  you  wiD  instandy  percdve  that  he  who 
commits  the  "smallest  sin'*  no  more  deserves  eternal  pain 
than  he  who  does  the  smallest  virtuous  deed  deserves  eternal 
blisB;  you  will  become  convinced  that  an  infinite  God  who 
creates  billions  of  men  knowing  that  they  will  suffer  through 
aD  the  countless  years  is  an  infinite  demon ;  you  wiD  be  satis- 
fied that  the  BiUe,  with  its  phOosophy  and  its  folly,  with  its 
goodness  and  its  cruelty,  b  but  the  work  of  man,  and  that  die 
supernatural  does  not  and  cannot  exist 

For  3rou  personally,  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  the  sin- 
cerest  respeA,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  pollute  the  soul  of 
childhood,  not  to  fiirrow  the  cheeks  of  mothers,  by  preaching 
a  creed  that  should  be  shrieked  in  a  mad-house.  Do  not 
make  the  cradle  as  terrible  as  the  coffin.  Preach,  I  pray  you, 
d»egoq>d  of  IntelleAual  Hospitality  —  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  q)eeclL  Take  fix>m  loving  hearts  the  awfiil  fear.  Have 
mercy  on  your  iellow-men.  Do  not  drive  to  madness  the 
mothers  whose  tears  are  Ming  on  the  pallid  faces  of  those  who 
died  in  unbeliefl  Pity  the  erring,  u'ayward,  suffering,  weeping 
workL  Do  not  proclaim  as  "  tidings  of  great  joy"  that  an 
Infinite  Spider  is  weaving  webs  to  catch  the  souls  of  men. 

Robert  G.  Ingersolu 
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My  Dear  Colonel  Ingersoll: 

I  have,  read  your  Reply  to  my  Open  Letter  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  each  time  with  new  appreciation  of  your  skill  as  an 
advocate.  It  b  written  with  great  ingenuity,  and  furnishes 
probably  as  complete  an  argument  as  you  are  able  to  give  for 
the  faith  (or  want  of  £uth)  that  b  in  you.  Doubdess  you 
think  it  unanswerable,  and  so  it  will  seem  to  those  who  are 
predisposed  to  your  way  of  thinking.  To  quote  a  homely 
saying  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  which  there  b  as  much  of  wisdom  as 
of  wit,  "  For  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  no  doubt  that 
b  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  like."  You  may  answer  that  we, 
who  cling  to  the  £uth  of  our  Others,  are  equally  prqudiced, 
and  that  it  b  for  that  reason  that  we  are  not  more  impressed 
by  the  force  of  your  pleading.  I  do  not  deny  a  strong  leaning 
that  way,  and  yet  our  real  interest  b  the  same — to  get  at  the 
truth ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  tried  to  give  due  weight  to  what* 
ever  of  argument  there  b  in  the  midst  of  so  much  eloquence; 
but  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of  all,  I  remain  in  the  same  ob* 
durate  frame  of  mind  as  before.  With  all  the  candor  that  I 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question,  I  find  on  reviewing  my 
Open  Letter  scarcely  a  sentence  to  change  and  nothing  to 
withdraw ;  and  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  as  my  Dedaratioa 
of  Faith,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  your  Reply,  for  intelligent 
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and  candid  men  to  judge  between  us.     I  need  only  to  add  a 
few  words  in  taking  leave  of  the  subject 

You  seem  a  little  disturbed  that  "some  of  my  brethren'* 
should  look  upon  you  as  "  a  monster"  because  of  your  unbe- 
lie£     I  certainly  do  not  approve  of  such  language,  although 
they  would  tell  me  that  it  is  the  only  word  which  b  a  fit  re- 
sponse to  your  ferocious  attacks  upon  what  they  hold  most 
sacred.    You  are  a  bom  gbdiator,  and  when  you  descend 
into  the  arena,  you  strike  heavy  blows,  which  provoke  blows 
in  return.     In  this  very  Reply  you  manifest  a  particular  ani- 
mosity gainst  Presbyterians.    Is  it  because  you  were  brought 
op  in  that  Churdi,  of  which  your  &ther,  whom  you  r^;ard 
with  filial  TtspeQ,  and  afieAion,  was  an  honored  minister? 
You  even  speak  of  "  the  Presbyterian  God  I"  as  if  we  assumed 
to  appropriate  the  Supreme  Being,  claiming  to  be  the  spedal 
obfeds  of  Hb  fiivor.    Is  there  any  ground  for  thb  imputation 
of  narrowness  ?    On  the  contrary,  when  we  bow  our  knees  be- 
fort  our  Maker,  it  b  as  the  God  and  Father  of  all  mankind ; 
and  the  expression  you  permit  yourself  to  use,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  grossly  ofiensive.    Was  it  necessary  to  offer  thb 
nideness  to  the  religious  denomination  in  which  you  were 
bon? 

And  thb  may  explain,  what  you  do  not  seem  fiilly  to  under- 
stand, why  it  b  that  you  are  sometimes  treated  to  sharp  epi- 
thets by  the  religious  press  and  public  You  think  yourself 
peisecuted  for  your  opinions.  But  others  hold  the  same 
opinions  without  offense.  Nor  b  it  because  you  express  your 
opinions.  Nobody  would  deny  you  the  same  fireedom  which 
b  accorded  to  Huxley  or  Herbert  Spencer.  It  b  not  because 
you  exercise  your  liberty  of  judgment  or  of  speech,  but  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  you  attack  others,  holding  up  their 
fiuth  to  an  manner  of  ridicule,  and  speaking  of  those  who  pro- 
fess it  as  if  they  must  be  either  knaves  or  fools.  It  b  not  in 
buman  nature  not  to  resent  such  imputations  on  that  which. 
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however  incredible  to  you,  b  very  precious  to  them.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  think  you  a  rough  antagonist ;  and  when  you 
shock  them  by  such  expresdons  as  I  have  quoted,  you  must 
cxpeA  some  pretty  strong  language  in  return.  I  do  not  join 
them  in  this,  because  I  know  you,  and  appredate  that  other 
side  of  you  which  is  manly  and  kindly  and  chivalrous.  But 
while  I  recognize  diese  better  qualities,  I  must  add  in  all  liank- 
ness  that  I  am  compelled  to  look  upon  you  as  a  man  so  em- 
bittered against  religion  that  you  cannot  think  of  it  except  as 
associated  with  cant,  bigotry,  and  hypocrisy.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind  it  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  judge  £iirly  of  die  ar- 
guments for  its  truth. 

I  believe  with  you,  that  reason  was  given  us  to  be  exercised, 
and  that  when  man  seeks  after  truth,  hb  mind  should  be,  as 
you  say  Darwin's  was,  *'  as  firee  from  prqudice  as  the  mariner's 
compass."  But  if  he  is  warped  by  passion  so  that  he  cannot 
see  things  truly,  then  is  he  responsible.  •  It  is  the  moral  ele* 
ment  which  alone  makes  the  responsibility.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  man  will  be  judged  in  this  world  or  the  next  for  what 
does  not  involve  a  moral  wrong.  Hence  your  appalling  state- 
ment, ''The  God  you  worship  will,  according  to  your  creed, 
torture  (!)  through  all  the  endless  years  the  man  who  enter- 
tains an  honest  doubt,"  does  not  produce  the  effeft  intended, 
simply  because  I  do  not  affirm  nor  believe  any  such^^ing.  I 
believe  that,  in  the  future  world,  every  man  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  that  the  judgment, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  transparendy  just  God  b  more 
merciful  than  man.  He  desireth  not  the  death  of  the  wicked. 
Christ  forgave,  where  men  would  condemn,  and  whatever  be 
the  fate  of  any  human  soul,  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  Su- 
preme  Ruler  was  wanting  either  in  justice  or  mercy.  Thb  I 
emphasize  because  you  dwell  so  much  upon  the  sutgeA  of 
future  retribution,  giving  it  an  attention  so  constant  as  to  be 
almost  exclusive.     Whatever  else  you  touch  upon,  you  soon 
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come  back  to  thb  as  die  black  thunder-doud  that  darkens  all 
the  horizon,  casting  its  mighty  shadows  over  the  life  that  now 
b  and  that  which  b  to  come.  Your  denunciations  of  thb 
"  inhuman  "  belief  are  so  reiterated  that  one  would  be  left  to 
infer  that  there  b  nothing  else  in  Religion  ;  that  it  b  all  wrath 
and  terror.  But  thb  is  putting  a  part  for  the  whole.  Religion 
b  a  vast  system,  of  which  thb  b  but  a  single  feature  :  it  b  but 
one  doArine  of  many ;  and  indeed  some  whom  no  one  will 
deny  to  be  devout  Chrbdans,  do  not  hold  it  at  all,  or  only  in  a 
modified  form,  while  with  all  their  hearts  they  accept  and 
profess  the  Religion  that  Christ  came  to  bring  into  the  world. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  most  elo- 
quent preacher  in  the  Church  of  England,  has  written  a  book 
endded  "  Eternal  Hope,"  in  which  he  argues  from  reason  and 
die  Bible,  that  thb  life  b  not  "the  be-all  and  end-all"  of 
human  probadon  ;  but  that  in  the  world  to  come  there  will  be 
another  opportunity,  .when  coundess  millions,  made  wiser  by 
unhappy  experience,  will  turn  again  to  the  paths  of  life  ;  and 
that  so  in  the  end  the  whole  human  race,  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  a  few  who  remain  irreclaimable,  will  be  recovered  and 
made  happy  forever.  Others  look  upon  "  eternal  death  "  as 
merely  the  extinfdon  of  being,  while  immortality  b  the  reward 
of  pre-eminent  virtue,  interpreting  in  that  sense  the  words, 
"  The  wages  of  sin  b  death  but  the  gift  of  God  b  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  latter  view  might  rec- 
ommend itself  to  you  as  the  application  of  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  to  another  world,  the  worthless,  the  incurably  bad,  of 
the  human  race  being  allowed  to  drop  out  of  exbtence  (an  end 
which  can  have  no  terrors  for  you,  since  you  look  upon  it 
as  the  common  lot  of  all  men,)  while  the  good  are  continued  in 
being  former.  The  acceptance  of  either  of  these  theories 
would  relieve  your  mind  of  that  "  horror  of  great  darkness  " 
which  seems  to  come  over  it  whenever  you  look  forward  to 
retribution  beyond  die  grave. 
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Bat  while  conrrrfiiig  aDEbcr^  to  ochcis  I  caimot  so  easily 
reCeve  mywiM  of  tins  stem  and  n^^ed  trnth.  To  me  mocil 
evfl  to  the  tmhreiae  b  a  tTemendoas  reafitj,  and  I  do  not  see 
hom  to  fimit  it  within  the  boonds  of  time.  Retribution  b  to 
me  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  Divine  law.  A  bw  widiont  a  pen- 
alty (or  its  violation  b  no  law.  Bat  I  rest  the  aijg^ament  for  it» 
not  on  the  Bible,  but  anprhu^Us  which  yam  yamrse^ uckmcwt^ 
edge.  You  say,  "There  are  no  pumsfaments,  no  rewards: 
there  are  consequences.**  Very  wdl,  take  the"  consequences^** 
and  see  where  they  lead  you.  When  a  man  by  hb  vices  has 
reduced  hb  body  to  a  wredc  and  hb  mind  to  icfiocy,  you  say 
tUs  b  the  "consequence**  of  hb  vicious  life.  Is  it  a  great 
stretch  of  language  to  say  that  it  b  hb  "punishment,**  and 
none  the  less  punishment  because  self-infl]6led  ?  To  the  poor 
sufferer  raving  in  a  mad-house,  it  matters  little  what  it  b  called, 
so  long  as  he  b  experiencing  the  agonies  of  hdL  And  here 
your  theory  of  "  consequences/*  if  followed  up,  will  lead  you 
very  lar.  For  if  man  lives  after  death,  and  keeps  hb  personal 
identity,  do  not  the  "consequences  "  of  hb  past  life  follow  him 
into  the  future  ?  And  if  hb  existence  b  immortal,  are  not  the 
consequences  immortal  also?  And  what  b  thb  but  endless 
retribution? 

But  you  tell  me  that  the  moral  effeA  of  retribution  b  de* 
stroyed  by  the  easy  way  in  which  a  man  escapes  the  penalty. 
He  has  but  to  repent,  and  he  b  restored  to  the  same  condition 
before  the  law  as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  Not  so  do  I  under- 
stand it  "I  believe  in  the  forgiveniess  of  «ns,"  but  forgive- 
ness does  not  reverse  the  course  of  nature ;  it  docs  not  prevent 
the  operation  of  natural  law.  A  drunkard  may  repent  as  he  b 
Hearing  his  end,  but  that  does  not  undo  the  wrong  that  he  has 
done,  nor  avert  the  consequences.  In  spite  of  hb  tears,  he 
dies  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  remorse.  The  inexorable  bw 
must  be  fulfilled. 

And  so  in  the  future  world.    Even  though  a  man  be  forgiven. 
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be  does  not  whoOy  escape  the  evO  of  Us  past  Efe.  A  retribii* 
tioo  ioDows  him  even  within  the  heavenly  gates  ;  for  if  he  does 
DOC  sw^er^  stin  that  bad  life  has  so  shrivded  up  his  moral  na* 
tore  as  to  diminish  hb  power  of  eiqqyment  There  are  degrees 
of  happiness,  as  one  star  diffisreth  firom  another  star  in  glory ; 
and  he  who  begins  wroi^,  will  find  diat  it  b  not  as  wdl  to  an 
and  repent  of  it  as  not  to  sin  at  alL  He  enters  the  odier  world 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  in£mcy,  and  will  have  to  b^;in  at  the  bot- 
tom and  dimb  slowly  upward. 

We  might  go  a  step  ferther,  and  say  that  perhaps  heaven  it» 
sdf  has  not  only  its  fights  but  its  shadows*  in  the  reflexions 
that  must  come  even  there.  We  read  of  "  the  book  of  God's 
lemembrance,'*  but  b  there  not  another  book  of  remembianoe 
b  the  mind  itsdf — a  book  which  any  man  may  well  fear  to 
open  and  to  look  thereon  ?  When  that  book  b  opened,  and 
we  read  its  awful  pages,  shall  we  not  all  think  "what  mq;ht 
have  been?**  And  will  those  thoughts  be  whoDy  free  from 
iadneai?  The  drunken  brute  who  breaks  the  heart  that  loved 
him  may  weep  Utterly,  and  hb  poor  wife  may  forgive  him  with 
her  dying  lips ;  but  lu  cannoi forgive  khnself  and  never  can  he 
recall  without  grief  that  bowed  head  and  that  broken  heart 
Thb  preserves  the  element  of  retribution,  while  it  does  not  shut 
the  door  to  forgiveness  and  mercy. 

But  we  need  not  travel  over  again  the  round  of  Christian 
doArines.  My  feith  b  very  simple ;  it  revolves  around  two 
words ;  God  and  Christ.  These  are  the  two  centres,  or,  as 
an  astronomer  might  say,  the  double-star,  or  double-sun,  of  the 
great  orbit  of  religious  truth. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  you  say  "There  can  be  no  evidence  to 
my  mind  of  the  ex.itence  of  such  a  being,  and  my  mind  b  so 
diat  it  b  incqnble  of  even  thinking  of  an  infinite  personality  ;** 
and  you  gravdy  put  to  me  thb  question  :  "  Do' you  really  be> 
Ecve  that  thb  world  b  governed  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  good 
God?   Have  you  convinced  even  yourKlf  of  thb?**    Here  are 
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among  the  stars.     Can  a  being  endowed  with  such  transcendent 
gifts  doubt  the  goodness  of  his  Creator  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  in  One  who  is  not 
only  Infinitely  Great,  but  Infinitely  Good ;  who  loves  all  the 
creatures  He  has  made ;  bending  over  them  as  the  bow  in  the 
cloud  spans  the  arch  of  heaven,  stretching  fix>m  horizon  to 
horizon ;  looking  down  upon  them  with  a  tenderness  compared 
to  which  all  human  love  is  &int  and  cold.  **  Like  as  a  fiither. 
pideth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him ; 
for  He  knoweth  our  firame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust*' 

On  the  quesdon  of  immortality  you  are  equally  "at  sea.** 
You  know  nothing  and  believe  nothing ;  or,  rather,  you  kno*.v 
only  that  you  do  noi  know,  and  believe  that  you  do  nai  be- 
lieve. You  confess  indeed  to  a  (aint  hope,  and  admit  a  bare 
possibility,  that  there  may  be  another  life,  though  you  are  in 
an  uncertainty  about  it  that  is  altogether  bewildering  and 
desperate.  But  yotu*  mind  is  so  poedcal  that  you  give  a  cer- 
tain attra<5dveness  even  to  the  prospeA  of  annihiladon.  You 
strew  the  sepulchre  with  such  flowers  as  these : 

"  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality, that  like  a  sea  has  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  human  heart, 
with  its  countless  waves  of  hope  and  fear  beating  against  the  shores 
and  rocks  of  time  and  fate,  was  not  bom  of  any  book,  nor  of  any 
creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  bom  of  human  affection,  and  it 
will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  mists  and  clouds  of  doubt 
and  darkness  as  long  as  love  kisses  the  lips  of  death. 

"  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  we  do  not 
know,  we  cannot  say,  whether  death  is  a  wall  or  a  door ;  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  day ;  the  spreading  of  pinions  to  soar,  or  the  foldinf^ 
forever  of  wings ;  the  rise  or  the  set  of  a  sun,  or  an  endless  life  that 
brings  rapture  and  love  to  every  one." 

Beautiful  words  !  but  inexpressibly  sad  !  It  is  a  silver  linii^ 
to  the  cloud,  and  yet  the  cloud  is  there,  dark  and  impenetrable. 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expedl  anything  clearer  and 
brighter  from  one  who  recognizes  no  light  but  that  of  Nature. 
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That  light  b  very  dim.  If  it  were  all  we  had,  we  should  be 
jiat  where  Ccero  was,  and  say  with  him,  and  with  you,  that  a 
fature  life  was  "  to  be  hoped  for  rather  than  believed.**  But 
<loes  not  that  very  uncertainty  show  the  need  of  a  something 
above  Nature,  which  b  furnished  in  Him  who  "  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  fi-om  the 
dead?  '*  It  is  the  Conqueror  of  Death  who  calls  to  the  £unt- 
hearted :  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Since  He 
has  gone  before  us,  lighting  up  the  dark  passage  of  the  grave, 
we  need  not  fear  to  follow,  resting  on  the  word  of  our  Leader : 
'*  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  alsa'* 

TUs  £uth  in  another  life  is  a  precious  inheritance,  which 
cannot  be  torn  from  the  agonized  bosom  without  a  wrench  that 
tears  every  heartstring ;  and  it  was  to  this  I  referred  as  the 
hst  refuge  of  a  poor,  suffering,  despairing  soul,  when  I  asked : 
*'  Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  b  something  very  crud 
u  dib  treatment  of  the  belief  of  your  fellow-creatures,  on 
whose  h<^  of  another  life  hangs  all  that  relieves  the  darkness 
of  their  present  existence?'*  The  imputation  of  cruelty  you 
fepd  with  some  warmth,  saying  (with  a  slight  variation  of  my 
hngoage) :  "  IVitn  I  deny  the  existence  of  perdiiion,  you  reply 
that  there  b  something  very  cruel  in  thb  treatment  of  the  be- 
fief  of  my  fieUow-creatures. ' '  Of  course,  thb  change  of  words, 
putting  perdiHon  in  the  place  of  immortal  life  and  hope,  was  a 
mere  inadvertence.  But  it  was  enough  to  change  the  whole 
chander  of  what  I  wrote.  As  I  described  "  the  treatment  of 
the  bdief  of  my  fellow-creatures,"  I  did  thmk  it ''  very  crud,'* 
aodi  think  so  stOL 

While  correAing  thb  slight  misquotation,  I  must  remove 

from  your  mind  a  misapprehension,  which  b  so  very  absurd  as 

lo  be  absalutdy  comicaL    In  my  Letter  referring  to  your  dis- 

bdMf  c/*  immortality,  I  had  said :  "  With  an  air  of  modesty 

^  ditidcnce  that  would  carry  an  audience  by  storm,  you 

COB^  r^u^  ignorance  of  what  perhaps  others  are  better  ao- 
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quainted  widi,  when  ypo  say,  '  This  world  is  all  diat  /  know 
anydung  about,  sa  far  as  I  recMeil.*  **  Of  course  "  what 
perhaps  odiers  are  better  acquainted  with  **  was  a  part  of  what 
you  said,  or  at  least  implied  by  your  manner  (for  you  do  not 
convey  your  meanii^  merdy  by  words,  but  by  a  tone  of  voice, 
by  ardied  eyebrows,  or  acuried  lip) ;  and  yet,  instead  of  taking 
the  sentence  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  you  affeA  to  under- 
stand it  as  an  assumption  on  my  part  to  have  some  private 
and  mysterious  knowledge  of  another  world  (Ot  and  gravely 
ask  me,  '*  Did  you  by  this  intend  to  say  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  any  other  state  of  existence ;  that  you  have  inhalnted 
some  other  planet ;  that  you  lived  before  you  were  bom ;  and 
that  you  recoiled  something  of  that  other  worid  or  of  that 
other  state?"  No,  my  dear  Colonel!  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  a  traveler,  and  have  seen  all  parts  of  thb  world,  but  I 
have  never  visited  any  other.  In  reading  your  sober  quesdoQ, 
if  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  one  of  th^  brightest  wits  of  the 
day,  I  should  be  tempted  to  quote  what  Sidney  Smith  says  of 
a  Scotchman,  that  "  you  cannot  get  a  joke  into  hb  head  ex- 
cept by  a  surgical  operation  I  '* 

But  to  return  to  what  is  serious :  you  make  light  of  our  fiuth 
and  our  hopes,  because  you  know  not  the  infinite  solace  they 
bring  to  the  troubled  human  heart  You  sneer  at  the  idea 
that  religion  can  be  a  " consolation."  Indeed!  Is  it  not  a 
consobtion  to  have  an  Almighty  Friend?  Was  it  a  light 
matter  for  the  poor  slave  mother,  who  sat  alone  in  her  cabin, 
having  been  robbed  of  her  children,  to  sing  in  her  wild,  wafl- 
ing  accents: 

•*  Nobodj  knowt  the  torrowB  IS«  laea: 
Nobod  J  koowt  but  Jesus  ?  ** 

Would  you  rob  her  of  that  Unseen  Friend the  only  Friend 

she  had  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ? 

But  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that  your  want  of  relig- 
ious faith  comes  in  part  from  your  very  sensibaity  ^  ^^^kr- 
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J  neasofhcart.  Yoo  cannoC  recognize  an  ovemiling  Provideiice, 
because  your  mind  is  so  harassed  by  scenes  that  you  witness. 
Why,  you  ask,  do  men  suffer  so?  You  draw  frightful  pidures 
of  the  misery  which  exists  in  the  worid,  as  a  proof  of  the  inca* 
padty  of  its  Ruler  and  Governor,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "  any  honest  man  of  average  intelligence  could  do  vastly 
better."  If  you  could  have  your  way,  you  would  make  every- 
body happy ;  there  should  be  no  more  poverty,  and  no  more 
aiduiess  or  pain. 

This  b  a  pleasant  pi^bire  to  look  at,  and  yet  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  that  it  is  rather  a  child's  piAure  than  that  of 
a  stalwart  man.  The  workl  b  not  a  playground  in  which 
men  are  to  be  petted  and  indulged  like  children:  spoiled 
children  they  would  soon  become.  It  b  an  arena  of  confli6l« 
io  whidi  we  are  to  develop  the  manhood  that  b  in  us.  We 
all  have  to  take  the  **  rough-and-tumble  "  of  life,  and  are  the 
better  for  it — physically,  intelleAually,  and  morally.  If  there 
be  any  true  manliness  within  us,  we  come  out  of  the  struggle 
stronger  and  better ;  with  larger  minds  and  kinder  hearts ;  a 
broader  wisdom  and  agentler  charity. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  differ  on  thb  point  if  we  could  agree 
as  to  the  true  end  of  life.     But  here  I  fear  the  difference  b 
irrecoocilabie.     You  think  that  end  b  happiness :  I  think  it  b 
CHARACTER.      I  do  not  believe  that  the  highest  end  of  life 
upon  earth  b  to  "  have  a  good  time  ;''  to  get  from  it  the  ut- 
most amount  of  enjoyment ;  but  to  be  truly  and  greatly  good  ; 
aod  that  to  that  end  no  discipline  can  be  too  severe  which 
leads  us  "  to  suffer  and  be  strong."     That  discipline  answers 
its  end  when  it  raises  the  spirit  to  the  highest  pitch  of  courage 
and  enduraoce      The  splendor  of  virtue  never  appears  so 
bright  as  when  set  against  a  dark  background.    It  was  in . 
prisofis  aod  dungeons  that  the  martyrs  showed  the  greatest 
d^rce  of  moral  herobm,  the  power  of 
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But  I  know  well  that  these  iDustiations  do  not  cover  the 
whole  case.  There  is  another  piAure  to  be  added  to  those  of 
heroic  struggle  and  martyrdom — that  of  silent  suffering,  which 
makes  of  life  one  long  agony,  and  which  often  comes  upon  the 
good,  so  that  it  seems  a»  if  the  best  suffered  the  most  '  And 
yet  when  you  sit  by  a  sick  bed,  and  look  into  a  &ce  whiter 
than  the  pillow  on  which  it  rests,  do  you  not  sometimes  mark 
how  that  very  suffering  refines  the  nature  that  bears  it  so 
meekly?  Thb  is  the  Christian  theory:  .that  suffering,  pa- 
tiendy  borne,  is  a  means  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  chani6ter» 
and,  in  the  end,  of  the  highest  enjoyment  Looking  at  it  in 
this  light,  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  that  "  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  [or 
even  to  be  named]  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed." 
When  the  heavenly  morning  breaks,  brighter  than  any  dawn 
that  blushes  '*  o*er  the  world,"  there  will  be  "  a  restitution  of 
all  things  : *'  the  poor  will  be  made  rich,  and  the  most  suffering 
the  most  serenely  happy  ;  as  in  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse, 
when  it  is  asked  "  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes,  and  whence  came  they?"  the  answer  is,  **  These  are 
,they  which  came  our  of  great  tribulation." 
^  In  this  conclusion,  which  is  not  adopted  lighdy,  but  after 
innumerable  struggles  with  doubt,  after  the  experience  and  the 
reflexion  of  years,  I  feel  "a  great  peace."  It  is  the  glow  of 
sunset  that  gilds  the  approach  of  evening.  For  (we  must  con- 
fess it)  it  is  towards  that  you  and  I  are  advancing.  The  sun 
has  passed  the  meridian,  and  hastens  to  his  going  down. 
Whatever  of  good  this  life  has  for  us  (and  I  am  far  from  being' 
one  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  vale  of  tears)  will  soon  be 
behind  us.  I  see  the  shadows  creeping  on  ;  yet  I  welcome  the 
twilight  that  will  soon  darken  into  night,  for  I  know  that  it  will 
be  a  night  all  glorious  with  stars.  As  I  look  upward,  the  feel- 
ing of  awe  is  blended  with  a  strange,  overpowing  sense  of  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  which  surrounds  me  like  an  atmosphere : 
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*' And  SO  beside  the  Siknt  Sem, 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  hami  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  Hb  I§knds  fill 

Their  fronded  pahns  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  Hb  love  and  care." 

Would  that  you  could  share  with  me  this  confidence  and  this 
liope  1  But  you  seem  to  be  receding  further  from  any  kind  of 
futh.  In  one  of  your  dosing  paragraphs,  you  give  what  is  to 
you  **  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter."  After  repudiating 
religion  with  scorn,  you  ask.  "  Is  there  .not  room  for  a  better, 
for  a  h^her  philosophy  ?"  and  thus  indicate  the  true  answer  to 
be  given,  to  which  no  words  can  do  justice  but  your  own  : 

*' After  an,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  find  that  everything  has 
been  necessarily  prodluced ;  that  all  religions  and  superstitions,  all 
mistakes  and  all  crimes,  were  simply  necessities  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  out  of  thb  perception  may  come  not  only  love  and  pity  for  others, 
bat  absolute  justification  for  the  individual  ?  May  we  not  find  that 
every  soul  luo,  like  Mazeppa,  been  lashed  to  the  wild  horse  of  pas- 
sion, or  like  Prometheus  to  the  rocks  of  iate?" 

If  thb  be  the  end  of  all  philosophy,  it  b  equally  the  end  of 
'*  an  things."  Not  only  does  it  make  an  end  of  us  and  of  our 
hopes  of  fiiturity,  but  of  all  that  makes  the  present  life  worth 
living — of  all  fireedom,  and  hence  of  all  virtue.  There  are  no 
more  any  moral  dbtinAions  in  the  world  —  no  good  and  no 
evil,  no  right  and  no  wrong;  nothing  but  grim  necessity. 
With  such  a  creed,  I  wonder  how  you  can  ever  stand  at  the 
bar,  and  argue  for  the  conviAion  of  a  criminal  Why  should 
he  be  conviAed  and  punished  for  wliat  he  could  not  help? 
Indeed  he  b  not  a  criminal,  since  there  b  no  such  thing  as 
crime.  He  b  not  to  blame.  Was  he  not  "  lashed  to  the  wild 
iKme  of  passion,"  carried  away  by  a  power  beyond  hb  control  ? 
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What  cnidty  to  tfanist  him  bdiind  inm  ban !  Poor  fdlowl 
he  deserves  our  pity.  Let  us  hasten  to  rdieve  him  from  a 
portion  whidi  must  be  so  painful,  and  make  our  humble 
apology  (or  having  presumed  to  punish  him  for  an  a£l  in  whidi 
he  only  obeyed  an  impulse  which  he  could  not  resist  This 
will  be  "absolute  justification  for  the  individual**  But  what 
win  become  of  society,  you  do  not  tell  us. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  this  last  attainment  of  "  a  better,  m 
higher  philosophy"  (which  b  simply  absolute  fiitalism),  you 
have  swung  round  to  the  ade  of  John  Calvin,  and  gone  br 
beyond  him  ?  That  you,  who  have  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  the  English  language  in  denoundng  his  creed  as  the  most 
horrible  of  human  beliefa — brainless,  soulless,  hearUess;  who 
have  held  it  up  to  scorn  and  derision ;  now  hold  to  the  Uadcest 
Gdvinism  that  was  ever  taught  by  man  ?  You  cannot  find 
words  sufficient  to  express  your  horror  of  the  doArine  of  Divine 
decrees ;  and  yet  here  you  have  decrees  ^th  a  vengeance — 
predestination  and  damnation,  both  in  one.  Under  such  m 
creed,  man  is  a  thousand  times  worse  off  than  under  ours :  for 
he  has  absolutely  no  hope.  You  may  say  that  at  any  rate  he 
cannot  suffer  forever.  You  do  not  know  even  that ;  but  at 
any  rate  A^  suffers  as  long  as  he  exists.  There  is  no  God 
above  to  show  him  pity,  and  grant  him  release ;  but  as  long  as 
the  ages  roll,  he  is  "  lashed  to  the  rocks  of  &te,"  with  the  in* 
satiate  vulture  tearing  at  his  heart  I 

In  reading  your  glittering  phrases,  I  seem  to  be  losing  hold 
of  everything,  and  to  be  sinking,  sinking,  till  I  touch  the 
lowest  depths  of  an  abyss ;  while  from  the  blackness  above  me 
a  sound  like  a  death-knell  tolls  the  midnight  of  the  souL  If  I 
believed  this  I  should  cry,  God  help  us  all !  Or  no — for  there 
would  be  no  God,  and  even  this  last  consolation  would  be 
denied  us :  for  why  should  we  offer  a  prayer  which  can  neither 
be  heard  nor  answered  ?  As  well  might  we  ask  mercy  from 
'  •  the  rocks  of  fate  **  to  which  we  are  chained  forever  I 
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^«     ^"^^*U«ig  lh)in  this  Goq>eI  of  Despair,  I  turn  to  One  in 

1^//^  «oc  there  is  something  at  once  human  and  divine — an 

^J7'^'"^^^^hle  majesty,  united  with  more  than  human  tenderness 

^_^^3^  »   One  who  was  bom  among  the  poor,  and  had  not 

^^^  lay  His  head,  and  yet  went  about  domg  good ;  poor, 

^*^^*^g  many  rich ;  who  trod  the  world  in  deepest  loneli- 

^^  **^^    yet  whose  presence  lighted  up  every  dwelling  into 

Vilrw.  ^^^  came ;  who  took  up  litde  children  in  Hb  arms,  and 

*j^^™^      ^^em ;  a  giver  of  joy  to  others,  and  yet  a  sufferer  him- 

^!  ^''■^^  tasted  every  human  sorrow,  and  yet  was  always 

?^  ^^^    minister  to  others'  grief;  weeping  with  them  that 

^.*   ^^^ining  to  Bethany  to  comfort  Mary  and  Martha  con- 

^^Tt^    tlieir  brother;  rebuking  the  proud,  but  gentle  and 

^  ^^  ^^  the  most  abjeA  of  human  creatures ;  stopping  amid 

to  b^^^^^*^  *^  ^^  ^y  ^^  *  blind  beggar  by  the  wayside ;  willing 

iIj^j^  ^^^'^own  as  "the  friend  of  sinners,"  if  He  might  recall 

woi>^^^^^  the  way  of  peace ;  who  did  not  scorn  even  the  fallen 

^Q  1^*^  ^^o  sank  at  His  feet,  but  by  His  gentle  word,  •*  Neither 

jet  u  ^^^dcmn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more,"  lifted  her  up,  and 

dyit%  ^^  ^  *€  P»A  <>f  •  virtuous  womanhood ;  and  who,  when 

fai^^  ^n  the  cross,  prayed :  **  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 

Q)i^      ^ot  what  they  do."     In  this  Friend  of  the  friendless, 

CmmM  ^^^^^^  of  ^  comfortless,  Forgiver  of  the  penitent,  and 

^y.     ^  of  the  erring,  I  find  a  greatness  that  I  had  not  found  in 

•J  ^  J^^  die  philosophers  or  teachers  of  the  world.     No  voice  in 

^^/^^  ages  thriUs  me  like  that  which  whispers  close  to  my 

^^^*  "Come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  to  which  I 

*^^^r :  This  is  my  Master,  and  I  will  follow  Him. 

Henry  M.  Field. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Field  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  have  read  your  second  letter,  in 
which  you  seem  to  admit  that  men  may  differ  even  about  rdi- 
gion  without  being  responsible  for  that  difference ;  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  read  the  bible  for  himself,  state  fredy  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  and  that  it  is  not  only  hb  privi- 
lege but  his  duty  to  speak  the  truth  ;  that  Christians  can  hardly 
be  happy  in  heaven,  while  those  they  loved  on  earth  are  sufler- 
ing  with  the  lost ;  that  it  b  not  a  crime  to  investigate,  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  observe,  and  to  be  governed  by  evidence ;  that 
credulity  is  not  a  virtue,  and  that  the  open  mouth  of  ignorant 
wonder  is  not  the  only  entrance  to  Paradise  ;  that  belief  b  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  no  man  can  jusdy  be  made  to 
suffer  eternal  pain  for  having  expressed  an  intelle^hial  con- 
viAion. 

You  seem  to  admit  that  no  man  can  justly  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  hb  thoughts  ;  that  the  brain  thinks  without  asking  our 
consent,  and  that  we  believe  or  dbbelieve  without  an  effort  of 
the  will 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  advance  that  you  have  made. 
You  4iot  only  admit  that  we  have  the  right  to  think,  but  that 
we  have  the  right  to  express  our  honest  thoughts.  You  admit 
that  the  Christbn  world  no  longer  believes  in  the  iagot,  the 
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dungeon,  and  the  thumb-screw.  Has  the  Christian  world  out- 
grown its  God?  Has  man  become  more  merciful  than  his 
maker?  If  man  will  not  torture  hb  fellow-man  on  account  of  a 
(Ufference  of  opinion,  will  a  God  of  infinite  love  torture  one  of 
hb  children  for  what  is  called  the  sin  of  unbelief?  Has  man 
outgrown  the  Inquisition,  and  will  God  forever  be  the  warden 
of  a  penitentiary  ?  The  walls  of  the  old  dungeons  have  £dlen, 
and  light  now  visits  the  cell  where  brave  men  perished  m  dark- 
ness. Is  Jehovah  to  keep  the  cells  of  perdition  in  repair  for- 
ever, and  are  his  children  to  be  the  eternal  prisonen  ? 

It  seems  hard  for  you  to  appreciate  the  mental  condition  of 
one  who  regards  all  Gods  as  substantially  the  same ;  that  is  to 
say,  who  thinks  of  them  all  as  myths  and  phantoms  bom  of  the 
imagination,— <:haracters  in  the  religious  fi<5lions  of  the  race. 
To  you  it  probably  seems  strange  that  a  man  should  think  fiu* 
more  of  Jupiter  than  of  Jehovah.  Regarding  them  both  as  cre- 
ations of  the  mind,  I  choose  between  them,  and  I  prefer  the 
God  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  same  principle  that  I  prefer  Portia  to 
lago  ;  and  yet  I  regard  them,  one  and  all,  as  children  of  the 
imagination,  as  phantoms  bom  of  human  fears  and  human 
hopes. 

Surely  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  than  to  hurt  the 
Seelings  of  any  one  by  speaking  of  the  Presbyterian  God.  I 
amply  intended  to  speak  of  the  God  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Certainly  the  God  of  the  Presbyterian  b  not  the  God  of  the 
Catholic,  nor  b  he  the  God  of  the  Mohammedan  or  Hindoa 
He  b  a  special  creation  suited  only  to  certain  minds.  These 
minds  have  naturally  come  together,  and  they  form  what  we 
call  the  Presbyterian  church.  As  a  matter  of  fadl,  no  two 
churches  can  by  any  possibility  have  precbely  the  same  God ; 
neither  can  any  two  human  beings  conceive  of  predsdy  the 
same  Deity.  In  every  man's  God  there  b^  to  say  the  least,  a 
part  of  that  man.  The  lower  the  man,  the  lower  hb  concep- 
tion of  God.     The  higher  the  man,  the  grander  hb  Deity  must 
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be.  The  savage  who  adorns  his  body  with  a  belt  fhun  which 
hang  the  scalps  of  enemies  slain  in  batde,  has  no  conception  of 
a  loving,  of  a  foigiving  God ;  his  God,  of  necesdty,  must  beas 
revengeful,  as  heartless,  as  infamous  as  the  God  of  John 
Calvin. 

You  do  not  exadly  appreciate  my  feeling.  I  do  not  hate 
Presbyterians;  I  hate  Presbyterianism.  I  hate  with  all  my 
heart  the  creed  of  that  church,  and  I  most  heartily  despise  die 
God  described  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  But  some  o(  the 
best  friends  I  have  in  the  world  are  afHiAed  with  the  mental 
malady  known  as  Presbyterianism.  They  are  the  victims  of  the 
consolation  growing  out  of  the  belief  that  a  vast  majority  of 
their  fellow-men  are  doomed  to  suffer  eternal  torment,  to  the 
end  that  their  Creator  may  be  eternally  glorified.  I  have  said 
many  times,  and  I  say  again,  that  I  do  not  despise  a  man  be* 
cause  he  has  the  rheumatism  ;  I  despise  the  rheumatism  because 
it  has  a  man. 

But  I  do  insist  that  the  Presbyterians  have  assumed  to  ap> 
propriate  to  themselves  their  Supreme  Being,  and  that  they 
have  claimed,  and  that  they  do  claim,  to  be  the  "spedal  ob- 
je^  of  his  &vor."  They  do  claim  to  be  the  very  deA,  and 
they  do  insist  that  God  looks  upon  them  as  the  objedb  of  his 
special  care.  They  do  claim  that  the  light  of  Nature,  without 
the  torch  of  the  Presbyterian  creed,  is  insufficient  to  guide  any 
soul  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  They  do  insist  that  even  those 
who  never  heard  of  Christ,  or  never  heard  of  the  God  of  the 
Presbyterians,  will  be  eternally  lost ;  and  they  not  only'daim 
this,  but  that  their  fate  will  illustrate  not  only  the  justice  but 
the  mercy  of  God.  Not  only  so,  but  they  insist  that  the 
morality  of  an  unbeliever  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  that  the 
love  of  an  unconverted  mother  for  her  helpless  child  is  nothing 
less  than  sin. 

When  I  meet  a  man  who  really  believes  the  Presbyterian 
creed,  I  think  of  the  Laocoon.     1  fed  as  though  looking  upon 
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Do  you  find  in  this  flame  the  bud  of  hope,  or  the  flower  of 
promise  ? 

You  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that  "  the  incurably  bad  will 
be  annihilated/'  and  you  say  that  such  a  fiite  can  have  no 
terrors  for  me,  as  1  look  upon  annihilation  as  the  common  lot 
of  all.  Let  us  examine  this  position.  Why  should  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  create  men  and  women  whom  he  knew  would 
be  "incurably  bad?"  What  would  you  say  of  a  mechanic 
who  was  forced  to  destroy  hb  own  productions  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  "incurably  bad?"  Would  you  say  that  he 
was  an  infinitely  wise  mechanic  ?  Does  infinite  justice  annihi- 
late the  work  of  infinite  wisdom  ?  Does  God,  like  an  ignorant 
doAor,  bury  his  mistakes? 

Besides,  what  right  have  you  to  say  that  "  I  look  upon  anni- 
hilation as  the  common  lot  of  all?"  Was  there  any  such 
thought  in  my  Reply  ?  Do  you  find  it  in  any  published  words 
of  mine  ?  Do  you  find  anything  in  what  I  have  written  tend- 
ing to  show  that  I  believe  in  annihilation  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
I  say  now,  and  that  I  have  always  said,  that  I  do  not  know? 
Does  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  fate  of  the  human  soul  im- 
ply a  belief  in  annihilation  ?  Does  it  not  equally  imply  a  be- 
lief in  immortality? 

You  have  been  —  at  least  until  recendy  —  a  believer  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  truth  of  its  every  word. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  following :  "  For  that  which  befalleth 
the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth 
them  :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all 
one  breath;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  m 
beast"  You  will  see  that  the  inspired  writer  is  not  satisfied 
with  admitting  that  he  does  not  know.  "As  the  doud  is  con- 
sumed and  vanisheth  away  ;  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the 
grave  shall  come  up  no  more."  Was  it  not  cruel  for  an  in- 
spired man  to  attack  a  sacred  belief? 

You  seem  suiprised  that  I  should  speak  of  the  doArine  of 
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i^mal  pain  as  "the  black  thunder-doud  that  darkens  all  the 

^>ruoa9  casting  its  mighty  shadows  over  the  life  that  now  is 

that  which  b  to  come."     If  that  doArine  be  true,  what 

is  there  worthy  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  human 

xxBind  ?     It  b  the  blackness  that  extingubhes  every  star.     It  b 

ttie  abyss  in  which  every  hope  must  perish.     It  leaves  a  uni- 

without  justice  and  without  mercy  —  a  future  without  one 

y  of  light,  and  a  present  with  nothing  but  fear.     It  makes 

l&eaven  an  impos^ility,  God  an  infinite  monster,  and  man  an 

^Ttemal  viAim.     Nothing  can  redeem  a  religion  in  which  thb 

dogma  b  found.    Qustered  about  it  are  all  the  snakes  of  the 

Puries. 

But  you  have  abandoned  thb  in&my,  and  you  have  ad- 
Rioitted  that  we  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done 
Rsi  the  body.  Nothing  can  be  nearer  self-evident  than  the  fad 
%]iat  a  finite  being  cannot  commit  an  infinite  sin ;  neither  can  a 
finite  being  do  an  infinitely  good  deed.  That  b  to  say,  no  one 
^^an  deserve  for  any  a£l  eternal  pain,  and  no  one  for  any  deed 
^^an  deserve  eternal  joy.  If  we  are  to  be  judged  by  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  the  old  orthodox  hell  and  heaven  both  be- 
^rome  impossible. 

So,  too,  you  have  recognized  the  great  and  splendid  truth 
tiiat  sin  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  intelleAual  conviAion. 
*Thb  b  the  first  great  step  toward  the  liberty  of  soul.  You 
^dmit  that  there  b  no  morality  and  no  immorality  in  be- 
lief—  that  b  to  say,  in  the  simple  operation  of  the  mind  in 
\ireighing  evidence,  in  observing  fa^ls  and  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions. You  admit  that  these  things  are  without  sin  and  with- 
out guilt  Had  all  men  so  believed  there  never  could  have 
been  religious  persecution  —  the  Inqubition  could  not  have 
been  built,  and  the  idea  of  eternal  pain  never  could  have  pol- 
luted the  human  heart 

You  have  been  driven  to  the  passions  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  "sin''  and  "responsi- 
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bility ;"  and  you  say,  speaking  of  a  human  bdng,  "  but  if  he 
b  warped  by  passion  so  that  he  cannot  see  things  truly,  then 
b  he  respon^le."  One  would  suppose  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "  cannot "  b  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  responsibility. 
What  b  passion  ?  There  are  certaun  desires,  swift,  thrilling, 
that  quicken  the  aAion  of  the  heart — desires  that  fill  the  bnun 
with  blood,  with  fire  and  flame — de^res  that  bear  the  same 
relation  to  judgment  that  storms  and  waves  bear  to  the  com- 
pass on  a  ship.  Is  passion  necessarily  produced  ?  Is  there  an 
adequate  cause  for  every  effeA?  Can  you  by  any  possibility 
think  of  an  effedl  without  a  cause,  and  can  you  by  any  posa* 
bility  think  of  an  efiedl  that  b  not  a  cause,  or  can  you  think 
of  a  cause  that  b  not  an  effed  ?  Is  not  the  history  (^  real  dvil* 
ization  the  slow  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the  inteOe£l,  of 
the  judgment,  firom  the  mastery  of  passion?  Is  not  diat  man 
civilized  whose  reason  sits  the  crowned  monarch  of  hb  brain — 
whose  passions  are  his  servants  ? 

Who  knows  the  strength  of  the  temptation  to  another? 
Who  knows  how  little  has  been  resbted  by  those  who  stand, 
how  much  has  been  resisted  by  those  who  £U1  ?  Who  knows 
whether  the  vidor  or  the  vidim  made  the  bravest  and  the  most 
gallant  fight  ?  In  judging  of  our  fellow-men  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  ancestry,  of  race,  of  nation- 
ality, of  employment,  of  opportunity,  of  education,  and  of  the 
thousand  influences  that  tend  to  mold  or  mar  the  charaAer  of 
man.  Such  a  view  b  the  mother  of  charity,  and  makes  the 
God  of  the  Presb3rterians  impossible. 

At  last  you  have  seen  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness.  That 
b  to  say,  you  perceive  that  after  forgiveness  the  crime  remains, 
and  its  children,  called  consequences,  still  live.  You  recognize 
the  bck  of  philosophy  in  that  dodbine.  You  still  believe  in 
what  you  call  "the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  but  you  admit  that 
forgiveness-  cannot  reverse  the  course  of  nature,  and  cannot 
prevent  the  operation  of  natural  law.     You  also  admit  that  if  a 
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love  and  cherish,  m  the  mad-house,  surrounded  by  imagineiy 
serpents,  struggling  in  the  darkness  of  night,  made  insane  by 
his  heartlessness  —  that  creed  has  taught  and  teaches  that  he 
could  look  back  and  see  hb  children  in  prison  cells,  or  on  the 
scaffold  with  the  noose  about  their  necks,  and  that  these  visions 
would  not  bring  a  shade  of  sadness  to  his  redeemed  and  happy 
iace.  It  is  this  doArine,  it  is  this  dogma  —  so  bestial,  so  savage 
as  to  beggar  all  the  languages  of  men — ^that  I  have  denounced. 
All  th^  words  of  hatred,  loathing  and  contempt,  found  in  all 
the  dialers  and  tongues  of  men,  are  not  sufficient  to  express 
my  hatred,  my  contempt,  and  my  loathing  of  thb  creed. 

You  say  that  it  b  impossible  for  you  not  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God.  With  this  statement,  I  find  no  &ult  Your 
mind  is  so  that  a  belief  in.  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
gives  satis&dion  and  content  Of  course,  you  are  entided  to 
no  credit  for  this  belief,  as  you  ought  not  to  be  rewarded  for 
believing  that  which  you  cannot  help  believing ;  neither  should 
I  be  punished  for  filing  to  believe  that  which  I  cannot  believe. 

You  believe  because  you  see  in  the  world  around  you  such 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  that  you  are  satisfied  there  is 
design.  I  admit  that  when  Robinson  Crusoe  saw  in  the  sand 
the  print  of  a  human  foot,  like  and  yet  unlike  his  own,  he  was 
justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  human  bemg  had 
been  there.  The  inference  was  drawn  from  hb  own  experi- 
ence, and  was  within  the  scope  of  hb  own  mind.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  that  he  "  knew  "  a  human  being  had  been 
there ;  he  had  only  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  found  a 
belief.  He  did  not  know  the  footsteps  of  all  animab ;  he  could 
not  have  known  that  no  animal  except  man  could  have  made 
that  footprint.  In  order  to  have  known  that  it  was  the  foot  of 
man,  he  must  have  known  that  no  other  animal  was  capable 
of  making  it,  and  he  must  have  known  that  no  other  being 
had  produced  in  the  sand  the  likeness  of  thb  human  foot 

You  see  what  you  call  evidences  of  intelligence  in  the  uni* 
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^'^^  and  yoo  drav  die  lumlinioo  tint 

'mbuteintd^enoe.    Your  ummJumuo  m  bi 

P^^Cttise.    Let  ns  sappoae,  as  Mr.  Hv 

^^pttrof  scaks,  one  end  of  yMA 

^  thsu  a  pound  we^t,  or  a  ten-pound  veigirt,  pfaccd  \ 

Vendor  the  scak  in  die  %lit  is  ined;  havejondbe 

lotaj  that  there  ban  infinite  we^;lit  on  die  cad 

^aityoo  oompdled  to  say  ooljdBt  diere 

^^endindarknesstoiaisediewc^ondbecBdinEBhc? 

It  is  illogical  to  say.  became  of  die  i  iim  w r  of  \ 
^  <4*  what  yon  can  see  in  and  about  it,  dbatdbereaastbes 
^[^^^utelligence.    Yoadonc 
^^  world,  and  of  afl  phnets  < 
'^'^'^^.  or  infinite  wisdom.     I 
^'^  ^  look  at  a  watch  and 

^'^sign  in  its  mmJuiflion,  or  that  it  only      .^ 
^^'^^^  not  regard  it  as  a  prodna  of  sobk  freak  of 

"^  ooald  I  imagine  dbat  its  vanons 
^H^^^^her  and  set  in  motion  by  chance.  I; 
^^^^c>e.    But  there  is  a  ¥ast  dLfcrenuel 

j/^^  and  die  materials  of  whkh  he  1  

^^  made.     Yon  find  a  watch,  and  yon  say  dboc  it  < 
1    ^^H>ws  des^n.     Yon  insst  dbat  it  is  ^o  w<Qaderia 
^^^^  lad  a  designer— in  other  words,  tbat  it  iiv>& 
_^U^  have  been  oonstmacd.     Yon  dben  fad  the  i 

>*oa  say  with  regard  to  Ins  that  he  teo  xdbk  han^  »j  a 
for  he  is  more  woodcxiU  than  fbe  waodL     Ix  : 


Q^^^tioo  jTOQ  go  fixmi  the  watchmaker  lo  dke  ^easf  y^is  ^aA 
^\/^»  and  jron  say  he  desgaed  the  wafichsuker,  Me  be 


^V)t  destined  becaose  he  is  sco  wKmAssii  Y,  h»e  Ven  4e^ 
And  yet  in  die  cane  of  the  waaeh  amd  </ 4e 
it  was  the  wonder  dbat  sng^nied  dimgpi^  wUrm^ 
of  die  maker  of  Ae 
Do  jron  i 
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If  wonder  suggests  a  desgner,  can  it  go  on  increasing  until  it 
denies  that  which  it  suggested? 

You  must  remember,  too,  that  the  argument  of  deagn  it 
ai^plicable  to  all  You  are  not  at  liberty  to  stop  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  and  growing  corn  and  all  that  adds  to  the  happiness  of 
man ;  you  must  go  further.  You  must  admit  that  an  infinitdy 
wise  and  merciful  God  designed  the  &ngs  of  serpents,  the- 
machinery  by  whidi  the  poison  is  distilled,  the  du^  by  whidi 
it  b  carried  to  the  £u)g,  and  that  the  same  intelligenoe  tm* 
pressed  this  serpent  with  a  deare  to  deposit  thb  deadly  vims 
in  the  flesh  of  man.  You  must  beheve  that  an  infinitdy  wise 
God  so  construded  this  world,  that  in  the  process  of  cooling, 
earthquakes  would  be  caused — earthquakes  that  devour  and 
overwhelm  dties  and  states.  Do  you  see  any  deagn  in  the 
volcano  that  sends  its  rivers  of  lava  over  the  fidds  and  the 
homes  of  men  ?  Do  you  really  think  that  a  perfisdly  good 
being  deigned  the  invisible  parasites  that  infest  the  air,  that 
inhabit  the  water,  and  that  finally  attack  and  destroy  the  healdi 
and  life  of  man  ?  Do  you  see  the  same  dedgn  in  cancers  that 
you  do  in  wheat  and  com  ?  Did  God  invent  tumors  for  the 
brain  ?  Was  it  his  ingenuity  that  so  deagned  the  human  race 
that  millions  of  people  should  be  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  that 
millions  should  be  idiotic  ?  Did  he  knowingly  plant  in  the 
blood  or  brain  the  seeds  of  insanity?  Did  he  cultivate  those 
seeds?    Do  you  see  any  design  in  this ? 

Man  calls  that  good  whidi  increases  his  happiness,  and  that 
evil  which  gives  him  pain.  In  the  olden  time,  back  of  the 
good  he  placed  a  God ;  back  of  the  evil  a  devil ;  but  now  the 
orthodox  world  b  driven  to  admit  that  the  God  is  the  author 
of  alL 

For  my  part,  I  see  no  goodness  in  the  pestilence — no  mercy 
in  the  bolt  that  leaps  firom  the  doud  and  leaves  the  mark  of 
death  on  the  breast  of  a  loving  mother.  I  see  no  generosity  in 
fiunine,  no  goodness  in  disease,  no  mercy  in  want  and  agony. 
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fiiU  of  love  and  kindness  and  mercy,  and  I  want  my  chQdren 
to  be  happy  in  thb  world?"  Did  the  God  who  allowed  a. 
mother  to  sacrifice  her  babe  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  he». 
the  God,  demanded  the  sacrifice,  feel  a  tenderness  toward  diat 
mother  "compared  to  which  all  human  love  is  &int  and 
cold  ?  "  Would  a  good  &ther  allow  some  of  hb  children  to 
kill  others  of  his  children  to  please  him  ? 

There  is  still  another  question.  Why  should  God,  a  being^ 
of  infinite  tenderness,  leave  the  question  of  immortality  in 
doubt  ?  How  is  it  that  there  b  nothing  in  the  Old  Testamen^ 
on  this  subjeA  ?  Why  b  it  that  he  who  made  all  the  constella- 
tions did  not  put  in  hb  heaven  the  star  of  hope?  How  do 
you  account  for  the  faA  that  you  do  not  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, fi-om  the  first  mbtake  in  Genesb,  to  the  last  curse  in 
Malachi,  a  funeral  service  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  some  one  in 
the  Old  Testament  did  not  stand  by  an  open  grave  of  father  or 
mother  and  say;  "We  shall  meet  again?"  Was  it  because 
the  divinely  inspired  men  did  not  know  ? 

You  taunt  me  by  saying  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  than  Cicero  knew.  I  admit  it  I  know  no 
more  than  the  lowest  savage,  no  more  than  a  doAor  (^divinity 
—  that  b  to  say,  nothing. 

Is  it  not,  however,  a  curious  fad  that  there  b  less  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  Christian  countries  than  in  heathen 
lands — that  the  belief  in  immortality,  in  an  orthodox  church,  b 
faint,  and  cold,  and  speculative,  compared  with  that  belief  in 
India,  in  China,  or  in  the  Pacific  Isles?  Compare  the  belief  in 
immortality  in  America,  of  Christbns,  with  that  of  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  Do  not  Christians  weep  above  their  dead  ? 
Does  a  belief  in  immortality  keep  back  their  tears  ?  Afler  all, 
the  promises  are  so  far  away,  and  the  dead  are  so  near — the 
echpes  of  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago  are  lost  in  the  sounds  of  the  dods  that  fiill  on  the 
coffin.    And  yet,  compared  with  the  orthodox  hell,  compared 
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a  friend?"  My  answer  is  this;  I  would  give  her  liberty;  I 
would  break  her  chains.  But  let  me  ask  you,  did  an  ''Almighty 
Friend  "  see  the  woman  he  loved  "  with  a  tenderness  compared 
to  which  all  human  love  is  &int  and  cold,"  and  the  woman  who 
loved  him,  robbed  of  her  children  ?  What  was  the  "Alm^hty 
Friend  "  worth  to  her?    She  preferred  her  babe. 

How  could  the  "Almighty  Friend"  see  hb  poor  childreo 
pursued  by  hounds — his  children  whose  only  crime  was  the 
love  of  liberty — how  could  he  see  that,  and  take  sides  with  the 
hounds?  Do  you  believe  that  the  "Almighty  Friend"  then 
governed  the  worid  f    Do  you  really  think  that  he 

**  Bade  Uie  slave-thipipeed  from  oout  to  oout. 
Fanned  bj  tbe  wings  of  the  H0I7  Glioat  I" 

Do  you  bdieve  that  the  "  Almighty  Friend"  saw  all  of  the 
tragedies  that  were  enaAed  in  the  jungles  of  Africa — that  he 
watched  the  wretched  slave-ships,  saw  the  miseries  of  the  mkl* 
die  passage,  heard  the  blows  of  all  the  whips,  saw  all  the  streams 
of  blood,  all  the  agonized  faces  of  women,  all  the  tears  that 
were  shed  ?  Do  you  believe  that  he  saw  and  knew  all  these 
things,  and  that  he,  the  "Almighty  Friend"  looked  coldly 
down  and  stretched  no  hand  to  save  ? 

You  persist,  however,  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  mis- 
eries of  the  world  by  taking  the  ground  that  happiness  is  not 
the  end  of  life.  You  say  that  "  the  real  end  of  life  is  charaAer, 
and  that  no  discipline  can  be  too  severe  which  leads  us  to  suffer 
and  be  strong."  Upon  this  subjeA  you  use  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  If  you  could  have  your  way  you  would  make  every- 
body happy ;  there  would  be  no  more  poverty,  and  no  more 
sickness  or  pain«"  And  this  yoq  say,  is  a  "child's  pidure» 
hardly  worthy  of  a  stalwart  man."  Let  me  read  you  another 
"child's  picture,"  which  you  will  find  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  Revebdon,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  St 
John,  the  Divine :  "  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
saying,  behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  b  with  men,  and  he  will 
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background ;  **  You  insist  that  "  suflTering,  patiently  bome»  is 
a  means  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  charadler,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  highest  enjoyment'*  Do  you  not  then  see  that  your 
"  Almighty  Friend**  has  been  unjust  to  the  happy — that  he 
is  cruel  to  those  whom  we  call  the  fortunate — that  he  b  indifTer- 
ent  to  the  men  who  do  not  suffer — that  he  leaves  all  the  happy 
and  prosperous  and  joyous  without  chara6ler,  and  that  in  the 
end,  according  to  your  doArine,  they  are  the  losers  ?  • 

But,  after  all.  there  is  no  need  of  arguing  this  question  further. 
There  is  one  &A  that  destroys  forever  your  theory — and  that 
is  the  &A  that  millions  upon  millions  die  in  in&ncy.  Where 
do  they  get  **  elevation  of  charafter  ?**  What  opportunity  it 
given  to  them  to  "  suffer  and  be  strong  ?**  Let  us  admit  that 
we  do  not  know.  Let  us  say  that  the  mysteries  of  life,  of  good 
and  evil,  of  joy  and  pain,  have  never  been  explained.  Is 
charaAer  of  no  importance  in  heaven  ?  How  is  it  possible  for 
angels,  living  in  "a  child's  pidlure,"  to  "suffer  and  be 
strong  ?  "  Do  you  not  see  that,  according  to  your  philosophy, 
only  the  damned  can  grow  great — only  the  lost  can  become 
sublime? 

You  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  I  say  with  regard  to 
what  I  call  the  higher  philosophy.  When  that  philosophy  is 
accepted,  of  course  there  will  be  good  in  the  world,  there  will 
be  evil,  there  will  still  be  right  and  wrong.  What  is  good  ? 
That  which  tends  to  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings.  What 
is  evil  ?  That  which  tends  to  the  misery,  or  tends  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  sentient  beings.  What  is  right  ?  The  best  thing 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  the  thing 
that  will  increase  or  preserve  the  happiness  of  man.  What  is 
wrong  ?    That  which  tends  to  the  misery  of  man. 

What  you  call  liberty,  choice,  morality,  responsibility,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween necessity  and  liberty.  He  who  is  free,  a£b  from  choice. 
What  is  the  foundation  of  hb  choice  ?    What  we  really  mean 
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between  my  doArine  and  Calvinism.  You  in^st  that  damnation 
and  justification  are  substantiaDy  the  same ;  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence is  as  great  as  human  language  can  express.  You  call  the 
justification  of  all  the  world  *'the  Gospel  of  Despair,"  and 
the  damnation  of  nearly  all  the  human  race  the  "  Consolation 
of  Religion." 

After  all,  my  dear  fiiend,  do  you  not  see  that  when  you  come 
to  speak  of  that  which  is  really  good,  you  are  compelled  to  de- 
scribe your  ideal  human  beii^?  It  is  the  human  in  Christy  and 
only  the  human,  that  you  by  any  possibility  can  understand. 
You  speak  of  one  who  was  bom  among  the  poor,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  who  sympathized  with  those  who  suffered. 
You  have  described,  not  only  one,  but  many  millions  of  the 
human  race,  Millions  of  odiers  have  carried  light  to  those 
fitting  m  darkness ;  millions  and  millions  have  taken  children 
in  their  arms ;  millions  have  wept  that  those  they  love  might 
smile.  No  language  can  express  the  goodness,  the  heroism,  the 
patience  and  self-denial  of  the  many  millions,  dead  and  living, 
who  have  preserved  in  the  family  of  man  the  jewek  of  the  heart. 
You  have  clad  one  being  in  aU  the  virtues  of  the  race,  in  all  the 
attributes  of  gendeness,  patience,  goodness,  and  love,  and  yet 
that  being,  according  to  the  new  Testament,  had  to  his  charac- 
ter another  side.  True,  he  said,  "Come  unto  me  and  I  will 
give  you  rest;"  but  what  did  he  say  to  those  who  fiuled  to 
come  ?  You  pour  out  your  whole  heart  in  thankfiilness  to  tlus 
one  man  who  suffered  for  the  right,  while  I  thank  not  only  this 
one,  but  all  the  rest  My  heart  goes  out  to  all  the  great,  the 
self-denying  and  the  good, — to  the  founders  of  nations, 
singers  of  songs,  builders  of  homes  ;  to  the  inventors,  to  the 
artists  who  have  filled  the  world  with  beauty,  to  the  composers 
of  music,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  right,  to  the  makers  of  mirth,  to 
honest  men,  and  to  all  the  loving  mothers  of  the  race. 

Compare,  for  one  moment,  all  that  the  Savior  did,  all  the  pain 
and  suffering  that  he  relieved,  — compare  all  this  with  the  dis* 
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covery  of  anaesthetics.  Compare  your  prophets  with  the 
inventors,  your  Apostles  with  the  Keplers,  the  Humboldts  and 
theDarwins. 
J  I  belong  to  the  great  church  that  holds  the  world  within  its 
stariit  aisles ;  that  claims  the  great  and  good  of  every  race  and 
clime :  that  finds  with  joy  the  grain  of  gold  in  every  creed,  and 
floods  with  light  and  love  the  germs  of  good  in  every  souL 

Most  men  are  provincial,  narrow,  one  sided,  only  partially  de- 
veloped. In  a  new  country  we  often  see  a  little  patch  of  land, 
a  dearing  in  which  the  pioneer  has  built  his  cabin.  This  litde 
dearingisjust  laige  enough  to  support  a  family,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  is  still  forest,  in  which  snakes  crawl  and 
wild  beasts  occasionally  crouch.  It  b  thus  with  the  brain  of 
the  average  man.  There  is  a  litde  clearing,  a  little  patch,  just 
large  enough  to  practice  medicine  with,  or  sell  goods,  or  prac- 
tice, law  ;  or  preach  with,  or  do  some  kind  of  business,  sufficient 
to  obtain  bread  and  food  and  shelter  for  a  &mily,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  brain  is  covered  with  primeval  forest,  in  which  lie 
coiled  the  serpents  of  superstition  and  from  which  spring  the 
wild  beasts  of  orthodox  religion. 

Neither  in  the  interest  of  truth,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  man,  is 
it  necessary  to  assert  what  we  do  not  know.  No  cause  is  great 
enough  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  candor.  The  mysteries  of  life 
and  death,  of  good  and  evil,  have  never  yet  beeen  solved. 
4  I  combat  those  only  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  fiiture, 
prophesy  an  eternity  of  pain  — those  only  who  sow  the  seeds  ol 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  men — those  only  who  poison  all  the 
springs  of  life,  and  seat  a  skeleton  at  every  feast 

Let  us  banish  the  shriveled  hags  of  superstition  ;  let  us  wd* 
come  the  beautiful  daughters  of  truth  and  joy. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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Some  Remarks  an  his  Reply  to  Dr.  Field. 


BY  HON.  WM.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

AS  a  listener  from  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  &e  dash  of 
arms  in  the  combat  between  Colonel  IngersoU  and  Dr. 
Field  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subje^,  I  have  not  die 
personal  knowledge  which  as^ted  these  doughty  chamjMOiis 
in  making  reciprocal  acknowledgments,  as  broad  as  could  be 
desired,  with  reference  to  personal  charadler  and  motive*  Siidi 
acknowledgments  are  of  high  value  in  keeping  the  issue  clear» 
if  not  always  of  all  adventitious,  yet  of  all  venomous  matter. 
Destitute  of  the  experience  on  which  to  found  them  as  original 
testimonies,  still,  in  attempting  partially  to  criticise  the  remaik* 
able  Reply  of  Colonel  IngersoU,  I  can  both  accept  in  good  fiuth 
what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Field,  and  add  that  it  seems  to  me 
consonant  with  the  strain  of  the  pages  I  have  set  before  me. 
Having  said  this,  I  shall  allow  myself  the  utmost  freedom  in  re* 
marks,  which  will  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  matter,  not 
the  man. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  several  acknowledgments  of  another 
kind,  but  which  I  feel  to  be  serious.  The  Christian  Church  has 
lived  long  enough  in  external  triumph  and  prosperity  to  expose 
those  of  whom  it  is  composed  to  all  such  perils  of  error  and  mis- 
feasance, as  triumph  and  prosperity  bring  with  them.     Belief 
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its  vast  organization ;  and  not  the  heavenly  treasure,  but  die 
rust  or  the  canker  to  which  that  treasure  has  been  exposed 
through  the  incidents  of  its  custody  in  earthen  vessels. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  composition,  in 
which  the  merely  local  coloring  of  particular,  'and  even  very 
limited  sections  of  Christianity,  was  more  systematically  used 
as  if  it  had  been  available  and  legitimate  argument  against  die 
whole,'  than  in  the  Reply  before  us.  Colonel  IngersoU  writes 
with  a  rare  and  enviable  brilliancy,  but  also  with  an  impeCns 
which  he  seems  unable  to  control  Denunciation,  sarcasm, 
and  inveAive,  may  in  consequence  be  said  to  constitute  die 
staple  of  his  work  ;  and,  if  argument  or  some  &vorable  admis- 
sion here  and  there  peeps  out  for  a  moment,  the  writer  sooii 
leaves  the  dry  and  barren  heights  for  his  &vorite  and  more 
luxurious  galloping  grounds  beneath.  Thus,  when  the  Rqdy 
has  consecrated  a  line  (N.  A.  R.,  No.  372,  p.  473)  to  die 
pleasing  contemplation  of  his  opponent  as  "  manly,  candid, 
and  generous,"  it  immediately  devotes  more  than  twdve  to  a 
declamatory  denunciation  of  a  pradlice  (as  if  it  were  his)  alto* 
gether  contrary  to  generosity  and  to  candor,  and  reproadies 
those  who  expeA  (Md.)  "to  receive  as  alms  an  eternity  of 
joy."  I  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  statement 
which  permeates  the  whole  Reply.  It  is  not  the  statement  of 
an  untruth.  The  Christian  receives  as  alms  all  whatsoever  he 
receives  at  all.  Qut  sa/vandas  salvos  gratis  is  hb  song  of 
thankful  praise.  But  it  is  the  statement  of  one-half  of  a  truth, 
which  lives  only  in  its  entirety,  and  of  which  the  Reply  gives 
us  only  a  mangled  and  bleeding  ymr/t^iif.  For  the  go^>d 
teaches  that  the  faith  which  saves  is  a  living  and  energirii^ 
faith,  and  that  the  most  precious  part  of  the  alms  whidi  we 
receive  lies  in  an  ethical  and  spiritual  process,  which  pardy 
qualifies  for,  but  also  and  emphatically  composes,  this  con- 
ferred  eternity  of  joy.  Restore  this  ethical  element  to  die 
doArine  from  which  the  Reply  has  rudely  displaced  it,  and 
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the  whole  force  of  the  assault  is  gone,  for  there  is  now  a  total 
absence  of  point  in  the  accusation ;  it  comes  only  to  this,  that 
"mercy  and  judgment  are  met  together/*  and  that  "right- 
eousness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other  '*  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10). 

Perhaps,  as  we  proceed^  there  will  be  supplied  ampler  means 
of  judging  whether  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  instance 
I  have  here  given  is  a  normal  instance  of  a  practice  so  largely 
fidlowed  as  to  divest  the  entire  Reply  of  that  calmness  and 
sobriety  of  movement  which  are  essential  to  the  just  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  power  in  subjeA  matter  not  only  grave,  but 
solemn.  Pascal  has  supplied  us,  in  the  "  Provincial  Letters/' 
with  an  unique  example  of  easy,  brilliant,  and  fascinating  treat- 
ment of  a  theme  both  profound  and  complex.  But  where  shall 
we  find  another  Pascal  ?  And,  if  we  had  found  him,  he  would 
be  endded  to  point  out  to  us  that  the  &mous  work  was  not  less 
dose  and  logical  than  it  was  witty.  In  this  case,  all  attempt 
at  Gontmuous  argument  appears  to  be  deliberately  abjured,  not 
only  as  to  pages,  but,  as  may  almost  be  said,  even  as  to  lines. 
The  paper,  noteworthy  as  it  is,  leaves  on  my  mind  the  im- 
pression of  a  battle-field  where  every  man  strikes  at  every  man, 
and  an  is  ndse,  hurry,  and  confusion.  Better  surely  had  it 
been,  and  worthier  of  the  great  weight  and  elevation  of  the 
subjeA,  if  the  controversy  had  been  waged  after  the  pattern  of 
those  engagements  where  a  chosen  champion  on  either  side,  in 
a  q)ace  carefiilly  limited  and  reserved,  does  battle  on  behalf  of 
each  silent  and  expectant  host  The  promiscuous  crowds 
represent  all  the  lower  elements  which  enter  into  human  con- 
flicts :  the  chosen  champions,  and  the  order  of  their  proceed- 
ing, signify  the  dominion  of  reason  over  force,  and  its  just 
place  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  great  questions  that  in- 
volve the  main  destiny  of  man. 

I  will  give  another  instance  of  the  tumultuous  method  in 
which  the  Reply  conduAs,  not,  indeed,  its  argument,  but  its 
Dr.  Field  had  exhibited  an  example  of  what  he  thought 
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superstition,  and  had  drawn  a  (Ustinction  between  superstitioo 
and  religion.  But  to  the  author  of  the  Reply  all  rdigioa  b 
superstition,  and,  accordingly,  he  writes  as  follows  (p.  475) : 

**  You  are  shocked  at  the  Hindoo  mother,  when  she  gives 
her  child  to  death  at  the  supposed  command  of  her  God. 
What  do  you  think  of  Abraham  ?  of  Jephthah  ?  What  b  your 
opinion  of  Jehovah  himself? '  * 

Taking  these  three  appeab  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  are  written,  I  will  briefly  ask,  as  to  the  donng 
challenge,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Jehovah  himself?  "  whether 
this  is  the  tone  in  which  controversy  ought  to  be  carried  on? 
Not  only  is  the  name  of  Jehovah  endrded  in  the  heart  of  every 
bdiever  with  the  profoundest  reverence  and  love,  but  titm 
Christian  religion  teaches,  through  the  Incarnation,  a  dodbine 
of  personal  union  with  God  so  lofty  that  it  can  only  be  ap» 
proached  in  a  deep,  reverential  calm..  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
person  who  deems  a  given  religion  to  be  wicked  may  be  led 
onward  by  logical  consistency  to  impugn  in  strong  terms  the 
charadler  of  the  Author  and  ObjeA  of  that  religion.  But  he  b 
surely  bound  by  the  laws  of  social  morality  and  decency  to 
consider  well  the  terms  and  the  manner  of  hb  indiAment.  If 
he  founds  it  upon  allegations  of  &A,  these  allegations  shoukl 
be  carefully  stated,  so  as  to  give  hb  antagonbts  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  it  b  truth  and  not  temper  which  wrings  from  him  a 
sentence  of  condemnation,  delivered  in  sobriety  and  sadness, 
and  not  without  a  due  commiseration  for  those,  whom  he  b  at- 
tempting to  undeceive,  who  think  he  b  himself  both  decdved 
and  a  decdver,  but  who  surdy  are  endded,  while  thb  quesdon  b 
in  process  of  dedsion,  to  require  that  He  whom  they  adore  shoukl 
at  least  be  treated  with  those  decent  reserves  which  are  deemed 
essential  when  a  human  being,  say  a  parent,  wife,  or  sister,  b 
in  quesdon.  But  here  a  contemptuous  reference  to  Jehovah 
follows,  not  upon  a  careful  invesdgation  of  the  cases  of  Abraham 
and  of  Jephthah,  but  upon  a  mere  summary  dtadon  of  them  to 
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verts  (GaL  5.  ii).  I  am  aware  of  no  color  of  approval  given 
to  it  dsewhere.  But  possibly  the  author  of  &e  Refdy  may  have 
thought  he  found  sudi  an  approval  in  the  fiunous  deventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdnnews,  where  the  apostle,  hand- 
lii^  his  subieA  widi  a  discernment  and  care  very  diflerentfiom 
those  c^the  Reply,  writes  thus  (Hdb«  zL  33): 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  more?  For  the  time  would  fiul  me 
to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jeph* 
thah  :  of  David  also,  and  Samud,  and  of  the  prophets." 

Jephthah,  dien,  b  distindly  hdd  up  to  us  by  a  canonical 
writer  as  an  chjcA  of  praise.  But  of  praise  on  what  account? 
Why  should  the  Reply  assume  that  it  b  on  account  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  child?  The  writer  of  the  Reply  has  given  us  no 
reason,  and  no  rag  of  a  reason,  in  support  of  such  a  propontioo. 
But  this  was  the  very  thing  he  was  bound  by  every  consdeia- 
tion  to  prove,  upon  making  hb  indi£hnent  against  the  Al- 
mighty. In  my  opinion,  he  could  have  one  reason  only  for 
not  gi\'iiig  a  reason,  and  that  was  that  no  reason  could  be 
found. 

The  matter,  however,  b  so  full  of  interest,  as  illustrating  both 
the  method  of  the  Reply  and  that  of  the  Apostolic  writer,  that 
I  shall  enter  £urther  into  it,  and  draw  attention  to  the  very  re- 
markable  stni Aure  of  thb  noble  chapter,  which  is  to  Faith  what 
the  thirteenth  of  Cor.  I.  b  to  Charity.  From  the  first  to  die 
thirty-first  verse,  it  conmiemorates  the  achievements  of  fiuth  in 
ten  persons:  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses  (in  greater  detail  than  any  one  else),  and  finally 
Rahab,  in  whom,  I  observe  in  passing,  it  will  hardly  be  pre- 
tended  that  she  appears  in  thb  list  on  account  of  the  profession 
she  had  pursued.  Then  comes  the  rapid  redtal  (v.  31),  without 
any  specification  of  particulars  whatever,  of  these  four  names : 
Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah.  Next  follows  a  kind  of 
recommencement,  indicated  by  the  word  also;  and  die  glorious 
aAs  and  sufferings  of  the  prophets  are  set  forth  largdy  with  a 
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sugular  power  and  warmth,  headed  by  the  names  of  David 
and  Samud,  &e  rest  of  the  sacred  band  being  mentioned  only 
in  the  mass. 

Now,  it  is  surdy  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole  of  this 
recital,  the  Aposde,  whose  "feet  were  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  die  gospel  of  peace,"  seems  with  a  tender  instinA  to 
avoid  anything  like  stress  on  the  exploits  of  warriors.    Of  the 
twelve  persons  having  a  share  in  the  detailed  expositions,  David 
is  the  only  warrior,  and  his  character  as  a  man  of  war  is  eclipsed 
by  his  greater  attributes  as  a  prophet,  or  declarer  of  the  Divine 
counsels.     It  is  yet  more  noteworthy  that  Joshua,  who  had  so 
fiur  a  fiune,  but  who  was  only  a  warrior,  b  never  named  in  the 
chapter,  and  we  are  simply  told  that  "by  faith  the  walls  of 
Jeridio  fell  down,  after  they  had  been  compassed  about  seven 
times"  (Hebrews  xL  30).     But  the  series   of  four  names, 
which  are  given  without  any  specification  of  their  tide  to  appear 
in  the  list,  are  all  names  of  distinguished  warriors.    They  had 
all  done  great  a6b  of  fidth  and  patriotism  against  the  enemies 
of  Israd, — Gideon  against  the  Midianites,  Barak  against  the 
hosts  of  Syria,  Samson  against  the  Philistines,  and  Jephthah 
against  the  children  of  Ammon.    Their  tide  to  appear  in  the 
list  at  all  b  in  their  aAs  of  war,  and  the  mode  of  their  treatment 
as  men  of  war  b  in  striking  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  the 
'  chapter.     All  of  them  had  committed  errors.     Gideon  had 
again  and  again  demanded  a  sign,  and  had  made  a  golden 
ephod,  "  which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to  hb 
house  "  (Judges  viii.  27).     Barak  had  refused  to  go  up  against 
Jabin  unless  Deborah  would  join  the  venture  (Judges  v.  8). 
Samson  had  been  in  dalliance  with  Delilah.     Last  came  Jeph- 
thah, who  had,  as  we  assume,  sacrificed  hb  daughter  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  rash  vow.     No  one  supposes  that  any  of  the  others 
are  honored  by  mention  in  the  chapter  on  account  of  hb  sin 
or  error :  why  should  that  supposition  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Jephthah,  at  the  cost  of  all  the  rules  of  orderly  interpretation? 
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Having  now  answered  the  chaUenge  as  to  Jephthah,  I  proceed 
to  the  case  of  Abraham.  It  would  not  be  fiur  to  shrink  firom 
touching  it  in  its  tenderest  point  That  point  b  nowhere  ex- 
pressly touched  by  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  Abraham 
in  Scripture.  I  speak  now  <^  the  special  form,  <^  the  words 
that  are  employed.  He  b  not  commended  because*  bring  a 
&ther,  he  made  all  the  preparations  antecedent  to  plunging  die 
knife  into  hb  son.  He  b  commended  (as  I  read  the  text)  be- 
cause, having  received  a  glorious  promise,  a  promise  that  hb 
wife  should  be  a  mother  of  nations,  and  that  kings  should  be 
bom  of  her  (Gen.  xviL  6),  and  that  by  hb  seed  the  blesdngs  of 
redemption  should  be  conveyed  to  man,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
thb  promise  depending  solely  upon  the  life  of  Isaac,  he  was» 
nevertheless,  willing  that  the  chain  of  diese  promises  should  be 
broken  by  the  extinAion  c^that  life,  because  hb  fiuth  assured 
him  that  the  Almighty  would  find  the  way  to  give  effeA  to  His 
own  designs  (Hdb.  xL  17-19).  The  offering  of  Isaac  b  men- 
tioned as  a  completed  offering,  and  the  intended  blood-shed- 
ding, of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  b  not  here  brought  into 
view. 

The  fads,  however,  which  we  have  before  us,  and  which  are 
treated  in  Scripture  with  caution,  are  grave  and  startling.  A 
father  b  commanded  to  sacrifice  hb  son.  Before  consumma- 
tion, the  sacrifice  b  interrupted.  Yet  the  intention  of  obedience 
had  been  formed,  and  certified  by  a  series  of  ads.  It  may 
have  been  qualified  by  a  reserve  of  hope  that  God  would  inter- 
pose before  the  final  a£l,  but  of  thb  we  have  no  distind  state- 
ment, and  it  can  only  stand  as  an  allowable  conje^hire.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  the  narrative  does  not  supply  us  with  a  com- 
plete statement  of  particulars.  That  being  so,  it  behooves  us 
to  tread  cautiously  in  approaching  it  Thus  much,  however, 
I  think,  may  further  be  said  :  the  command  was  addressed  to 
Abraham  under  conditions  essentially  different  from  those 
which  how  determine  for  us  the  limits  of  moral  obligation. 
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and  sin  was  noC  indeed  hidden  firom  him :  tiansgressaoii 
itsdf  had  opened  diat  diapter,  and  it  was  never  to  be  dosed  : 
but  as  yet  diey  by  wrapped  up,  so  to  ^>eak,  in  Divine 
command  and  prohibidoo.  And  what  God  commanded,  it 
was  for  AbnJiam  to  bdieve  that  He  himsdf  would  adjust 
to  the  harmony  oTHb  own  cfaaniAer. 

The  fiddi  of  AbnJam,  with  req>eA  to  thb  svqHeme  trial, 
appears  to  have  been  centered  in  this,  that  he  would  trust  God 
to  an  extremities,  and  in  de^te  of  all  appearuices.  The 
command  received  was  obviously  inconastent  with  die  prom* 
ises  whidi  had  preceded  it  It  was  also  inconsistent  widi  die 
morality  aduiowledged  in  later  times,  and  perhaps  too  defi- 
nitdy  lefleOed  in  our  minds,  by  an  anadironism  easy  to  000- 
cetve,  on  the  day  of  Abraham.  There  can  be  litde  doubt,  as 
between  these  two  points  of  view,  diat  die  stnun  upon  his  frith 
was  fek  mainly,  to  say  die  least,  in  connexion  with  die  first 
mentioned.  Thb  fidth  b  not  whoOy  unEke  die  fiuth  of  Job; 
for  Job  b^eved,  in  deq>ite  of  what  was  to  the  ejre  of  flesh  an 
unr^teous  government  of  the  workL  If  we  may  still  trust 
the  Authorised  Version,  hb  cry  was,  **  thoi^  he  sby  me,  jret 
win  I  trust  in  him "  (Job  xiS.  15).  Thb  cry  was,  however, 
the  expresaon  of  one  who  did  not  expeA  to  be  dain ;  and  it 
may  be  that  Abraham,  when  he  said,  '*  My  son,  God  win  pro- 
vide Himsdf  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  oSerii^,'*  not  only  bdeved 
expliddy  that  God  would  do  what  was  r%ht,  but,  moreover, 
bdieved  impliddy  that  a  way  of  rescue  would  be  found  for  hb 
son.  I  do  not  say  that  thb  case  b  like  the  case  of  Jefdithah, 
where  the  introduction  of  difficulty  b  only  gratuitous.  I  con- 
fine mysdf  to  these  propositiops.  Thoqgh  the  hw  of  moral 
action  b  die  same  everywhere  and  ahrajrs,  it  b  varioudy  ap- 
plicable to  the  human  being,  as  we  know  firom  experience,  in 
the  various  stages  of  hb  devdopment;  and  its  first  form  bdiat 
of  simple  obedience  to  a  superior  whom  diere  b  every  ground 
to  trust    Andfiiither,  ifdiefewstn^^glii^raysofourknoid- 
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ec^  in  a  case  of  th'is  kind  rather  exhibit  a  darkness  lying 
around  us  than  dispel  it,  we  do  not  even  know  all  that  was  in 
the  mind  of  Abraham,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pronounce 
upon  it,  and  cannot,  without  departure  from  sound  reason, 
abandon  that  anchorage  by  which  he  probably  held,  that  the 
law  of  Nature  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
Aoc^h  the  means  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  law  and 
die  appearances  have  not  been  fully  placed  within  our  reach. 

But  the  Reply  is  not  entitled  to  so  wide  an  answer  as  that 
whidi  I  have  given.  In  the  parallel  with  the  case  of  the 
Hindoo  widow,  it  sins  against  first  principles.  An  established 
and  habitual  practice  of  diild-slaughter,  in  a  country  of  an  old 
and  learned  civilization;  presents  to  us  a  case  totally  different 
firom  the  issue  of  a  command  which  was  not  designed  to  be 
obeyed  and  which  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  years  of  man- 
hood  were  assodated  in  great  part  with  the  charader  that 
appertains  to  childhood. 
i  It  win  already  have  been  seen  that  the  method  of  thb  Reply 
is  not  to  argue  seriously  firom  point  to  point,  but  to  set  out  in 
masses,  without  the  labor  of  proof,  crowds  of  imputations, 
which  may  overwhelm  an  opponent  like  balls  firom  a  mf/rvs/- 
Jhor.  As  the  charges  lightly  run  over  in  a  line  or  two  require 
pages  for  exhibition  and  confutation,  an  exhaustive  answer  to 
the  Reply  within  the  just  limits  of  an  article  b  on  this  account 
out  of  the  question ;  and  the  only  proper  course  left  open 
seems  to  be  to  make  a  seleAion  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
fiivorite,  or  the  most  formidable  and  telling  assertions,  and  to 
deal  with  these  in  the  serious  way  which  the  grave  interests  of 
the  theme,  not  the  manner  of  their  presentation,  may  deserve. 
It  was  an  observation  of  Aristotle  that  weight  attadies  to  the 
undemonstrated  propositions  of  those  who  are  able  to  speak 
on  any  given  subjed  matter  from  experience.  The  Reply 
abounds  in  undemonstrated  propositions.  They  appear,  how- 
eveti  to  be  delivered  without  any  sente  of  a  necessity  that 
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either  experience  or  reasoning  are  required  in  order  to  give 
them  a  title  to  acceptance.  Thus,  for  example,  the  system  of 
Mr.  Darwin  is  huried  against  Christianity  as  a  dart  which  can- 
not but  be  &tal  (p.  475) : 

**  His  discoveries,  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  de- 
stroy the  creeds  and  sacred  scriptures  of  mankind." 

This  wide-sweeping  proposition  is  imposed  upon  us  with  no 
exposition  of  the  how  or  the  why ;  and  the  whole  controversjr 
of  belief  one  might  suppose  b  to  be  determined,  as  if  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  by  a  series  o(  ukases.  It  is  only  advanced,  in- 
deed, to  decorate  the  introduAion  of  Darwin's  name  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  which  I  certainly  should  support  and 
not  contest,  that  error  and  honesty  are  compatible. 

On  what  ground,  then,  and  for  what  reason,  is  the  system 
of  Darwin  fatal  to  scriptures*  and  to  creeds?  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  whether  it  has  parsed  from  the  stage  of  w<Mfk- 
ing  hypothesis  into  that  of  demonstration,  but  I  assume,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  argument,  all  that,  in  this  respeA,  the  Re- 
ply can  de^re. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover,  from  the  random  language  of 
the  Reply,  whether  the  scheme  of  Darwin  is  to  sweep  away  all 
theism,  or  is  to  be  content  with  extinguishing  revealed  re- 
ligion. If  the  latter  is  meant,  I  should  reply  that  die  moral 
history  of  man,  in  its  principal  stream,  has  been  distin^y  an 
evolution  from  the  first  until  now;  and  that  the  sucdnct  though 
grand  account  of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  is  angularly  accordant 
with  the  same  idea,  but  is  wider  than  Darwinism,  since  it  in- 
cludes in  the  grand  progression  the  inanimate  world  as  weD  as- 
the  history  of  organisms.  But,  as  thb  could  not  be  shown 
without  much  detail,  the  Reply  reduces  me  to  the  necesaty  of 
following  its  own  unsatisfaAory  example  in  the  bald  form  of  an 
assertion,  that  there  is  no  colorable  ground  for  assuming  evo- 
lution and  revelation  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another. 

If,  however,  the  meaning  be  that  theism  is  swept  away  by 
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Darwinism,  I  observe  that,  as  before,  we  have  only  an  unrea- 
soned dogma  or.  diAum  to  deal  with,  and,  dealing  perforce 
with  the  unknown,  we  are  in  danger  of  striking  at  a  will  of  the 
wi^.  Still,  I  venture  on  remarking  that  the  do^ine  of  Evo- 
lution  has  acquired  both  praise  and  dispraise  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  It  is  lauded  in  the  skeptical  camp  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  get  rid  of  the  shocking  idea  of  what  are  termed 
sudden  aAs  of  creation ;  and  it  is  as  unjusdy  dispraised,  on  the 
oppoang  side,  because  it  b  thought  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and  to  give  emphasb  to 
the  relationship  between  them.  But  long  before  the  day  either 
of  Mr.  Darwin  or  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  this 
relationship  had  been  stated,  perhaps  even  more  emphatically 
by  one  whom,  were  it  not  that  I  have  small  tide  to  deal  in  un- 
demonstrated  assertion,  I  should  venture  to  call  the  most 
cautious,  the  most  robust,  and  the  most  comprehensive  of  our 
philosophers.  Suppose,  says  Bishop  Buder  {Analogy,  Part  3, 
Chap.  2),  that  it  were  implied  in  the  natural  immortality  of 
brutes,  that  they  must  arrive  at  great  attainments,  and  become 
(like  us)  rational  and  moral  agents ;  even  thb  would  be  no 
difficulty,  ^ce  we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities 
they  may  be  endowed  with.  And  if  pride  causes  us  to  deem 
it  an  indignity  that  our  race  should  have  proceeded  by  propaga- 
tion from  an  ascending  scale  of  inferior  organisms,  why  should 
it  be  a  more  repulsive  idea  to  have  sprung  immediately  from 
something  less  than  man  in  brain  and  body,  than  to  have  been 
fashioned  according  to  the  expression  in  Genesb  (Chap.  II., 
v.  7),  *'  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ?  '*  There  are  halls  and 
galleries  of  introduAion  in  a  palace,  but  none  in  a  cottage ; 
and  this  arrival  of  the  creative  work  at  its  climax  through  an . 
ever  aspiring  preparatory  series,  rather  than  by  transition  at  a 
step  from  the  inanimate  mould  of  earth,  may  tend  rather  to 
magnify  than  to  lower  the  creation  of  man  on  its  physical  side. 
But  if  belief  has  (as  commonly)  been  premature  in  its  alarms. 
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bas  Doa-bcfief  been  more  refle£)ive  in  its  exulting  ant]cipatioiis» 
and  its  poeans  on  the  aasomed  cEsappeaiance  of  what  are 
stiai^dy  enough  tenned  sudden  aAs  of  creation  firom  die 
sfhtrc  of  our  study  and  contempbtioo  ? 

One  striking  efied  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent  is»  so 
fiu-  as  I  understand,  to  reduce  the  breadth  of  all  btennedBate 
disdndions  in  the  scale  of  animated  life.     It  does  ncft  bring  all 
creatures  into  a  single  lineage,  but  all  diversities  are  to  be 
traced  bade,  at  some  pcxnt  in  the  scale  and  by  st^;es  indefi- 
nitely minute,  to  a  common  ancestry.     All  is  done  by  steps, 
nothing  by  strides,  leaps,  or  bounds ;  all  firom  protoplasm  up 
to  Shake^>eare,  and,  again,  all  firom  primal  n^ht  and  diaos 
up  to  protoplasm.    I  do  not  ask,  and  am  incompetent  to  ju<%e» 
whether  thb  is  among  the  things  proven,  but  I  take  it  so  tor 
the  sake  of  the  aigument ;  and  I  ask,  first,  why  and  whereby 
docs  thb  doArine  eliminate  the  idea  of  creation  ?    Does  the 
new  philosophy  teach  that  if  the  passage  firom  pure  reptile  to 
pure  bird  is  achieved  by  a  spring  (so  to  speak)  over  a  chasm, 
this  implies  and  requires  creation ;  but  that  if  reptile  passes 
into  bird,  and  nidimental  into  finished  bird,  by  a  thousand 
slight  and  but  just  discernible  modifications,  eadi  one  of  these 
b  so  small  that  they  are  not  entided  to  a  name  so  lofty,  may 
be  set  down  to  any  cause  or  no  cause,  as  we  please  ?    I  should 
have  supposed  it  miserably  unphilosophical  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinAion  between  creative  and  non-creative  fimAion  as  a  simply 
quantitative  dbtindtion.     As  respefb  the  subjeftive  eflfeA  on 
the  human  mind,  creation  in  small,  when  dosdy  r^;anled, 
awakens  reason  to  admiring  wonder,  not  less  than  creation  in 
great :  and  as  regards  that  fiin<5lion  itself,  to  me  it  appears  no 
less  than  ridiculous  to  hold  that  the  broadly  oudined  and  large 
advances  of  so-called  Mosabm  are  creation,  but  the  refined 
and  stealthy  onward  steps  of  Darwinism  are  only  manufafture, 
and  relegate  the  question  of  a  cause  into  obscurity,  insgnifi- 
cance,  or  oblivion. 
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But  does  not  reason  reaDy  require  us  to  go  farther,  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  adversary,  and  to  contend  that  evolution,  by 
how  much  it  binds  more  dosdy  together  the  myriad  ranks  of 
the  living,  aye,  and  of  all  other  orders,  by  so  much  the  more 
consolidates,  enlarges,  and  enhances  the  true  argument  of  de- 
sign, and  the  entire  thebtic  position  ?  If  orders  are  not  mu- 
tually related,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  them  as  sent  at 
haphazard  into  the  world.  We  may,  indeed,  sufficiendy  draw 
an  argument  of  design  from  each  separate  strudure,  but  we 
have  no  further  tide  to  build  upon  the  position  which  each  of 
them  holds  as  towards  any  other.  But  when  the  connection 
between  these  objeAs  has  been  established,  and  so  established 
that  the  points  of  transition  are  almost  as  indiscernible  as  the 
passage  from  day  to  night,  then,  indeed,  each  preceding  stage 
baprophecy  of  the  following,  each  succeeding  one  is  a  me- 
morial of  the  past,  and,  throughout  the  immeasurable  series, 
every  single  member  of  it  is  a  witness  to  all  the  rest  The  . 
Reply  ought  surely  to  dispose  of  these,  and  probably  many 
more  arguments  in  the  case,  before  assuming  so  absolutely  the 
rights  of  dictatorship,  and  laying  it  down  that  Darwinism,  car- 
ried to  its  legitimate  conclusion  (and  I  have  nowhere  endeav- 
ored to  cut  short  its  career),  destroys  the  creeds  and  scriptures 
of  mankind.  That  I  may  be  the  more  definite  in  my  challenge, 
I  would,  with  all  respeA,  ask  the  author  of  the  Reply  to  set 
about  confuting  the  succinct  and  dear  argument  of  his  country- 
man, Mr.  Fiske,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  small  work 
entided  Maris  Destiny  (Macmillan,  London,  1887)  has  given 
what  seems  to  me  an  admissible  and  also  striking  interpreta- 
tion of  the  leading  Darwinian  idea  in  its  bearings  on  the  thebtic 
argument  To  thb  very  partial  treatment  of  a  great  subjeA  I 
must  at  present  confine  myself;  and  I  proceed  to  another  of 
the  notions,  as  confident  as  they  seem  to  be  crude,  which  the 
Reply  has  drawn  into  its  wide-casting  net  (p.^475) : 

"Why  should  God  demand  a  sacrifice  from  man?    Why 
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should  the  Infinite  ask  anything  from  the  finite?  Should  the 
sun  beg  of  the  glow-worm,  and  should  the  momentary  spark 
exdte  the  envy  of  the  source  of  light  ?  " 

Thb  b  one  of  the  cases  in  which  happy  or  showy  illustratioQ 
is,  in  the  Reply  before  me,  set  to  carry  with  a  rush  the  poation 
which  aigument  would  have  to  approach  more  laboriously  and 
more  slowly.  The  case  of  the  glow-worm  with  the  sun  cannot 
but  move  a  reader's  pity,  it  seems  so  very  hard.  But  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  glow-worm  was  so  constituted, 
and  so  related  to  the  sim  that  an  interadtion  between  them  was 
a  fundamental  condition  of  its  health  and  life ;  that  the  glow- 
worm  must,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  like  the  moon,  refleA 
upon  the  sun,  according  to  its  strength  and  measure,  the  light 
which  it  recdves,  and  that  only  by  a  process  involving  jdiat 
reflection  its  own  store  of  vitality  could  be  upheld?  It  will  be 
said  that  this  is  a  very  large  petiHo  to  import  into  the  gkrw- 
worm's  case.  Yes,  but  it  is  the  ytrypeHHo  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to'  make  it  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  Chris-, 
tian.  The  argument  which  the  Reply  has  to  destroy  is  and 
must  be  the  Christian  argument,  and  not  some  figure  of  straw, 
&bricated  at  will  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  but  it  is  refreshing, 
to  quote  the  noble  Psalm  (Ps.  1.  10,  12,  14,  15),  in  which  this 
assumption  of  the  Reply  is  rebuked.  "All  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  mine ;  and  so  are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
•  .  .  If  I  be  hungry  I  will  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  whole 
world  is  mine,  and  all  that  b  therein.  •  .  .  Ofler  unto 
God  thanksgiving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  Highest, 
and  call  upon  Me  in  the  time  of  trouble;  so  will  I  hear  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  praise  Me."  Let  me  try  my  hand  at  a  counter- 
illustration.  If  the  Infinite  is  to  make  no  demand  upon  the 
finite,  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  great  and  strong  should 
scarcely  make  them  on  the  weak  and  smalL  Why  then 
should  the  father  make  demands  of  love,  obedience,  and  sac- 
rifice, from  his  young  child  ?    Is  there  not  some  flavor  of  the 
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sun  and  glow-worm  here?  But  every  man  does  so  make 
them,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling ;  and  he  makes  them 
for  the  sake  and  in  the  interest  of  the  son  himself,  whose  na- 
ture, expanding  in  the  warmth  of  affeAion  and  pious  care, 
requires,  by  an  inward  law,  to  return  as  well  as  to  receive. 
And  so  God  asks  of  us,  in  order  that  what  we  give  to  Him 
may  be  &r  more  our  own  than  it  ever  was  before  the  giving, 
or  than  it  could  have  been  unless  first  rendered  up  to  Him,  to 
become  a  part  of  what  the  gospel  calls  our  treasure  in  heaven. 

Although  the  Reply  is  not  careful  to  supply  us  with  whys^ 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  them  (p.  479)  : 

"Why  should  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  God  destroy 
Ae  good  and  preserve  the  vile  ?  Why  should  He  treat  all 
alike  here,  and  in  another  world  make  an  infinite  difference? 
Why  should  your  God  allow  His  worshipers,  His  adorers,  to 
be  destroyed  by  His  enemies?  Why  should  He  allow  the 
honest,  the  loving,  the  noble,  to  perish  at  the  suke?  *' 

The  upholders  of  belief  or  of  revelation,  from  Oaudian  down 
to  Cardinal  Newman  (see  the  very  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Apob^gia  pro  vUd  sud,  pp.  376-78),  cannot  and  do  not,  seek 
to  deny  that  the  methods  of  divine  government,  as  they  are 
exhibited  by  experience,  present  to  us  many  and  varied  moral 
problems,  insoluble  by  our  understanding.  Their  existence 
may  not,  and  should  not,  be  dbsembled.  But  neither  should 
they  be  exaggerated.  Now  exaggeration  by  mere  suggestion 
is  the  £uilt,  the  glaring  fault,  of  these  queries.  One  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  mundane  affairs  beyond  the  conception  they 
insinuate  would  assume  that,  as  a  rule,  evil  has  the  upper  hand 
in  the  management  of  the  world.  Is  this  the  grave  philosophi- 
cal condusion  of  a  careful  observer,  or  is  it  a  crude,  hasty,  and 
careless  overstatement? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  times  of  sadness  and 
of  storm,  when  the  suffering  soul  can  discern  no  light  at  any 
point  of  the  horizon,  place  is  found  for  such  an  idea  of  life.     It 
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isy  of  course,  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  declaration  that  godfi* 
ness  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  (i  Tim.  tv.  8), 
but  I  am  not  to  expeA  such  a  declaration  to  be  accepted  as 
current  coin,  even  of  the  meanest  value,  by  the  author  of  the 
Reply.  Yet  I  will  offer  two  observations  founded  on  experi- 
ence in  support  of  it,  one  taken  from  a  limited,  another  from  a 
larg^er  and  more  open  sphere.  John  Wesley,  in  the  full  prime 
of  his  mission,  warned  the  converts  whom  he  was  making 
among  English  laborers  of  a  spiritual  danger  that  lay  fiur  ahead. 
It  was  that,  becoming  godly,  they  would  become  carefiil,  and, 
becoming  carefiil,  they  would  become  wealthy.  It  was  a  just 
and  sober  forecast,  and  it  represented  with  truth  the  general 
rule  of  life,  although  it  be  a  rule  perplexed  with  exceptions. 
But,  if  this  be  too  narrow  a  sphere  of  observation,  let  us  take 
a  wider  one,  the  widest  of  all.  It  b  comprised  in  the  brief 
statement  that  Christendom  rules  the  world,  and  rules  it,  per- 
haps it  should  be  added,  by  the  possession  of  a  vast  surplus  of 
material  as  well  as  moral  force.  Therefore  the  assertions  car- 
ried by  implication  in  the  queries  of  the  Reply,  whidi  are 
general,  are  because  general  untrue,  although  they  might  have 
been  true  within  those  prudent  limitations  which  the  method 
of  thb  Reply  appears  espedally  to  eschew. 

Taking,  then,  these  challenges  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
given,  I  admit  that  great  believers,  who  have  been  also  great 
masters  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  are  not  able  to  explain  the 
inequalities  of  adjustment  between  human  beings  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  have  been  set  down  to  work  out  their 
destiny.  The  climax  of  these  inequalities  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  £i<5l  that,  whereas  rational  belief,  viewed  at  laige, 
founds  the  Providential  government  of  the  world  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  free  agency,  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which 
the  overbearing  mastery  of  circumstance  appears  to  reduce  it 
to  extindion  or  paralysis.  Now,  in  one  sense,  without  doubt, 
these  difficulties  are  matter  for  our  legitimate  and  necessary 
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cognizance.  It  U  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  rcspeAively,  ac- 
cordbg  to  our  means  and  opportunities,  to  decide  for  our- 
adves,  by  tbe  use  of  the  Acuity  of  reason  given  us,  the  great 
questions  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  They  are  to  be 
decided  according  to  tbe  evidence ;  and,  if  we  cannot  trim  the 
evidence  into  a  consistent  whole,  then  according  to  the  balance 
crf'tfae  evidence.  We  are  not  entided,  either  for  or  against  be- 
lief to  set  up  in  this  province  any  rule  of  investigation,  except 
such  as  common-sense  teaches  us  to  use  in  the  ordinary  con- 
duA  of  life.  As  in  ordinary  conduA,  so  in  considering  the 
bass  of  belief,  we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  evidence  as  a 
whcde.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  demonstrative  proo&,  or 
the  removal  of  all  conflidling  elements,  dther  in  the  one  sphere 
or  in  the  other.  What  guides  us  suffidendy  in  matters  of 
common  praAice  has  the  very  same  authority  to  guide  us  in 
matters  of  speculation ;  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  be  called 
the  praAice  of  the  souL  If  the  evidence  in  the  aggregate 
shows  the  being  of  a  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  with  the 
same  force  as  would  suffice  to  establbh  an  obligation  to  aA  in 
a  matter  of  common  conduA,  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  accept 
it,  and  have  no  right  to  demand  as  a  condition  previous  that 
all  occaaons  of  doubt  or  question  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
Our  demands  for  evidence  must  be  limited  by  the  general  rea- 
son of  the  case.  Does  that  general  reason  of  the  case  make  it 
probable  that  a  finite  being,  with  a  finite  place  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  devised  and  adminbtered  by  a  Being  who  is 
infinite,  would  be  able  either  to  embrace  within  his  view,  or 
righdy  to  appreciate,  all  .the  motives  and  the  aims  that  may 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Disposer?  On  the  con- 
trary, a  demand  so  unreasonable  deserves  to^  met  with  the 
scornful  challenge  of  Dante  (Paradise  xix.  79) : 

Or  tu  clii  tei,  chc  tuoI  ledere  a  scranoa 
P«r  i^iodicar  da  luog;i  milla  mif  Ua 
'     Colla  Teduu  corta  <l*aiia  tpanna  } 
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Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  here  depends  upon  the  question 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  our  knowledge  b  limited  And 
here  the  Reply  seems  to  be  by  no  means  in  accord  with  Newton 
and  with  Buder.  By  its  contempt  for  audiority ,  the  Reply  seems 
to  cut  off  from  us  all  knowledge  that  is  not  at  first  hand ;  but 
then  also  it  seems  to  assume  an  original  and  first  hand  knowledge 
of  all  possible  kinds  of  things.  I  will  take  an  instance,  all  the  • 
easier  to  deal  with  because  it  is  outside  die  immediate  ^here  ol 
controversy.  In  one  of  those  pieces  of  fine  writing  with  wUch  the 
Reply  abounds,  it  is  determined  tf^i&r  by  a  backhanded  stroke  (Ni 
A.  R.,  p.  491)  that  Shakespeare  is  " by  fiur  the  greatest  of  die 
hiunan  race. "  I  do  not  fed  entided  to  assert  diat  he  b  not ;  but 
how  vast  and  complex  a  question  b  here  determined  for  us  in  thb 
airy  manner !  Has  the  writer  of  the  Reply  really  wdghed  the 
force,  and  measured  the  sweep  of  hb  own  words?  Whether 
Shakespeare  has  or  has  not  the  primacy  of  genius  over  a  very  few 
other  names  which  might  be  placed  in  competition  with  his,  b  a 
question  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  general  or  de- 
liberate judgment  of  lettered  mankind.  But  behind  it  lies  an* 
other  question,  inexpressibly  difiicult,  except  for  the  Reply,  to 
solve.  That  question  b,  what  b  the  relation  of  human  genius  to 
human  greatness.  Is  genius  die  sole  constitutive  dement  of 
greatness,  or  with  what  other  dements,  and  in  what  rebtionsto 
them,  b  it  combined?  Is  every  man  great  in  proportion  to  hb 
genius  ?  Was  Goldsmith,  or  was  Sheridan,  or  was  Bums,  or  was 
Byron,  or  was  Goethe,  or  was  Napoleon,  or  was  Alcibbdes,  no 
smaller,  and  was  Johnson,  or  was  Howard,  or  was  Washington, 
or  was  Phodon  or  Leonidas  no  greater,  than  in  proportion  to 
his  genius  properly  so  called?  How  are  we  to  find  a  common 
measure,  again,  for  different  kinds  of  greatness ;  howwdgh,  for 
example,  Dante  against  Julius  Caesar?  And  I  am  speak- 
ing  of  greatness  properly  so  called,  not  of  goodness  properly 
so  called.  We  might  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  writer 
whose  contempt  for  authority  in  general  b  fiilly  balanced. 
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perhaps  outweighed,   by   his  respeA  for   one   authority  in 
particular. 

The  religions  of  the  worid,  agsun,  have  in  many  cases  given 
to  many  men  material  for  life-long  study.  The  study  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  life  and  institu- 
tions, has  been  to  many  and  jusdy  &mous  men  a  study  **  never 
ending,  still  beginning*';  not,  like  the  worid  of  Alexander,  too 
limited  for  the  powerful  Acuity  that  ranged  over  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  opening  height  on  height,  and  with  deep  answering  to 
deep,  and  with  increase  of  firuit  ever  prescribing  increase  of 
effort  But  the  Reply  has  sounded  all  these  depths,  has  found 
them  very  shallow,  and  b  quite  able  to  point  out  (p.  490)  the  way 
in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  might  have  been  a  much 
greater  teacher  than  He  adually  was  ;  had  He  said  anything,  for 
instance,  of  the  family  relation,  had  He  spoken  against  slavery 
and  tyranny,  had  He  issued  a  sort  of  code  Nc^Uan  embracing 
education,  progress,  scientific  truth,  and  international  law.  This 
observation  on  the  family  relation  seems  to  me  beyond  even  the 
usual  measure  of  extravagance  when  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  Christian  scheme,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
"wassubjeA'*  (St  Luke  it  51)  to  a  human  mother  and  a  reputed 
human  father,  and  that  He  taught  (according  to  the  widest  and, 
I  believe,  the  best  opinion)  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage. I  might  dte  many  other  instances  in  reply.  But  the 
broader  and  the  true  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the 
Gospel  was  promulgated  to  teach  principles  and  not  a  code  ; 
that  it  included  the  foundation  of  a  society  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples were  to  be  conserved,  developed,  and  applied  ;  and 
that  down  to  this  day  there  is  not  a  moral  question  of  all  those 
which  the  Reply  does  or  does  not  enumerate,  nor  is  there  a  ques- 
tion of  duty  arising  in  the  course  of  life  for  any  of  us,  that  is  not 
determinable  in  all  its  essentials  by  applying  to  it  as  a  touchstone 
the  principles  declared  in  the  Gospel.  Is  not,  then,  the  hiaius^ 
which  the  Reply  has  discovered  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  an 
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imaginary  Uaiusf  Nay,  are  the  suggested  improvements  of  that 
teaching  reaDy  gross  deteriorations  ?  Where  would  have  been, 
the  wisdom  of  delivering  to  an  uninstruAed  population  of  a  par- 
ticular age  a  codified  religion,  which  was  to  serve  for  all  nations, 
aU  ages,  all  states  of  dviliiation  ?  Why  was  not  room  to  beleft 
for  the  career  of  human  thought  in  finding  out,  and  in  working' 
out,  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  ever  varying  movement 
of  the  world?  And  how  b  it  that  they  who  will  not  admit  Aat 
a  revelation  b  in  place  when  it  has  in  view  the  great  and  neoes* 
sary  work  of  confliA  against  an,  are  so  free  in  reconmieodiag^ 
enlargements  of  that  Revelation  for  purposes,  as  to  whidi  na 
such  necessity  can  be  pleaded  ? 

I  have  known  a  person  who,  after  studying  the  old  rlft«^t 
or  Olympbn  religion  for  the  third  part  of  a  century,  at  lei^[th  be- 
gan to  hope  that  he  had  some  partial  comprehension  of  it,  some 
inkling  of  what  it  meant  Woe  b  him  that  he  was  not  conversant 
either  with  the  Acuities  or  with  the  mediods  of  the  Reply,  which 
apparendy  can  diq>ose  in  half  an  hour  of  any  problem,  dogmatic, 
hbtorical,  or  moral :  and  which  accordingly  takes  occasion  to  as- 
sure us  that  Buddha  was  *'  in  many  respects  the  greatest  religious 
teacher  thb  world  has  ever  known,  the  broadest,  the  most  intd- 
leAual  of  them  all*'  (p.  491).  On  thb  I  shall  only  say  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  Buddha  and  Buddhbm  into  line  together  b  fiur 
beyond  my  reach,  but  that  every  Christian,  knowing  in  some  de- 
gree what  Christ  is,  and  what  He  has  done  for  the  world,  can  only 
be  the  more  thankful  if  Buddha,  or  Confiidus,  or  any  other  teadier 
has  in  any  point,  and  in  any  measure,  come  near  to  the  outskirts 
of  Hb  ineffable  greatness  and  glory. 

It  b  my  iault  or  my  misfortune  to  remark,  in  thb  Reply,  an 
inaccuracy  of  reference,  which  would  of  itself  suffice  to  render 
it  remarkable.  Christ,  we  are  told  (pp.  492,500),  denounced 
the  chosen  people  of  God  as  ''a  generation  of  vipers.  '*  Thb 
phrase  b  applied  by  the  Baptist  to  the  crowd  who  came  to  sedc 
baptism  from  him  ;  but  it  b  only  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Scribes. 
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or  Pharisees  (Luke  iiL  7,  Matthew  xxiiL  33,  and  xiL34),  who  are 
SO  commonly  placed  by  Him.  in  contrast  with  the  people.  The 
error  b  repeated  in  the  mention  of  whited  sepulchres.  Take 
again  the  version  of  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  We 
are  told  (p.  494)  that  the  Apostles  conceived  the  idea ' '  of  having 
all  things  in  common.**  In  the  narrative  there  is  no  statement, 
no  suggestion  of  the  kind  ;  it  b  a  pure  interpolation  (Acts  iv. 
33-7).  Motives  of  a  reasonable  prudence  are  stated  as  a  mattef 
of  £ict  to  have  influenced  the  offending  couple — another  pure 
interpolation.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Ananias  "the  Apostles 
sent  for  hb  wife  ** — a  third  interpolation.  I  refer  only  to  these 
points  as  exhibitions  of  an  habitual  and  dangerous  inaccimtcy, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  present  to  discuss  the  case,  in  which 
the  judgments  of  God  are  exhibited  on  their  severer  side,  and 
in  which  I  cannot,  like  the  Reply,  undertake  summarily  to  de- 
termine for  what  causes  the  Almighty  should  or  should  not  take 
life,  or  delegate  the  power  to  take  it 

Again,  we  have  (p.  486)  these  words  given  as  a  quotation 
from  the  Bible : 

"They  who  believe  and  are  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and 
they  who  believe  not  shall  be  damned  ;  and  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hb 
angds.'* 

The  second  clause  thus  reads  as  if  applicable  to  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  first ;  that  b  to  say,  to  those  who  rejed  the 
tidmgs  of  the  Gospel.  But  instead  of  its  being  a  continuous 
passage,  the  latter  se6Uon  b  brought  out  of  another  gospel  (St 
Matthew* s)  and  another  connexion ;  and  it  b  really  written,  not 
of  those  who  do  not  believe,  but  those  who  refuse  to  perform 
offices  ot  charity  to  their  neighbor  in  his  need.  It  would  be 
wrong  <to  call  thb  intentional  mbrepresentation ;  but  can  it  be 
called  less  than  somewhat  reckless  negligence  ? 

It  b  a  more  special  mbfortune  to  find  a  writer  arguing  on  the . 
same  side  with  hb  critic,  and  yet  for  the  critic  not  to  be  able  to 
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agree  with  him.    But  so  it  is  with  reference  to  the  great  subjeA 
of  immortality,  as  treated  in  the  Reply. 

*'  The  idea  of  immortaUty,  that,  like  a  sea,  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  the  human  heart,  with  its  coundess  waves  of  hope 
and  fear  beating  agadnst  the  shores  and  rocks  of  time  and  &te» 
was  not  bom  of  any  book,  nor  of  any  creed,  nor  of  any  region- 
It  was  bom  of  human  afle6Uon  ;  and  it  will  continue  to  ebb  and 
flow  beneath  die  mist  and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness,  as  long^ 
as  love  kisses  the  lips  of  death  **  (p.  483). 

Here  we  have  a  very  interesting  chapter  of  the  history  of 
htmian  opinion  disposed  of  in  the  usual  summary  way,  by  a 
statement  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  devdoped  out  of  die 
writer's  inner  consciousness.  If  the  belief  in  immortality  b  nol: 
conneAed  with  any  revelation  or  religion,  but  is  simply  the  txr 
pression  of  a  subjedtive  want,  then  plainly  we  may  expeA  the 
expresssbn  of  it  to  be  strong  and  dear  in  proportion  to  the  va* 
rious  degrees  in  which  Acuity  is  developed  among  the  various 
races  of  mankind.  But  how  does  the  matter  stand  historically? 
The  Egyptians  were  not  a  people  of  high  intelleAual  devdop- 
ment,  and  yet  their  religious  system  was  stridUy  associated  with, 
I  might  rather  say  founded  on,  the  belief  in  immortality.  The 
andent  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  race  of  astonishing, 
perhaps  unrivalled,  intdledual  capadty.  But  not  only  dkl 
they,,  in  prehbtoric  ages,  derive  their  scheme  of  a  fiituie 
world  from  Egypt ;  we  find  also  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  advance  of  the  Hellenic  dvilization,  the  constni£tive 
ideas  of  the  system  lost  all  life  and  definite  outline,  and  the 
most  powerfiil  mind  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  of  Aristotle^ 
had  no  dear  perception  whatever  of  a  personal  existence  in  a 
fiiture  state. 

The  favorite  doArine  of  the  Reply  b  the  immunity  of  all  error 
in  bdief  firom  moral  responsibility.  In  die  first  page  (p.  473) 
this  b  stated  with  reserve  as  the  ''  innocence  of  honest  error." 
But  why  such  a  limitation  ?  The  Reply  warms  with  its  subjeA ; 
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it  shows  US  that  no  error  can  be  otherwise  than  honest,  inasmuch 
as  nothing  which  involves  honesty,  or  its  reverse,  can,  from  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  enter  into  the  formation  of  opin- 
ion.   Here  is  the  full  blown  exposition  (p.  476): 

**  The  brain  thinks  without  asking  our  consent  We  believe, 
or  we  disbelieve,  without  an  effort  of  the  will.  Belief  is  a  result 
It  b  the  effeA  of  evidence  upon  the  mind.  The  scales  turn  in 
spite  of  him  who  watches.  T'k^e  is  no  opportunity  of  bang 
tonesif  or  dishonesty  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  The  con- 
dusion  b  entirely  independent  of  desire. " 

The  reasoning  £iculty  is,  therefore,  wholly  extrin^c  to  our 
moral  nature,  and  no  influence  is  or  can  be  received  or  impart- 
ed between  thent  I  know  not  whether  the  meaning  is  that  all 
the  Acuities  of  our  nature  are  like  so  many  separate  departments 
in  one  of  the  modem  shops  that  supply  all  human  wants ;  that 
will,  memory,  imagination,  affeAion,  passion,  each  has  its  own 
separate  domain,  and  that  they  meet  only  for  a  comparison  of 
results,  just  to  tell  one  another  what  they  have  severally  been 
doing.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  if  this  be  so,  wherein  consists 
the  personality,  or  individuality  or  organic  unity  of  man.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  while  the  Reply  aims  at  uplifting  hu- 
man nature,  it  in  reality  plunges  us  (p.  475)  into  the  abyss  of 
degradation  by  the  destruAion  of  moral  freedom,  responsibility, 
and  unity.  For  we  are  jusdy  told  that ''  reason  is  the  supreme 
and  final  test**  A6tion  may  be  merely  instinAive  and  habitual, 
or  it  may  be  consciously  founded  on  formubted  thought;  but,  in 
the  cases  where  it  is  instinctive  and  habitual,  it  passes  over,  so 
soon  as  it  is  challenged,  into  the  other  category,  and  finds  a 
basis  for  itself  in  some  form  of  opinion.  But,  says  the  Reply, 
we  have  no  responsibility  for  our  opinions :  we  cannot  help 
forming  them  according  to  the  evidence  as  it  presents  itself  to 
us.  Obser\'e,  the  doArine  embraces  every  kind  of  opinion,  and 
embraces  all  alike,  opinion  on  subjeAs  where  we  like  or  dislike, 
as  well  as  upon  subjeAs  where  we  merely  affirm  or  deny  in 
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some  mediiiiii    absolutdy  colorless.      For,    if  a    disdnAioa 
be  taken  between  the   colorless  and   the  colored  medium, 
between  coodosions  to  wfaidi  passion  or  propenaty  or  im- 
j^^ination    incfines    as.    and    conduaons    to    which    these 
have  nothii^  to  say,  then  die  whole  ground  will  be  cut 
away  from  under  die  kct  of  the  Reply,  and  it  will  have  to 
build  again  oA  miiw.     Let  us  try  thb  by  a  test  case.     A 
&ther  who  has  believed  hb  son  to  have  been  through  life  up- 
right, suddenly  finds  that  charges  are  made  from  various  quar- 
ters against  his  int^^ty.     Or  a  friend,  gready  dependent  for 
the  work  of  his  life  on  the  co-operadon  of  another  friend,  is  told 
that  that  comrade  is  counterworking  and  betraying  him.     I 
make  no  assumption  now  as  to  the  evidence  or  the  result ;  but  I 
ask  which  of  them  could  approach  the  investigation  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  be  able  to  acquit?    And  what  shall  wesay  of 
the  desire  to  condemn  ?    Would  Elizabeth  have  had  no  leaning 
towards  fincUng  Mary  Stuart  implicated  in  a  conspiracy?    Did 
Elnglish  judges  and  juries  approach  with  an  unbiassed  mind 
the  trials  for  the  Popish  plot?    Were  the  opinions  formed  by 
the  English  Parliament  on  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  formed  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  will  ?    Did  Napoleon  judge  accord- 
in(r  to  the  evidence  when  he  acquitted  himself  in  the  matter  of 
the  Due  d'  Enghien  ?    Does  the  intellcA  sit  in  a  solitary  chamber, 
like  Galileo  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  pursue  celestial 
observation  all  untouched,  while  the  turmoil  of  earthly  business 
is  raging  every'where  around?     According  to  the  Reply,  it 
must  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  b  anywhere. in  the 
world  such  a  thing  as  bias,  or  prejudice,  or  prepossession  :  they 
are  words  without  meaning  in  regard  to  our  judgments,  for, 
even  if  they  could  raise  a  clamor  from  without,  the  intelleA  sits 
within,  in  an  atmosphere  of  serenity,  and,  like  Justice,  b  deaf 
and  blind,  as  well  as  calm. 

In  addition  to  all  other  faults,  I  hold  that  thb  philosophy,  or 
phantasm  of  philosophy,  is  eminentiy  retrogressive.     Human 
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nature,  in  its  compound  of  flesh  and  spirit,  becomes  more 
complex  with  the  progress  of  civilization ;  with  the  steady 
multiplication  of  wants,  and  of  means  for  their  supply.  With 
complication,  introspe^on  has  largely  extended,  and  I  believe 
that,  as  observation  extends  its  field,  so  hr  fi'om  isobting  the 
intelligence  and  making  it  autocratic,  it  tends  more  and  more 
to  enhance  and  multiply  the  infinitely  subde,  as  well  as  the 
broader  and  more  palpable  modes,  in  which  the  interaAion  of 
the  human  fiunilties  b  carried  on.  Who  among  us  has  not  had 
occaa<ni  to  observe,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  how 
largely  the  intelledhial  power  of  a  man  is  afTeded  by  the  de- 
mands of  life  on  his  moral  powers,  and  how  they  open  and 
grow,  or  dry  up  and  dwindle,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  those  demands  are  met. 

Genius  itself  however  purely  a  conception  of  the  intelleA,  is 
not  exempt  from  the  strong  influences  of  joy  and  suflering, 
love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear,  in  the  development  of  its 
powers.  It  may  be  that  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  bask- 
ing upon  the  whole  in  the  sunshine  of  life,  drew  litde  supple- 
mentary force  from  its  trials  and  agitations.  But  the  historv 
of  one  not  less  wonderfiil  than  any  of  these,  the  career  of 
Dante,  tells  a  diflerent  tale ;  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
searching  investigators  of  his  history  (Scartazzini,  Dante 
Alighieri,  seifu  ztii,  setn  Ubat^  und  seine  werkes^  B.  II.  Ch. 
5,  p.  119;  also  pp.  438,  9.  Biel,  1869)  tells,  and  shows  us, 
how  the  experience  of  his  life  co-operated  with  his  extraor- 
dinary natural  gifts  and  capabilities  to  make  him  what  he  was. 
Under  the  three  great  heads  of  love,  belief,  and  patriotism, 
hb  life  was  a  continued  course  of  ecstatic  or  agonizing  trials. 
The  strain  of  these  trials  was  discipline ;  discipline  was  experi- 
ence ;  and  experience  was  elevation.  No  reader  of  his  greatest 
work  will,  I  believe,  hold  with  the  Reply  that  his  thoughts, 
conclusions,  judgments,  were  simple  results  of  an  automatic 
process,  in  which  the  will  and  afieAions  had  no  share,  that 
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reasoning  operations  are  like  die  whir  of  a  dock  running 
down,  and  we  can  no  more  arrest  tbe  process  or  alter  tbe  con- 
clusion than  the  wheeb  can  stop  the  movement  or  the  noise.* 
The  do6brine  taught  in  the  Reply,  that  bdief  is,  as  a  geneialy 
nay,  universal  law,  independent  of  the  will,  surely  proves, 
when  examined,  to  be  a  plausibility  of  the  shallowest  kind. 
Even  in  arithmetic,  if  a  boy,  through  dislike  of  his  empk>y- 
ment,  and  consequent  lack  of  attention,  brings  out  a  wrong 
result  for  hb  sum,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  condusion  is 
absolutdy  and  in  all  respcAs  independent  of  his  wilL  Movii^ 
onward,  point  by  point,  toward  the  centre  of  the  argument,  I 
will  next  take  an  illustration  from  mathematics.  It  has  (I 
apprehend)  been  demonstrated  that  the  relation  of  the  diame- 
ter to  the  drcumference  of  a  drde  b  not  susceptible  of  fall 
numerical  expres^on.  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  treatises  are 
publbhed  which  boldly  announce  that  they  set  forth  the  quad- 
rature of  the  drde.  I  do  not  deny  that  thb  may  be  purely 
intdlefhial  error ;  but  would  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
hazardous  to  assert  that  no  grain  of  egotism  or  ambition  has 
ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  any  one  of  such  treatises? 
I  have  seleAed  these  instances  as,  perhaps,  the  most  &vorable 
'  that  can  be  found  to  the  doArine  of  the  Reply.  But  the  truth 
is  that,  if  we  set  aside  matters  of  trivial  import,  the  enormous 
majority  of  human  judgments  are  those  into  which  the  biassing 
power  of  likes  and  dislikes  more  or  less  largely  enters.     I  ad- 

*  I  possess  the  confession  of  an  illiterate  criminal,  made,  I  think.  In  iSji^ 
under  the  following  circumstances :  The  new  poor  law  had  just  heen  passed  la 
England,  and  it  required  persons  needing  relief  to  go  into  the  workhonsa  aa  a 
condition  of  receiving  it  In  some  parts  of  the  countrj,  this  provision  prodoced 
a  profound  popular  panic  The  man  in  question  was  destitute  at  the  tima.  Ha 
was  (I  thinl^  an  old  widower  with  four  very  young  sons.  He  rose  in  tba  niglit 
and  strangled  them  all,  one  after  another,  with  a  hlue  handkerchief,  not  frooi 
want  of  fatherly  affection,  but  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  €oafca> 
sion  of  this  peasant,  simple  in  phrase,  but  intensely  impassioned,  strongly  r»> 
minds  me  of  the  Ugolino  of  Dante,  and  appears  to  make  some  approadi  to  Its 
sublimity.  Such,  in  given  circumstances,  is  the  effect  of  moral  agony  oa  i 
power. 
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mit,  indeed,  that  the  illative  faculty  works  under  rules  upon 
which  choice  and  inclination  ought  to  exercise  no  influence 
whatever.  But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  in  iaA  the  (acuity 
of  discouise  b  exempted  from  all  such  influence  within  its  own 
province,  yet  we  come  no  nearer  to  the  mark,  because  that 
faculty  has  to  work  upon  materials  supplied  to  it  by  other  fac- 
ulties; it  draws  conclusions  according  to  premises,  and  the 
question  has  to  be  determined  whether  our  conceptions  set 
forth  in  those  premises  are  or  are  not  influenced  by  moral 
causes.  For,  if  they  be  so  influenced,  then  in  vain  will  be  the 
proof  that  the  understanding  has  dealt  loyally  and  exaAly 
with  the  materials  it  had  to  work  upon  ;  inasmuch  as,  although 
the  intelleAual  process  be  normal  in  itself,  the  operation  may 
have  been  tainted  ab  initio  by  coloring  and  distorting  influences 
wluch  have  lalsified  the  primary  conceptions. 

Let  me  now  take  an  illustration  from  the  extreme  opposite 
quarter  to  that  which  I  first  drew  upon.  The  system  called 
Thuggbm,  represented  in  the  praAice  of  the  Thugs,  taught 
that  the  aA,  which  we  describe  as  murder,  was  innocent.  Was 
this  an  honest  error?  Was  it  due,  in  its  authors  as  well  as  in 
those  who  blindly  followed  them,  to  an  automatic  process  of 
thought,  in  which  the  will  was  not  consulted,  and  which  ac- 
cordingly could  entail  no  responsibility  ?  If  it  was,  then  it  b 
plain  that  the  whole  foundations,  not  of  belief,  but  of  social 
morality,  are  broken  up.  If  it  was  not,  then  the  sweeping 
doArine  of  the  present  writer  on  the  necessary  blamelessness 
of  erroneous  conclusions  tumbles  to  the  ground  like  a  house 
of  cards  at  the  breath  of  the  child  who  built  it 

In  truth,  the  pages  of  the  Reply,  and  the  Letter  which  has 
more  recendy  followed  it,*  themselves  demonstrate  that  what 
the  writer  has  asserted  wholesale  he  overthrows  and  denies  in 
detail.  "  You  win  admit,"  says  the  Reply  (p.  477),  **  that  he 
who  now  persecutes  for  opinion's  sake  b  infamous."   .But 

*  ir^rtk  Amtricam  RtvUw  for  Januaiy,  1888,  "Another  Letter  to  Dr.  Field.** 
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why?  Suppose  he  thinks  that bj persecution  he  can  bring  m 
man  bom  sool-destroying  fidsehood  to  soul-saving  truth,  this 
opinion  may  refled  oo  his  intdkchial  dd>iHty :  but  that  b  hi» 
misfortune,  not  hb  fiiuk.  Hb  bnm  has  thought  without  ask- 
ii^  hb  consent;  he  has  bdieved  or  disbdieved  without  aft 
effort  of  the  will  (p.  476).  Yet  &e  very  writer,  who  has  dius 
established  hb  tide  to  think,  b  diefirst  to  hurl  at  him  an  anath* 
ema  for  thinking.  And  again,  in  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Fidd  (N. 
A.  R.,  voL  146,  p.  33),  "the  dogma  of  eternal  pain'*  b  de* 
scribed  as  "  that  infiuny  of  infiunies.**  I  am  not  about  to  dis- 
cuss the  subjeA  of  future  retribution.  If  I  were,  it  would  be 
my  first  duty  to  show  that  thb  vnter  has  not  adequatdy  con- 
sidered dther  the  scope  of  hb  ovn  arguments  (whidi  in  no 
way  solve  the  difficulties  he  presents)  or  the  meaning  of  hb 
words ;  and  my  second  would  be  to  recommend  Us  perusal  of 
what  Bishop  Buder  has  suggested  on  thb  head.  But  I  am  at 
present  on  ground  altogether  di&rent.  I  am  trying  another 
issue.  Thb  author  says  we  bdiere  or  disbelieve  without  die* 
aAion  of  the  wiD,  and,  consequeody,  belief  or  disbelief  b  not 
the  proper  subjeA  of  praise  or  bbme.  And  yet,  according  to* 
the  very  same  authority,  the  dogma  of  eternal  pain  b  what? — 
not  "an  error  of  errors,"  butan"infiuny  of  in&mies;'*  and 
though  to  hold  a  negative  may  not  be  a  subjeA  of  moral  re- 
proach, yet  to  hold  the  affirmatire  may.  Truly  it  may  be 
asked,  b  not  thb  a  fountsun  which  sends  forth  at  once  sweet 
waters  and  bitter  ? 

Onee  more.  I  will  pass  away  fiom  tender  ground,  and  will* 
endeavor  to  lodge  a  broader  appeal  to  the  enl^htened  judgment 
of  the  author.  Says  Odysseus  m  the  miad  (B.  II.)  •tm  if^t^ 
mXwcotpavi^ :  and  a  large  part  of  the  worid,  stretching  thb 
sentiment  beyond  its  original  roeasing,  have  hdd  that  the  root 
of  dvil  power  b  not  jn  the  community,  but  in  its  head.  In 
opposition  to  thb  do^brine,  the  American  written  Constitution, 
and  the  entire  American  tradition,  teach  the  rig^t  of  a  natioo* 
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to  adf-govemment  And  these  propositions,  which  have  di- 
vided and  stin  divide  the  worid,  open  out  respe^vely  into  vast 
systems  of  irreconcilable  ideas  and  laws,  praAices  and  habits 
of  mind.  Will  any  rational  man,  above  all  will  any  American, 
contend  that  these  confliAing  systems  have  been  adopted,  up- 
held, and  enforced  on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  the  daylight 
of  pure  reasoning  only,  and  that  moral,  or  immoral,  causes 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  adoption  ?  That  the  intclleA 
has  worked  impartially,  like  a  steam-engine,  and  that  selfish- 
ness, love  of  £une,  love  of  money,  love  of  power,  envy,  wrath, 
and  malice,  or  again  bias,  in  its  least  noxious  form,  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  generating  the  opposing  movements, 
or  the  frightful  collisions  in  which  they  have  resulted?  If  we 
say  that  they  have  not,  we  contradiA  the  universal  judgment 
of  mankind.  If  we  say  they  have,  then  mental  processes  are 
not  automatic,  but  may  be  influenced  by  the  will  and  by  the 
passions,  affeAions,  habits,  fancies  that  sway  the  will ;  and  this 
writer  win  not  have  advanced  a  step  toward  proving  the  uni- 
versal innocence  of  error,  until  he  has  shown  that  propositions 
of  religion  are  essentially  unlike  almost  all  other  propositions, 
and  that  no  man  ever  has  been,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be,  affeAed  in  their  acceptance  or  reje^on  by  moral 
causes.* 

To  sum  up.  There  are  many  passages  in  these  noteworthy 
papers,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  calculated  to  command 
warm  sympathy.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  final,  or  latest  lett^, 
the  writer  expresses  himself  as  follows  (N.  A.  R.,  voL 
146,  p.  46.) : 

"  Neither  in  the  interest  of  truth,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  man» 

*  The  chief  part  of  these  obterratiofis  were  written  before  I  had  receiTed  the 
Jaanaiy  number  of  the  Review,  with  CoL  IngersoU't  additional  letter  to  Dr. 
Field.  Much  of  this  letter  it  tpedallj  pointed  at  Dr.  Field,  who  can  defend  hinw 
self,  and  a<  Calvin,  whose  ideas  I  certainlj  cannot  undertake  to  defend  all  along 
the  line.  I  do  not  tee  that  the  Letter  adds  to  those,  the  most  salient,  points  o^  the 
•ailier  article  which  I  hare  endeavored  to  select  for  animadverskm. 
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b  it  necessary  to  assert  what  we  do  not  know.  No  cause  is 
great  enough  to  demand  a  sacrifice  of  candor.  The  mysteries 
of  life  and  death,  of  good  and  evil,  have  never  yet  been  solved.'* 
How  good,  how  wise  are  these  words !  But  coming  at  the  dose 
of  the  controversy,  have  they  not  some  of  the  inefleAual  features 
of  a  death-bed  repentance  ?  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  repre-. 
sent  in  all  points  the  rules  under  which  the  pages  preceding  them 
have  been  composed  ;  or  he,  who  so  jusdy  says  that  we  ought 
not  to  assert  what  we  do  not  know,  could  hardly  have  laid 
down  the  law  as  we  find  it  a  few  pages  earlier  (ibid,  p.  40) 
when  it  is  pronounced  that  "  an  infinite  God  has  no  excuse  for 
leaving  his  children  in  doubt  and  darkness."  Candor  and  up- 
right intention  are  indeed  every  where  manifest  amidst  die 
flashing  comiscations  which  really  compose  the  staple  of  die 
articles.  Candor  and  upright  intention  also  impose  upon  m 
commentator  the  duty  of  formulating  his  animadveraona.  I 
sum  them  up  under  two  heads.  Whereas  we  are  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery,  relieved  only  by  a  litde  sphere  of  light 
round  each  of  us,  like  a  clearing  in  an  American  forest  (whidi 
this  writer  has  so  well  described),  and  rardy  can  see  fiuther 
than  is  necessary  for  the  direAion  of  our  own  conduA  fitmi  day 
to  day,  we  find  here,  assumed  by  a  particular  person,  the  char- 
adler  of  an  universal  judge  without  appeal  And  whereas  the 
highest  self-restraint  is  necessary  in  these  dark  but,  therefore^ 
all  the  more  exciting  inquiries,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ever 
quivering  balance  of  our  faculties,  this  rider  chooses  to  ride  an 
unbroken  horse,  and  to  throw  the  reins  upon  his  neck.  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  a  sample  of  the  results. 

W.  E.  Gladstons. 
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To 

The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.: 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

At  the  threshold  of  this  Reply,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that 
for  your  intelleA  and  chaiaAer  I  have  the  greatest  respeA ;  and 
let  me  say  further,  that  I  shall  consider  your  arguments,  asser- 
tions, and  inferences  entirely  apart  from  your  personality — apart 
from  the  exalted  position  that  you  occupy  m  the  estimation  of 
the  civilized  world.  I  gladly  acknowledge  the  inestimable  ser- 
vices  that  you  have  rendered,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  man- 
kind. Most  men  are  chilled  and  narrowed  by  the  snows  of  age ; 
their  thoughts  are  darkened  by  the  approach  of  night  But  you, 
for  many  years,  have  hastened  toward  the  light,  and  your  mind 
has  been  "  an  autumn  that  grew  the  more  by  reaping." 

Under  no  circumstances  could  I  fed  justified  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  admissions  that  you  have  made  as  to  the 
••errors"  the  "misfeasance"  the  "infirmities  and  the  per- 
versity" of  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  perfeAly  apparent  that  churches,  being  only  aggrega- 
tions of  people,  contain  the  prejudice,  the  ignorance,  the  vices 
and  the  virtues  of  ordinary  human  beings.  The  perfeA  cannot 
be  made  out  of  the  imperfect 

A  man  is  not  necessarily  a  great  mathematidan  because  he 
admits  th^  correctness  of  the  multiplication  table.     The  best 
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creed  may  be  believed  by  the  worst  of  the  human  race.  Neither 
the  crimes  nor  the  virtues  of  the  church  tend  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  supernatural  origin  of  religion.  The  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  tends  no  more  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the 
acriptures,  than  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  admitted,  and  that  is 
your  statement  that  the  constitution  of  man  is  in  a  "  warped, 
impaired,  and  dislocated  condition,"  and  that  ''these  deform- 
ities indispose  men  to  belief'*     Let  us  examine  this. 

We  say  that  a  thing  is  **  warped'*  that  was  once  nearer  level, 
flat,  or  straight ;  that  it  is  "  impaired  "  when  it  was  once  nearer 
perfeA,  and  that  it  b  "  dislocated"  when  once  it  was  united. 
Consequendy,  you  have  said  that  at  some  time  the  human  con- 
stitution was  uniVarped,  unimpaired,  and  with  each  part  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  all.  You  seem  to  believe  in  the  degeneracy 
of  man,  and  that  our  unfortunate  race,  starting  at  perfection, 
has  travded  downward  through  all  the  wasted  years. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  our  ancestors  were  perfect  If  his- 
tory proves  anything,  it  establishes  the  laA  that  civilization  was 
not  first,  and  savagery  afterwards.  Certainly  the  tendency  of 
man  b  not  now  toward  barbarism.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  language  was  unknown,  when  lips  had  never  formed 
a  word.  That  which  man  knows,  man  must  have  learned.  The 
viAories  of  our  race  have  been  slowly  and  painfully  won.  It  is 
a  long  cUstance  from  the  gibberish  of  the  savage  to  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare — a  long  and  weary  road  from  the  pipe  of  Pan 
to  the  great  orchestra  voiced  with  every  tone  from  the  glad 
warble  of  a  mated  bird  to  the  hoarse  thunder  of  the  sea.  The 
road  is  long  that  lies  between  the  discordant  cries  uttered  by  the 
barbarian  over  the  gashed  body  of  his  foe  and  the  marvelous 
muse  of  Wagner  and  Beethoven.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  years  that  lie  between  the  caves  in  which  crouched 
our  naked  ancestors  crunching  the  bones  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
home  of  a  civilized  man  with  its  comforts,  its  articles  of  luxury 
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name  b  enshrined  in  so  many  hearts,  threatened  to  use  hb 
power. 

-Tbc  Lord  AaB  smite  thee  widi  a  mmumptkm,  and  witk  a  fever,  aad  wkk 
aa  inflaouuukm,  and  with  aa  extfcac  bnniiiie,  aad  with  the  twotd,  aad  wkk 
blartinc  and  miUew.  And  thj  heavca  that  it  over  thy  head  shafl  be  braai^  aatf 
the  earth  that  it  onder  thee  shaO  be  iroa.  The  Lord  shaO  mahe  the  laia  of  Iky 
land  powder  and  d«L*  ....  *« And  thy  carcaM  thafl  be  meat  vnto  al 
Cowb  of  the  air  and  anto  the  beaiU  of  the  earth."  ....**  The  Lord  dal 
smite  thee  with  madnem  and  bfindnem.  And  thoo  shaft  eat  of  the  frvit  of  tlriaa 
own  body,  the  iesh  of  thy  sons  and  thy  danehten.  The  tender  and  ddicats 
woman  amoac  yoa,  .  .  her  eye  shaD  be  evil  .  .  .  toward  her  yoonc  ooa 
aad  toward  her  cfaildrea  whidi  die  shaD  bear ;  Cor  die  shan  cat  them.** 

Should  it  be  found  that  these  curses  were  in  bA  uttered  bjr 
the  God  of  hen,  and  that  the  transbtors  had  made  a  mistake 
in  attributing  them  to  Jehovah,  could  you  say  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  charaAer 
of  the  Infinite  Fiend  ? 

A  nation  is  judged  by  its  laws — by  the  pimishment  it  in- 
fliAs.  The  nation  that  punishes  ordinary  offences  with  death 
is  regarded  as  barbarous,  and  the  nation  that  tortures  before  it 
kills  is  denounced  as  savage. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  government  of  Jehovah,  in  which 
death  was  the  penalty  for  hundreds  of  offences?  —  death  for 
the  expression  of  an  honest  thought — death  for  touching  with 
a  good  intention  a  sacred  ark  —  death  for  making  hair  oil — 
for  eating  shew  bread  —  for  imitating  incense  and  perfumery  ? 

In  the  history  of  the  world  a  more  cruel  code  cannot  be 
found.  Crimes  seem  to  have  been  invented  to  gratify  a  fiend- 
bh  desire  to  shed  the  blood  of  men. 

There  is  another  test :  How  does  a  man  treat  the  animab  in 
his  power  —  his  faithful  horse  —  his  patient  ox  —  his  loving 
dog? 

How  did  Jehovah  treat  the  animals  in  Egypt  ?  Would  n 
loving  God,  with  fierce  hail  from  heaven,  bruise  and  kin  the 
innocent  cattle  for  the  crimes  of  their  owners?  Would  he 
torment,  torture  and  destroy  them  for  the  sins  of  men? 
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the  Christian  bodies  and  subdivisions  of  bodies  have  been  care- 
fuDy  laked  together/'  in  my  Reply  to  Dr.  Fidd,  "  and  made 
part  and  parcel  of  the  indifbnent  against  the  divine  scheme  of 
salvation." 

No  thoughtful  man  pretends  that  any  fiiult  of  any  Christian 
body  can  be  used  as  an  argument  against  what  you  call  the 
'*  divine  scheme  of  redemption.*' 

I  find  in  your  Remarks  the  fi^uent  charge  that  I  am  guilty 
of  making  assertions  and  leaving  them  to  stand  without  the 
asastance  of  argument  or  bA,  and  it  may  be  proper,  at  this 
particular  point,  to  inquire  how  you  know  that  there  is  *'  a 
jdivine  scheme  of  redemption." 

My  objeAions  to  this  "  divine  scheme  of  redemption  *'  are : 
Jlrsi^  that  there  b  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  is  divine'; 
second^  that  it  b  not  in  any  sense  a  "scheme,"  human  or 
<fivine ;  and  thirds  that  it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  result  in 
the  redemption  of  a  human  being. 

It  cannot  be  divine,  because  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  reason.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  right  and  wrong  are  the  expression  of 
an  arbitrary  wiD,  and  not  words  applied  to  and  descriptive  of 
aAs  in  the  light  of  consequences.  It  rests  upon  the  absurdity 
called  "pardon,"  upon  the  assumption  that  when  a  crime  has 
been  committed  justice  will  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  of 
the  innocent  One  person  may  suffer,  or  reap  a  benefit,  in 
consequence  of  the  aA  of  another,  but  no  man  can  be  justly 
punished  lor  the  crime,  or  justly  rewarded  for  the  virtues,  of 
anodier.  A  "  scheme  "  that  punbhes  an  innocent  man  for  the 
vices  of  another  can  hardly  be  called  divine.  Can  a  murderer 
find  justification  in  the  agonies  of  hb  viAim  ?  There  b  no 
vicarious  vice ;  there  b  no  vicarious  virtue.  For  roe  it  b  hard 
to  understand  how  a  just  and  loving  being  can  charge  one  of 
hb  children  with  the  vices,  or  credit  him  with  the  virtues/  of 
another. 
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And  wh J  dioidd  we  call  anytfab^a  "divine  scheme"  that 
has  beat  a  fiJhue  finomdie  '*fidlof  man"  until  the  present 
moment?  What  race,  what  nation,  has  been  redeemed  throt^ 
the  instnmientali^  of  diis  **  divine  sdieme?"  Have  not  the 
subfeds  of  redemption  been  for  the  most  part  the  enemies  of 
dvifization  ?  Has  not  ahnost  every  valuable  book  ance  the 
invention  of  prindi^  been  denounced  by  the  bdievers  in  die 
'*<fivine  sdieme?"  Intdl^nence,  the  development  of  the 
nund,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  inventions  of  genius,  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  through  art  and  music,  and 
the  pradice  of  virtue,  will  redeem  the  human  race.  These 
are  the  saviours  of  mankind. 

You  admit  that  die  '*  Christian  churches  have  by  their  ex* 
a^gcradons  and  shortcomings,  and  by  thdr  fiiults  of  conduA, 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  con(fiti<m  of  hostility  to  rdigioos 
fiddi." 

If  one  wishes  to  know  the  worst  that  man  has  done,  all  that 
power  guided  by  crudty  can  do,  all  the  excuses  that  can  be 
framed  for  the  commission  of  every  crime,  the  infinite  di£kr- 
ence  that  can  exist  between  that  which  b  professed  and  that 
which  b  prafticed,  the  marvelous  malignity  of  meduiess,  die 
arrogance  of  humiHty  and  the  savagery  of  what  b  known  as 
*'  universal  love,"  let  him  read  the  histCMy  of  the  Christian 
churdL 

Yet,  I  not  only  admit  that  millions  of  Christians  have  been 
honest  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  but  that  they  have 
been  among  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  race. 

And  it  b  fiirther  admitted  that  a  creed  should  be  examined 
apart  from  the  conduA  of  those  who  have  assented  to  its  trudi. 
The  church  should  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  its  fiiults  should 
be  accounted  for  either  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  or  by 
reason  of  some  defeA  or  vice  in  the  religion  taught,  — or  by  both* 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Christian  rdigion — anything  in  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  the  "Sacred  Scriptures"  tending  to 
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believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  this  life,  with  its  few 
and  fleeting  years,  fixes  the  fate  of  man ;  that  the  few  will  be 
saved  and  the  many  forever  lost  This  is  "the  heavenly 
treasure  "  within  the  keeping  of  your  church. 

And  this  "  treasure  "  has  been  guarded  by  the  cherubim  of 
persecution,  whose  flaming  swords  were  wet  for  many  cen- 
turies with  the  best  and  bravest  blood.  It  has  been  guarded 
by  cunning,  by  hypocrisy,  by  mendacity,  by  honesty,  by 
calumniating  the  generous,  by  maligning  the  good,  by  thumb- 
screws and  racks,  by  charity  and  love,  by  robbery  and  assas- 
sination, by  poison  and  fire,  by  the  virtues  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  vices  of  the  learned,  by  the  violence  of  mobs  and  the 
whirlwinds  of  war,  by  every  hope  and  every  fear,  by  every 
cruelty  and  every  crime,  and  by  all  there  is  of  the  wild  beast 
in  the  heart  of  man. 

With  great  propriety  it  may  be  asked :  In  the  keeping  of 
which  church  is  this  "  heavenly  treasure  ?  "  Did  the  Catholics 
have  it,  and  was  it  taken  by  Luther?  Did  Henry  the  VIII. 
seize  it,  and  is  it  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? Which  of  the  warring  seAs  in  America  has  thb 
treasure;  or  have  we,  in  this  country,  only  the  "rust  and 
canker?"  Is  it  in  an  Episcopal  Church,  that  refuses  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  colored  man  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who  is 
good  enough  for  the  society  of  the  angelic  host  ? 

But  wherever  thb  "heavenly  treasure"  has  been,  about  it 
have  always  hovered  the  Stymphalian  birds  of  superstition, 
thrusting  their  brazen  beaks  and  daws  deep  into  the  flesh  of 
honest  men. 

You  were  pleased  to  point  out  as  the  particular  line  justify- 
ing your  assertion  "that  denunciation,  sarcasm,  and  inve£Uve 
constitute  the  staple  of  my  work,"  that  line  in  which  I  speak 
of  those  who  expeA  to  receive  as  alms  an  eternity  of  joy,  and 
add  :  "  I  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  statement 
which  permeates  the  whole." 
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redeemed  as  they  joyously  contemplate  the  writhings  of  the 
lost? 

No  one  will  dispute  "  that  in  the  discussion  of  important 
questions  calmness  and  sobriety  are  essential.  * '  But  solemnity 
need  not  be  carried  to  the  verge  of  mental  paralysis.  In  the 
search  for  truth, — that  everything  in  nature  seems  to  hide, — 
man  needs  the  assistance  of  all  his  fitculdes.  All  the  senses 
should  be  awake.  Humor  should  carry  a  torch,  Wit  should 
give  its  sudden  light.  Candor  should  hold  the  scales.  Reason, 
the  final  arbiter,  should  put  his  royal  stamp  on  every  bi&^  and 
Memory,  with  a  miser's  care,  should  keep  and  guard  die 
mental  goUL 

The  church  has  always  despised  the  man  of  humor,  hated 
laughter,  and  encouraged  the  lethargy  of  solemnity.  It  b  not 
willing  that  the  mind  should  subjeA  its  creed  to  every  test  of 
truth.  It  wishes  to  overawe.  It  does  not  say,  *'  He  that  hath 
a  mind  to  think,  let  him  think  ;"  but,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear."  The  church  has  always  abhorred  wit, — 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  enjoy  being  struck  by  the  lightning 
of  the  souL  The  foundation  of  wit  b  logic,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  enemy  of  the  supernatural,  the  solemn  and  absurd. 

You  express  great  regret  that  no  one  at  the  present  day  is 
able  to  write  like  Pascal  You  admire  his  wit  and  tenderness^ 
and  the  unique,  brilliant,  and  &scinating  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  profoundest  and  most  complex  themes.  Sharing  in 
your  admiration  and  regret,  I  call  your  attention  to  what  might 
be  called  one  of  his  religious  generalizations:  "Disease  is  the 
natural  state  of  a  Christian."  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
I  have  ever  mingled  the  profound  and  complex  in  a  more 
fascinating  manner. 

Another  instance  is  given  of  the  "tumultuous  method  in 
which  I  conduA,  not,  indeed,,  my  argument,  but  my  case." 

Dr.  Field  had  drawn  a  distinAion  between  superstition  and 
religion,  to  which  I  replied :  "  You  are  shocked  at  the  Hindoo 
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mother  when  she  gives  her  chfld  to  death  at  the  supposed 
command  of  her  God  What  do  vou  think  of  Abraham,  of 
Jephthah  ?    What  is  your  opinion  of  Jehovah  himself?  " 

These  simple  questions  seem  to  have  excited  you  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  and  you  ask  in  words  of  some  severity: 
"  Whether  thb  is  the  tone  in  which  controversies  ought  be 
carried  on  ?  "  And  you  say  that —  "  not  only  b  the  name  of 
Jdiovah  encircled  in  the  heart  of  every  believer  with  the  pro- 
foondest  reverence  and  love,  but  that  the  Christian  religion 
teadies,  through  the  incarnation,  a  personal  relation  with  God 
so  lofty  that  it  can  only  be  approached  in  a  deep,  reverential 
calm."  You  admit  that  "a  person  who  deems  a  given  religion 
to  be  wicked,  may  be  led  onward  by  logical  consistency  to 
impugn  in  strong  terms  the  charaAer  of  the  author  and  objeA 
of  that  religion,"  but  you  insist  that  such  person  is  "bound 
by  the  laws  of  social  morality  and  decency  to  consider  well  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  his  indiAment" 

Was  there  any  lack  of  "  reverential  calm"  in  my  question? 
I  gave  no  opinion,  drew  no  indiAment,  but  simply  asked  for 
the  opinion  of  another.  Was  that  a  violation  of  the  "  laws  dC 
sodal  morality  and  decency  ?  " 

It  b  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  this  question  with  you. 
It  has  been  settled  by  Jehovah  himself.  You  probably  remem- 
ber the  account  given  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  I.  Kings,  of 
a  contest  between  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah.  There  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  the 
£ilse  God  who  endeavored  to  induce  their  deity  to  consume 
with  fire  from  heaven  the  sacrifice  upon  hb  altar.  According 
to  the  account,  they  were  gready  in  earnest  They  certainly 
appeared  to  have  some  hope  of  success,  but  the  fire  did  not 
descend. 

**  And  it  came  to  put  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them  and  tald  *  Cry.aloiid, 
for  he  it  a  god ;  either  he  it^talking:,  or  he  it  punoinf ,  or  he  it  in  a  Journej,  or 
peradvcntnre,  he  tleepeth  and'mutt  be  awaked.'  ** 
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Do  you  conader  that  the  proper  way  to  attack  the  God  of 
another?  Did  not  El^ah  know  that  the  name  of  Baal  '*  was 
encircled  in  the  heart  of  every  believer  with  the  profoiindest 
reverence  and  love"  ?  Did  he  "violate  the  laws  <^  social 
morahty  and  decency  '*  ? 

But  Jehovah  and  Elijah  did  not  stop  at  this  point  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  mocking  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  they 
brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon — four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them — and  there  they  murdered  every  one. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  on  that  occa^on,  on  the  banks  of 
the  brook  Kishon — "Mercy  and  judgment  met  together,  and 
that  righteousness  and  peace  kissed  each  other"  ? 

The  question  arises:  Has  every  one  who  reads  the  Old 
Testament  the  right  to  express  his  thought  as  to  the  charafler 
of  Jehovah  ?  You  will  admit  that  as  he  reads  his  mind  will  re- 
ceive some  impression,  and  that  when  he  finishes  the  "  inspired 
volume"  he  will  have  some  opinion  as  to  the  charader  of 
Jehovah.  Has  he  the  right  to  express  that  opinion  ?  Is  the 
bible  a  revelation  fi-om  God  to  man  ?  Is  it  a  revelation  to  the 
man  who  reads  it,  or  to  the  man  who  does  not  read  it?  If  to 
the  man  who  reads  it,  has  he  the  right  to  give  to  others  the 
revelation  that  God  has  given  to  him  ?  If  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived, — that  Jehovah  is  God, — 
has  he  the  right  to  express  that  opinion  ? 

If  he  concludes,  as  I  have  done,  that  Jehovah  is  a  myth» 
must  he  refrain  from  giving  his  honest  thought  ?  Christians 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  their  opinion  of  heretics,  philosophers, 
and  infidels.  They  are  not  restrained  by  the  "laws  of  social 
morality  and  decency."  They  have  persecuted  to  the  extent 
of  their  power,  and  their  Jehovah  pronounced  upon  imbdieveis 
every  curse  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  dialed. 
At  this  moment,  thousands  of  missionaries  are  attacking  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  world,  and  heaping  contempt  on  the  rdi- 
gion  of  others. 
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But  as  jTOu  have  seen  pn^>er  to  defend  Jehovah,  let  us  for  a 
moment  examine  this  deity  <^the  andent  Jews. 

There  are  several  tests  of  charaAer.  It  may  be  that  all  the 
virtues  can  be  expressed  in  the  word  "kindness,"  and  that 
nearly  all  the  vices  are  gathered  together  in  the  word  "cruelty.'* 

Lat^hter  b  a  test  of  chaiaAer.  When  we  know  what  a  man 
laughs  at,  we  know  what  he  really  is.  Does  he  laugh  at 
misfortune,  at  poverty,  at  honesty  in  rags,  at  industry  without 
food,  at  die  agonies  of  his  fidlow  men  ?  Does  he  laugh  when 
he  sees  the  conviA  clothed  in  the  garments  of  shame — at  the 
criminal  on  the  scaffold?  Does  he  rub  his  hands  with  glee 
over  die  embers  of  an  enemy's  home  ?  Think  of  a  man  capable 
oi  hiq^faing  whfle  looking  at  Maiguerite  in  the  prison  cell  with 
her  dead  babe  by  her  »de.  What  must  be  the  real  charaAer 
of  a  God  who  lat^hs  at  the  calamities  of  hb  children,  mocks  at 
thdr  fears,  their  desolation,  their  distress  and  anguish  ?  Would 
an  infinitely  loving  God  hold  his  ignorant  children  in  derision  ? 
Would  he  pity,  or  mode?  Save,  or  destroy?  Educate,  or 
exterminate  ?  Would  he  lead  them  with  gentle  hands  toward 
the  UghU  or  lie  in  wait  for  them  like  a  wild  beast?  Think  of 
die  edioes  of  Jehovah's  laughter  in  the  rayless  caverns  <^ 
the  eternal  prison.  Gm  a  good  man  mock  at  the  children* 
of  deformity  ?  Will  he  deride  the  misshapen  ?  Your  Jehovah 
deformed  some  of  his  own  children,  and  then  hdd  them  up  to 
soom  and  hatred.  These  divine  mbtakes — these  blunders  o( 
the  infinite — were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple  ereAed  in 
honor  of  him  who  had  dishonored  them.  Does  a  kind  fiither 
mock  hb  deformed  child  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  mother 
who  would  deride  and  taunt  her  misshapen  babe  ? 

There  b  another  test  How  does  a  man  use  power  ?  Is  he 
gende  or  cnid  ?  Does  he  defend  the  weak,  succor  the  op- 
pressed, or  trample  on  the  fidlen  ? 

If  you  win  read  again  the  twenty-dghth  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy, ]rou  win  find  how  Jehovah,  the  compassionate,  whose 
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Jehovah  was  a  God  jd  Mood.  Hu  altar  was  adorned  widi 
the  horns  of  a  beast  He  established  a  religion  in  which  every 
temple  was  a  slaughter  house,  and  every  priest  a  butcher — a 
re&gion  that  demanded  the  death  <^  the  first-bom,  and  de* 
lighted  in  the  destruAion  of  life. 

There  is  still  another  test :  The  civilized  man  gives  to  others 
the  rights  that  he  daims  for  himseUl  He  beUeves  in  the 
Cbeity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  abhors  persecution  lor 
conscience  sake. 

Did  Jehovah  believe  in  the  innocence  of  thought  and  the 
liberty  <^  expression  ?  Kindness  b  found  with  true  greatness. 
Tynmny  lodges  only  in  the  breast  of  the  small,  the  narrow,  the 
shriveled  and  the  selfish.  Did  Jehovah  teach  and  praAice 
generonty?  Was  he  a  bdiever  in  rdigious  liberty?  If  he 
was  and  is,  in  fiiA,  God,  he  must  have  knom-n,  even  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  that  worship  must  be  firee,  and  that  he  who  is 
forced  upon  his  knees  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  the 
qnritofprajrer. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  icm  passages  in  the  thirteenth 
diapter  of  Deuteronomy : 

**If  thy  brother,  the  loo  of  tbj  mother,  or  thj  lOO,  or  thj  danfhter,  or  the 
wife  of  thj  boeom,  or  thj  friend,  which  it  at  thine  own  lonl,  entice  thee  Mcrctlj, 
sejitti^.  Let  as  (o  and  Mrte  other  cods,  •  .  .  thoa  thah  not  consent  onto 
him,  nor  hearken  onto  him ;  neither  ihaD  thine  eje  pitj  him,  neither  ihalt  thon 
apfve,  neither  shah  thon  eonoeal  him ;  bat  thoa  shak  sorclj  kill  him ;  thine  hand 
shall  be  first  npoo  him  to  pot  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  aO  the 
people.    And  thoo  shah  stone  him  with  stones,  that  be  die." 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  find  in  the  literature  of  thb  world 
more  awfid  passages  than  these?  Did  ever  savagery,  with 
strange  and  uncouth  marks,  with  awkward  forms  of  beast  and 
bird,  pollute  the  dripping  walls  of  caves  with  such  commands? 
Are  these  the  words  of  infinite  mercy  ?  When  they  were  ut- 
tered, did  *'  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other  "  ?  How 
can  any  loving  man  or  woman  "encircle  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
— author  of  these  words — "with  profoundest  reverence  and 
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He  bdieved  that  man  could  become  the  property  of  man  — 
that  it  was  right  for  hb  chosen  people  to  deal  in  human  flesh 
—  to  buy  and  sell  motheiv  and  babes.  He  taught  that  the 
captives  were  the  property  of  the  captors  and  direAed  his 
chosen  people  to  kill,  to  enslave,  or  to  pollute. 

In  the  presence  of  these  commandments,  what  becomes  of 
the  fine  saying,  *'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"?  What 
shall  we  say  of  a  God  who  establbhed  slavery,  and  then  had 
the  effirratery  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  ? 

It  may  be  insbted  that  Jehovah  b  the  Father  of  all  —  and 
that  he  has  "  made  of  one  blood  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth/* 
How  then  can  we  account  for  the  wars  of  extermination  ? 
Does  not  the  commandment  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
apply  to  nations  precisely  the  same  as  to  individuals?  Na- 
tions, like  individuab,  become  great  by  the'praAice  of  virtue. 
How  did  Jehovah  command  hb  people  to  treat  their  neighbors? 

He  commanded  hb  generab  to  destroy  all,  men,  women 
and  babes :  "  Thou  shalt  save  nothing  alive  that  breatheth." 

**  I  wfll  makm  mint  airowi  druok  wiUi  blood,  mud  mjtword  ihall  dcnwr  SmIl'' 

"  That  U17  foot  maj  be  dipped  la  Uie  blood  oC  thine  enemiea,  and  the  toncue 
of  th7  dose  in  the  aanM.* 

**•  .  .  I  win  alio  tend  the  teeth  of  beasU  apon  them,  with  the  poieon  of 
atipentaof tbedML    •    .    •" 

**The  aword  without  and  terror  within  ihall  dettroj  both  the  jounf;  man  and 
tlM  virgin,  the  mcklinf  alio,  with  the  man  of  gnj  hain." 

Is  it  possible  that  these  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Most 
Meidfiil? 

You  may  reply  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  unfit  to 
live — that  they  were  ignorant  and  cruel  Why  did  not 
Jehovah,  the  "  Father  of  all,"  give  them  the  Ten  Command- 
ments? Why  did  he  leave  them  without  a  bible,  without 
prophets  and  priests?  Why  did  he  shower  all  the  blessings 
of  revelation  on  one  poor  and  wretched  tribe,  and  leave  the 
great  world  in  ignorance  and  crime — and  why  did  he  order 
hb  £ivorite  children  to  murder  those  whom  he  had  negleAed  ? 


10 


What b  rr—niw  M—el     brfbe: 

and  eqxrieDoe;  or  sx^e  ^aaii  if  9ed 
There  stUi  canov  faa:  Tbs  Sk'  ;«gc  ««£  «#(  W 

to  bdoae  ^  f^  aneicifeiBi  uut  lut  aivmiwm.     Ti«e 
present,  »  a  rale,  if  tfcenauB  •aftrjnnisiK  KbK     jif  »i^  tiyr 
to  a  naa:  "Fighifra  hmjbcit  7001  ^^  ^  'fre^   mmt 
fakcd,"hewaiepi7:  -Yei^lkaiw^flt-     h^ir^Wf 
Afaoodied  thoanad  yeao  fav  mv  jC  «ie  ^s^wm  m 
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bmSly  was  diflerent ;  its  mcmbeffs  vcre  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  his  property ;  '*  and  because  "  there  »  e\'ei7  reason  to 
suppose  that  around  Abraham  in  the  '  land  of  Moriah '  the 
praAice  of  human  sacrifice  as  an  aA  of  religion  was  in  ftiD 
vigor. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  excuses  :  Was  Jehovah  justified 
in  putting  a  low  estimate  on  human  life  ?  Was  he  in  earnest 
when  he  said  "  that  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shaO 
hb  blood  be  shed"  ?  Did  he  pander  to  the  barbarian  view  of 
the  worthlessness  of  life  ?  If  the  estimate  of  human  life  was  low, 
what  was  the  sacrifice  worth  ? 

Was  die  son  the  property  of  the  £ither  ?  Did  Jehovah  up* 
hold  this  savage  view  ?  Had  the  £ither  the  right  to  seD  or  kill 
his  child? 

Do  you  defend  Jehovah  and  Abraham  because  the  ignorant 
wretches  in  the  **land  of  Moriah/'  knowing  nothing  of  the  true 
God,  cut  the  throats  of  their  babes  "as  an  aA  of  religion"  ? 

Was  Jehovah  led  away  by  the  example  of  the  Gods  of  Moriah? 
Do  you  not  see  that  your  excuses  are  amply  the  suggestions 
of  other  crimes? 

You  see  clearly  that  the  Hindoo  mother,  when  she  throws 
her  babe  into  the  Ganges  at  the  command  of  her  God,  "  sins 
agaunst  first  principles"  ;  but  you  excuse  Abraham  because  he 
lived  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Can  Jehovah  be  excused 
because  of  his  youth  ?  Not  satisfied  with  your  explanation, 
your  defences  and  excuses,  you  take  the  ground  that  when 
/Abraham  said :  "  My  son,  God  will  provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
ofiering,"  he  may  have  "believed  impliddy  that  a  way  of  res- 
cue would  be  found  for  his  son."  In  other  words,  that  Abra- 
ham did  not  believe  that  he  would  be  required  to  shed  the 
blood  of  Isaac.  So  that,  after  all,  the  faith  of  Abraham 
conned  in  "believing  implicity"  that  Jehovah  was  not  in 
earnest 
You  have  cUscovered  a  way  by  which,  as  you  think,  the  neck 
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svnMy  or  slowly.  The  reptile  may  become  a  bird  in  one  day, 
or  in  a  thousand  billion  years — 'ihb  h&  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  first  cause,  but  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  bible,  and  with  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom. 

Does  not  a  gradual  improvement  in  die  thing  created  show  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  creator?  The  church 
demonstrated  the  fidsity  and  folly  of  Darwin's  theories  by 
showing  that  they  contradiAed  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation, 
and  now  die  theories  of  Darwin  having  been  iairly  established, 
the  church  says  that  the  Mosaic  account  is  true,  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  Darwin.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Darwin 
was  mistaken,  what  then  ? 

To  me  it  b  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  one  who  really  feels  that  **  the  gap  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals  or  their  relationship  was  stated,  perhaps, 
even  more  emphatically  by  Bishop  Butler  than  by  Darwin." 

Buder  answered  debts,  who  objeAed  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
bible,  and  yet  lauded  the  God  of  Nature  by  showing  that  the 
God  of  Nature  b  as  cruel  as  the  God  of  the  bible.  That  b  to 
say,  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  both  Gods  are  bad.  He  had 
no  possible  conception  of  the  splendid  generalizations  of 
Darwin — the  great  truths  that  have  revolutionized  the  thought 
of  the  world. 

But  there  was  one  question  asked  by  Bbhop  Buder  that 
throws  a  flame  of  light  upon  the  probable  origin  of  most,  if  not 
all,  religions :  '*  Why  might  not  whole  communities  and  public 
bodies  be  sdzed  with  fits  of  insanity  as  well  as  individuab  ?  " 

If  you  are  convinced  that  Moses  and  Darwin  are  in  exaA 
accord,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  who,  in  your  judg- 
ment, were  the  parents  of  Adam  and  Eve?  Do  you  find  in 
Darwifi  any  theory  that  satisfaAorily  accounts  for  the  "  in- 
spired faA*'  that  a  Rib,  commencing  with  Monogonic  Propa- 
gation—  falling  into  halves  by  a  contra^on  in  the  middle— 
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It  h^  always  seemed  to  me  that  reasoi 
mmeSk. 

AHer  ts^dng  tlie  ground  that  Christ  coii 
gT^iter  teacher  than  he  actually  was,  you  as) 
haipie  been  the  wisdocn  of  ddi^-ering  to  an  un 
tins  oTa  partkular  age  a  codified  religion  wl 
ibr  all  natioas,  aJl  age%  all  states  of  civilimtic 

Does  not  this  questioci  admit  that  the  teacf 
not  serve  for  all  natiot^  all  ag^  and  aD  stat 

But  let  ine  ask  :  If  it  m-as  necessary  for  CI 
an  itninstruAed  population  of  a  particular  ag 
suited  only  fw  that  particular  age/*  why  she 
sdentific  age  eighteen  huadied  years  after* 
txmnd  by  that  religion  ?  [>o  you  not  see 
cainQot  be  defended,  and  that  you  have  pn 
fdmt  f  If  the  religion  of  Christ  was  for  thai 
Are  you  willing  to  admit  that  the  Ten  Comn 
for  an  dme?  If,  then,  four  thousand  ye 
commandments  w^e  given  not  simply  for 
population  of  a  partjcuhr  age^  but  for  all  tin 
m  reason  why  the  religion  of  Chnst  should  m 
same  charaftcr? 

In  the  tirst  place  you  say  that  God  has  r 
the  world  —  that  he  has  revealed  a  religion 
pbce,  that  "he  has  not  revealed  a  perfe^ 
reason  that  no  room  would  be  left  for  th< 
thougbL" 

Why  did  not  God  reveal  this  imperfe^  rel 
instead  of  to  a  small  and  insignificant  tribe,  a 
merce  and  without  influence  among  the  nati' 
Why  did  be  hide  this  imperfe<fl  light  under 
light  was  necessary  for  one,  was  it  not  neces 
why  did  he  drown  a  world  to  whom  he  had  i 
light?     According  to  your  reasoning,  wou 
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In  my  reply  to  Dr.  Field  I  had  asked :  Why  should  God 
demand  a  sacrifice  from  man  ?  Why  should  the  infinite  ask 
anything  firom  the  finite  ?  Should  the  sun  beg  from  the  glow- 
worm, and  should  the  momentary  spark  excite  the  envy  of  the 
source  oflight? 

Upon  which  you  remark,  "  that  if  the  infinite  is  to  make  no 
demands  upon  the  finite,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  great  and 
strong  should  scarcely  make  them  on  the  weak  and  smalL" 

Can  thb  be  called  reasoning  ?  Why  should  the  infinite  de- 
mand a  sacrifice  from  man  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  infinite  is 
oonditionless — the  infinite  cannot  want  —  the  infinite  has.  A 
conditioned  being  may  want ;  but  the  gratification  of  a  want 
involves  a  change  of  condition.  If  God  be  conditionless,  he 
can  have  no  wants— consequently,  no  human  being  can  gratify 
the  infinite. 

But  you  insbt  that  "if  the  infinite  b  to  make  no  demands 
upon  the  finite,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  great  and  strong 
should  scarcely  make  them  on  the  weak  and  smalL" 

The  great  have  wants.  The  strong  are  often  in  need,  in 
peril,  and  the  great  and  strong  often  need  the  services  of  the 
small  and  weak.  It  was  the  mouse  that  freed  the  lion.  Eng- 
land b  a  great  and  powerful  nation  —  yet  she  may  need  the 
assbtance  of  the  weakest  of  her  citizens.  The  world  b  filled 
with  illustrations. 

The  lack  of  log^c  b  in  this :  The  infinite  cannot  want  any- 
thing ;  the  strong  and  the  great  may,  and  as  a  faA  always  do. 
The  great  and  the  strong  cannot  help  the  infinite  —  they  can 
help  the  small  and  the  weak,  and  the  small  and  the  weak  can 
often  help  the  great  and  strong. 

You  ask :  "  Why  then  should  the  father  make  demands  of 
love,  obedience,  and  sacrifice  from  hb  young  child  ?  " 

No  sensible  father  ever  demanded  love  from  hb  child. 
Every  civilized  father  knows  that  love  rises  like  the  perfume 
firom  a  flower.     You  cannot  command  it  by  simple  authority. 
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**  Ndtber  was  there  anj  mmtmg  them  that  lacked,  for  as  manj  as  were  poa> 
sessed  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brou|:ht  the  prkes  of  the  things  tlMt 
were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles*  feet:  and  distribtttion  was  BMda 
unto  every  man  accordini:  as  he  had  need.  And  Joses,  who  b/  the  apostles  was 
snmaroed  Barnabas  (whidi  is,  beini:  interpreted,  the  son  of  ooosolatioQ),  a  LiiiHe 
and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus,  haYinff  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  mcfiej,  mod 
laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet." 

Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  idea  was  in  all  probability 
suggested  by  the  men  at  whose  feet  the  property  was  laid.  It 
never  entered  my  mind  that  the  idea  originated  with  those  who 
had  land  for  sale.  There  may  be  a  different  standard  by  whidi 
human  nature  b  measured  in  your  country,  than  in  mine ;  but 
if  the  thing  had  happened  m  the  United  States,  I  fed  abso- 
lutely positive  that  it  would  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  aposdes. 

** Ananias,  with  Sapphira,  his  wife,  sold  a  possession  and  kept  bade  part  of  the 
price,  his  wife  also  bdnf;  privy  to  it,  and  brought  a  certain  part  and  laid  it  tl 
the  apostles*  feetT* 

In  my  Letter  to  Dr.  Field  I  stated — not  at  the  time  pre* 
tending  to  quote  from  the  New  Testament — that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  not  being  endrdy  sat- 
isfied with  the  collaterals,  probably  concluded  to  keep  a  little 
— just  enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation  if  the  good  zxA 
pious  bankers  should  abscond.     It  never  occurred  to  me  tha^ 
any  man  would  imagine  that  this  was  a  quotation,  and  I  fttB^ 
like  asking  your  pardon  for  having  led  you  into  thb  error..' 
We  are  informed  in  the  bible  that  "  they  kept  back  a  part  of^ 
the  price."     It  occurred  to  me,  "judging  by  the  rule  of  in- 
vestigation according  to  common  sense,"  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  this,  and  I  could  think  of  no  reason  except  that  they 
did  not  care  to  trust  the  apostles  with  all,  and  that  they  kepi 
back  just  a  litde,  thinking  it  might  be  useful  if  the  rest  shotdd 
be  lost 

According  to  the  account,  after  Peter  had  made  a  few  re- 
marks to  Ananias, 
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majority  are  out  of  gutters  and  prisons,  the  "  divine  scheme'* 
is  a  success. 

According  to  thb  system  of  logic,  if  there  were  a  few  more 
unfortunates — if  there  was  just  a  litde  more  evil  than  good  — 
then  we  would  be  driven  to  acknowledge  that  the  worid  was 
created  by  an  infinitely  malevolent  bdng. 

As  a  matter  of  iaA,  the  history  of  the  worid  has  been  such 
that  not  only  your  theologians  but  your  aposdes,  and  not  only 
your  aposdes  but  your  prophets,  and  not  only  your  prophets 
but  your  Jehovah,  have  all  been  forced  to  account  for  the  evil, 
the  injustice  and  the  suffering,  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart  and  the  wiles  and  machi- 
nations of  a  malevolent  being  second  only  in  power  to  Jehovah 
himseUl 

Agam  and  again  you  have  called  me  to  account  for  "  mere 
suggestions  and  assertions  without  proof";  and  yet  your  re- 
marks are  filled  with  assertions  and  mere  suggestions  without 
proo£ 

You  admit  that  "  great  believers  are  not  able  to  explain  the 
inequalities  of  adjustment  between  human  beings  and  the 
conditions  in  which  they  have  been  set  down  to  work  out 
their  destiny.'* 

How  do  you  know  "  that  they  have  been  set  down  to  work 
out  their  destiny"  ?  If  that  was,  and  is,  the  purpose,  then  the 
being  who  settied  the  "  destiny,"  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  "  worked  out,"  is  responsible  for  all  that  happens. 

And  is  this  the  end  of  your  argument,  "  That  you  are  not 
able  to  exphun  the  inequalities  of  adjustment  between  human 
brings  "  ?  Is  the  solution  of  this  problem  beyond  your  power? 
Does  the  bible  shed  no  light  ?  Is  the  Christian  in  the  presence 
of  thb  question  as  dumb  as  the  agnostic?  When  the  injustice 
of  this  world  is  so  flagrant  that  you  cannot  harmonize  that 
awful  faA  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  infinite  God,  do 
you  not  see  that  you  have  surrendered,  or  at^  least  that  you 
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This  certainly  is  a  morning  star.  Let  me  take  this  statement, 
let  me  hold  it  as  a  torch,  and  by  its  light  I  beg  of  you  to  read 
die  bible  once  ^;ain. 

Is  it  in  accordance  with  reason  that  an  infinitely  good  and 
loving  God  would  drown  a  world  that  he  had  taken  no  means 
to  dvilize — to  whom  he  had  given  no  bible,  no  gospel, — 
taught  no  scientific  &A  and  in  which  the  seeds  of  art  had  not 
been  sown ;  that  he  would  create  a  worid  that  ought  to  be 
drowned  ?  That  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  would  create  a  rival, 
knowing  that  the  rival  would  fill  perdition  with  countless  souls 
destined  to  suffer  eternal  pain  ?  Is  it  according  to  common 
sense  that  an  infinitely  good  God  would  order  some  of  his 
children  to  kill  others  ?  That  he  would  command  soldiers  to 
rip  open  with  the  sword  of  war  the  bodies  of  women — wreak- 
ing vengeance  on  babes  unborn  ?  Is  it  according  to  reason 
that  a  good,  loving,  compassionate,  and  just  God  would  estab- 
lish slavery  among  men,  and  that  a  pure  God  would  uphold 
polygamy?  Is  it  according  to  common  sense  that  he  who 
wished  to  make  men  merciful  and  loving  would  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  so  that  his  altars  would  be  wet  with  the 
blood  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves?  Is  it  according  to  reason 
that  a  good  God  would  mfliA  tortures  upon  his  ignorant  chil- 
dren— that  he  would  torture  animals  to  death — and  b  it  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  and  reason  that  this  God  would 
create  coundess  billions  of  people  knowing  that  they  would  be 
eternally  damned  ? 

What  b  common  sense  I  Is  it  the  result  of  observation,  rea- 
son and  experience,  or  b  it  the  child  of  credulity  ? 

There  b  thb  curious  &A :  The  fiir  past  and  the  &r  fiiture 
seem  to  belong  to  the  miraculous  and  the  monstrous.  The 
present,  as  a  rule,  b  the  realm  of  common  sense.  If  you  say 
to  a  man:  "Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  dead  were 
raised,"  he  will  reply :  "  Yes,  I  know  that"  And  if  you  say  : 
^' A  hundred  thousand  years  from  now  all  the  dead  will  be 
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How  much  better  would  it  have  been  if  Jehovah  had  said  a 
few  things  on  these  subjeAs.  '  It  always  seemed  wonderful  to  me 
that  he  spent  several  days  and  nights  on  Mount  Sinai  expkun- 
ing  to  Moses  how  he  could  deteA  the  presence  of  leprosy, 
without  once  thinking  to  give  him  a  prescription  for  its  cure.  § 

There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  opportunities  for 
this  God  to  withdraw  from  these  questions  the  shadow  and  the 
cloud.  When  Jehovah  out  of  the  whirlwind  asked  questions 
of  Job,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  Job  had  asked 
and  Jehovah  had  answered. 

You  say  that  we  should  be  governed  by  evidence  and  by 
common  sense.  Then  you  tell  us  that  the  questions  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reason,  and  with  which  common  sense  has 
nothing  to  do.  If  we  then  ask  for  an  explanation,  you  reply 
in  the  scornful  challenge  of  Dante. 

You  seem  to  imagine  that  every  man  who  gives  an  opinion^ 
lakes  his  solemn  oath  that  the  opinion  is  the  absolute  end  of 
all  investigation  on  that  subjeA. 

In  my  opinion,  Shakespeare  was,  intelleAually,  the  greatest 
of  the  human  race,  and  my  intention  was  simply  to  express 
that  view.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  one  would  sup- 
pose that  I  thought  Shakespeare  a  greater  a^or  than  Garrick, 
a  more  wonderful  composer  than  Wagner,  a  better  violinist 
than  Remenyi,  or  a  heavier  man  than  Daniel  Lambert  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  you  were  misled  by  my  words  and  really 
supposed  that  I  intended  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  a  greater 
general  than  Caesar.  But,  after  all,  your  criticism  has  no  pos- 
sible bearing  on  the  point  at  issue.  Is  it  an  effort  to  avoid 
that  which  cannot  be  met  ?  The  real  question  is  this :  If  we 
cannot  account  for  Christ  without  a  miracle,  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  Shakespeare?  Dr.  Field  took  the  ground  that 
Christ  himself  was  a  miracle ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  account 
for  such  a  being  in  any  natural  way ;  and,  guided  by  common 
e,  guided  by  the  rule  of  investigation  such  as  common 
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mous,  and  fidse?  Why  should  her  life  be  destroyed  because 
of  his?  Why  should  she  be  chained  to  a  criminal  and  an  out- 
cast? Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophic  than  this.  Why 
fin  the  world  with  the  children  of  indifference  and  hatred? 

The  marriage  contnA '  is  the  most  important,  the  most 
sacred,  that  human  beings  can  make.  It  will  be  sacredly  kept 
by  good  men  and  by  good  women.  But  if  a  loving  woman  — 
tender,  noble,  and  true  —  makes  th'is  contraA  with  a  man 
whom  she  believed  to  be  worthy  of  all  respeA  and  love,  and 
who  is  found  to  be  a  cruel,  worthless  wretch,  why  should  her 
fife  be  lost? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
contraft  leads  to  its  violation,  forms  an  excuse  for  immorality, 
eats  out  the  very  heart  of  truth,  and  gives  to  vice  that  which 
alone  belongs  to  love  ? 

But  in  order  that  you  may  know  why  the  objeAion  was 
raised,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  &A  that  Christ  offered  a 
reward,  not  only  in  thb  world  but  in  another,  to  any  hus- 
band who  would  desert  his  wife.  And  do  you  know  that 
this  hideous  offer  caused  millions  to  desert  their  wives  and 
children? 

Theologians  have  the  habit  of  using  names  instead  of  argu- 
ments— of  appealing  to  some  man,  great  in  some  direAion,  to 
estabUsh  their  creed ;  but  we  all  know  that  no  man  is  great 
enough  to  be  an  authority,  except  in  that  particular  domain  in 
which  he  won  his  eminence ;  and  we  all  know  that  great  men 
are  not  great  in  all  direAions.  Bacon  died  a  believer  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy.  Tycho  Brahe  kept  an  imbe- 
cile in  hb  service,  putting  down  with  great  care  the  words  that 
fen  from  the  hanging  lip  of  idiocy,  and  then  endeavored  to  put 
them  together  in  a  way  to  form  prophesies.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
believed  in  witchcraft  not  only,  but  in  its  lowest  and  most  vul- 
gar forms ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  examined 
the  entraik  of  birds  to  find  the  secrets  of  the  fiiture. 
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been  left  greater  room  for  the  career  of  human  thought,  had  no 
revdatioa  been  made? 

You  say  that  "  you  have  known  a  person  who  after  studying 
the  old  dasucal  or  Olympian  religion  for  a  third  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, at  length  began  to  hope  that  he  had  some  partial  compre- 
hension of  it — some  inkling  of  what  is  meant*'  You  say  th'is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand 
the  biUe.  If  it  b  so  difficult,  why  do  you  call  it  a  revebtion  ? 
And  yet,  according  to  your  creed,  the  man  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  revelation  and  believe  it,  or  who  does  not  believe 
it,  whether  he  understands  it  or  not,  b  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
everlasting  pain.    Ought  not  the  revebtion  to  be  revealed  ? 

In  order  to  escape  from  the  &A  that  Christ  denounced  the 
chosen  people  of  God  as  "a  generation  of  vipers"  and  as 
*'  whited  sepulchres,"  you  take  the  ground  that  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  not  the  chosen  people.  Of  what  blood  were 
they  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  were  not  the  people.  Can 
you  deny  that  Christ  addressed  the  chosen  people  when  he  said  : 
*' Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that 
are  sent  unto  thee"  ? 

You  have  called  me  to  an  account  for  what  I  said  in  regard 
to  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Ftrsi,  I  am  charged  with  having 
said  that  the  Aposdes  conceived  the  idea  of  having  all  things 
in  common,  and  you  denounce  this  as  an  interpobtion  ;  second^ 
*' that  motives  of  prudence  are  stated  as  a  matter  of  &A  to  have 
influenced  the  ofiending  couple" — and  thb  b  charged  as  an 
interpobtion ;  and,  third,  that  I  stated  that  the  aposdes  sent  for 
the  wife  of  Ananias — and  thb  b  charaderized  as  a  pure  in- 
ventiofL 

To  me  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  having 
all  things  in  common  was  conceived  by  those  who  had  nothing, 
or  had  the  least,  and  not  by  those  who  had  plenty.  In  the 
last  .verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  AAs,  you  will  find 
thb: 
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••AoaBlas  fdldovB  and  cavtvptlM  (host;  ....  and  tlM  yoans  mca 
araM,  wooad  him  «^  and  cwifad  him  ovi,  and  buried  him.  And  it  was  about 
tht  apaea  of  thma  hovn  after,  when  his  wif t.  DOt  koovinc  vhat  was  dooa,  casM 

IlL" 

Whereupon  Peter  sud : 

**•  Ten  OM  whether  j«  sold  tha  land  for  so  much  r*  Aad  ihe  said,  •  Yea,  for 
aomoch.*  Theo  Peter  lald  oato her,  •  How  is  it  that  je have  acrecd  together  to 
tempt  the  spirit  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  the  feet  of  them  which  have  boricd  thj 
tosbaad  aie  at  the  door,  and  shaU  carry  thee  out.*  Then  fell  she  down  straicht^ 
waj  at  his  feet,  and  yl^ded  vp  the  ghost;  and  the  joung  men  came  in,  and 
foand  her  dead,  and,  carrying  her  forth,  baried  her  by  her  huaband." 

The  only  obje^Uon  found  to  thb  is,  that  I  inferred  that  the 
apostles  had  sent  for  her.  Sending  for  her  was  not  the  offence. 
Thefiulure  to  tell  her  what  had  happened  to  her  husband 
was  the  offence — keeping  hb  fiite  a  secret  from  her  in  order 
that  she  might  be  caught  in  the  same  net  that  had  been  set  for 
her  husband  by  Jehovah.  This  was  the  offence.  Thb  was 
the  mean  and  cruel  thing  to  which  I  objeAed.  Have  you  an- 
swered that? 

Of  course,  I  fieel  sure  that  the  thing  never  occurred — the 
probability  being  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  never  lived  and 
never  died.  It  b  probably  a  story  invented  by  the  early 
diurch  to  make   the  colleAion   of  subscriptions  somewhat 


And  yet,  we  find  a  man  in  the  Nineteenth  century,  foremost 
of  hb  fellow-dtizens  in  the  aflairs  of  a  great  nation,  upholding 
thb  barbaric  view  of  God 

Let  me  b^  of  you  to  use  your  reason  "  according  to  the 
rule  suggested  by  common  sense."  Let  us  do  what  little  we 
can  to  rescue  the  reputation,  even  of  a  Jewbh  myth,  from  the 
calumnies  of  Ignorance  and  Fear. 

So,  again,  I  am  charged  with  having  given  certain  words  as 
a  quotation  from  the  bible  in  which  two  passages  are  combined 
—  "They  who  believe  and  are  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and 
they  who  believe  not  shall  be  damned.  And  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hb 
angeb.'' 
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fieved  it,  but  they  were  not  inteUeAuaL"  Is  not  thb  a  mm 
sefuifurf    The  question  is  :  Were  they  a  loving  people? 

Does  history  show  that  there  is  a  moral  governor  of  the 
worid  ?  What  witnesses  shall  we  call  f  The  billions  of  slaves 
who  were  paid  with  blows? — the  coundcss  mothers  whose 
babes  were  sold?  Have  we  time  to  examine  the  Waldenses, 
the  Covenanters  of  Scodand,  the  Catholics  of  Irebnd,  the  vic- 
tims of  St  Bartholomew,  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  all  those 
who  have  died  in  flames  ?  Shall  we  hear  the  story  of  Bruno? 
Shan  we  ask  Servetus?  Shall  we  ask  the  millions  sbughtered 
by  Christian  swords  in  America — all  die  viAims  of  ambition, 
of  perjury,  of  ignorance,  of  superstition  and  revenge,  of  storm 
and  earthquake,  of  fiimine,  flood  and  fire  ? 

Can  all  the  agonies  and  crimes,  can  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  world  be  answered  by  reading  the  "  noble  Psalm  "  in  which 
are  found  the  words  :  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  so 
I  will  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me?"  Do  you  prove 
the  truth  of  these  fine  words,  thb  honey  of  Trebizond,  by  the 
viAims  of  religious  persecution  ?  Shall  we  hear  the  sighs  and 
sobs  of  Siberia? 

Anodier  thmg.  Why  should  you,  from  the  page  of  Greek 
history,  with  die  sponge  of  your  judgment,  wipe  out  all  names 
but  one,  and  tell  us  that  the  most  powerful  mind  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  was  that  of  Aristode  I  How  did  you  ascertain  this 
faB,  ?  Is  it  not  iair  to  suppose  that  you  merely  intended  to  say 
that,  according  to  your  view,  Aristode  had  the  most  powerfiil 
mind  among  all  the  philosophers  of  Greece  ?  I  should  not  call 
attention  to  thb,  except  for  your  criticbm  on  a  like  remark  of 
mine  as  to  the  intelleAual  superiority  of  Shakespeare.  But  if 
you  knew  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  finding  out  your  meaning, 
iirom  your  words,  you  would  pardon  me  for  calling  attention  to 
a  single  line  from  Aristode:  "Clearness  b  the  virtue  of 
style.'* 

To  me  Epicurus  seems  &r  greater  than  Aristode.     He  had 
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clearer  vision.  His  cheek  was  closer  to  the  breast  of  nature, 
and  he  planted  his  philosophy  nearer  to  the  bed-rock  of&A. 
He  was  praAical  enough  to  know  that  virtue  is  the  means  and 
happiness  the  end  ;  that  the  highest  philosophy  is  the  art  of 
living.  He  was  wise  enough  to  say  that  nothing  is  of  the  slight- 
est value  to  man  that  does  not  increase  or  preserve  hb  well* 
being,  and  he  was  great  enough  to  know  and  courageous 
enough  to  declare  that  all  the  gods  and  ghosts  were  monstrous 
phantoms  bom  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

I  still  insist  that  human  afleAion  is  the  foundation  of  the  idea 
of  immortality  ;  that  love  was  the  first  to  speak  that  word,  no 
matter  whether  they  who  spoke  it  were  savage  or  dvilized, 
Egyptian  or  Greek.  But  if  we  are  tnunortal — if  there  be  an- 
other world — why  was  it  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Certainly,  the  authors  of  that  book  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  it  from  the  Egyptians.  Why  was  it  not  revealed  by 
Jehovah  ?  Why  did  he  waste  his  time  in  giving  orders  for  the 
consecration  of  priests — in  saying  that  they  must  have  sheep's 
blood  put  on  their  right  ears  and  on  their  right  thumbs  and  on 
their  right  big  toes  ?  Could  a  God  with  any  sense  of  humor 
give  such  direAions,  or  watch  without  huge  laughter  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  ceremony  ?  In  order  to  see  the  beauty,  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  such  a  consecration,  is  it  essential  to 
be  in  a  state  of  "  reverential  calm  ?  " 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Christ  did  not  tell  of  another  world 
distin6Uy,  clearly,  without  parable,  and  without  the  mist  of 
metaphor? 

The  fadt  is  that  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  as  a 
glittering  guess — a  possible  perhaps — but  as  a  dear  and 
demonstrated  truth  for  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ 

If  the  Old  Testament  proves  anything,  it  b  that  death  ends 
all.     And  the  New  Testament,  by  basing  immortality  on  die 
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resuireAion  of  the  body,  but  "  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to 
our  ear  and  breaks  it  to  our  hope.*' 

In  my  Reply  to  Dr.  Field,  I  said :  '*  The  truth  b,  that  no 
one  can  jusdy  be  held  responsible  for  his  thoughts.  The  brain 
thinks  without  asking  our  consent ;  we  believe,  or  disbelieve, 
without  an  effort  of  the  wilL  Belief  is  a  result  It  is  the  effeA 
of  evidence  upon  the  mind.  The  scales  turn  in  spite  of  him 
who  watches.  There  is  no  opportunity  of  being  honest  or 
cEshonest  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion.  The  conclusion  b 
cntirdy  independent  of  desire.  We  must  believe,  or  we  must 
<loabl«  in  ^ite  of  what  we  wish,** 

Does  the  brain  think  widiout  our  consent  ?  Gm  we  control 
our  thought  f  Can  we  tell  what  we  are  going  to  think  to- 
mofTow? 

Can  we  stop  thinking  ? 

Is  belief  the  result  of  that  which  to  us  b  evidence,  or  is  it  a 
produA  of  the  win  ?  Can  the  scales  in  which  reason  weighs 
evidence  be  turned  by  the  will  ?  Why  then  should  evidence 
be  weighed  f  If  it  all  depends  on  the  will,  what  b  evidence? 
Is  there  any  opportunity  of  being  dishonest  in  the  formation 
of  an  opinion  f  Must  not  the  man  who  forms  the  opinion 
know  what  it  b?  He  cannot  knowingly  cheat  himseUl  He 
cannot  be  deceived  with  dice  that  he  loads.  He  cannot  play 
un&irly  at  solitaire  without  knowing  that  he  has  lost  the  game. 
He  cannot  knowingly  weigh  with  ialse  scales  and  believe  in  the 
corrcAnesi  of  the  result 

You  have  not  even  attempted  to  answer  my  arguments  upon 
these  points,  but  you  have  unconsciously  avoided  them.  You 
did  not  attack  the  citadeL  In  military  parbnce,  you  pro- 
ceeded to  "shell  the  woods.'*  The  noise  b  precisely  the  same 
as  though  every  shot  had  been  direAed  against  the  enemy's 
position,  but  the  result  b  not  You  do  not  seem  willing  to 
implicitly  trust  die  correAness  of  your  aim.  You  prefer  to 
place  the  target  after  the  shot 
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The  questioo  b  whetber  the  wiO  knowingly  can  chauq;e  evi- 
dence, and  whether  dieie  b  any  <4>poitanity  of  being  dirfionest 
in  the  formatioo  of  an  opinion.  You  have  chai^;ed  the  issue. 
Yon  have  erased  die  word  fonnation  and  interpolated  the 
word  eiquession. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  has  given  an  opinion,  knowing 
that  it  b  not  based  on  any  b£L  Can  you  say  diat  he  has 
given  hb  opinion?  The  moment  a  prgw&ce  b  known  to  be  m 
prejudice,  it  disaf^pears.  Ignorance  b  die  soil  in  whidi  pcqu* 
dice  must  grow.  Toudied  by  a  ray  of  light,  it  dies.  The 
judgment  of  man  may  be  warped  by  prejudice  and  pasnon, 
but  it  cannot  be  consciously  warped.  It  b  impossible  for  any 
man  to  be  influenced  by  a  known  prejudice,  because  a  known 
prgudice  cannot  exist 

I  am  not  contending  that  all  opinions  have  been  hooesdy 
expressed.  What  I  contend  b  that  when  a  dishonest  opinioa 
has  been  expressed  it  b  not  the  opinion  that  was  formed. 

The  cases  suggested  by  you  are  not  in  point  Fadieis  are 
honesdy  swayed,  if  really  swayed,  by  love ;  and  queens  and 
judges  have  pretended  to  be  swayed  by  die  h^[hest  motives^ 
by  the  dearest  evidence,  in  order  that  they  might  kill  rivah, 
reap  rewards,  and  gratify  revei^e.  But  what  has  all  dib  to 
do  with  the  fatS,  that  he  who  watches  die  scales  in  whidi  evi* 
dence  b  weighed  knows  die  a£hial  resuk? 

Let  us  examine  your  case :  If  a  &ther  b  comsciausfy  swayed 
by  hb  love  for  hb  son,  and  for  that  reason  sajrs  that  hb  son  is 
innocent,  then  he  has  not  expressed  hb  opinion.  If  he  b  un- 
consdously  swayed  and  says  that  hb  son  b  innocent,  then  he 
has  expressed  hb  opinion.  In  both  instances  hb  opinion 
was  independent  of  hb  will;  but  in  the  first  instance  be 
did  not  express  hb  (4>inion.  You  wiO  certainly  see  this 
dbtinftion  between  the  fonnation  and  the  expresaon  of  an 
(pinion. 

The  same  argument  a{^>lies  to  the  man  who  consciously  has 
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mmiMmimL  Tlie  wJ  of  one  wfci  tMoks  dnt  he  las  inrmted 
or  discov^crea  wbat  b  caflca  pupdoal  motiOH,  b  not  at  nnlt. 
The  man,  if  honest,  has  been  misled;  if  not  honest,  he  en- 
deavon  to  mislead  odicfs.  There  b  prqwfice,  and  prgoifice 
does  raise  a  clamor,  and  the  intdleA  b  affsAed  and  the  jodlg^ 
ment  b  darkened  and  the  opinion  b  deformed ;  but  the  ptfjiH 
dice  b  real  and  die  damor  b  sincere  and  the  jnd^pment  b 
nprigbt  and  the  opinion  b  honest. 

The  jpteBeft  b  not  always  supreme.  It  b  sorroonded  bj 
doods.  It  sometimes  sits  in  darkness.  It  b  often  misled — 
sometimes,  in  supasliOoos  fear,  it  abdicates.  It  b  not  always 
a  white  %ht.  The  passions  and  preyudioes  are  prismatic — 
they  color  thoi^ts.  Desires  betray  die  juc^ment  and  cun- 
ningly mislead  the  wilL 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  bA  of  responability  b  in  danger 
unless  it  rests  upon  die  wiD,  and  thb  will  you  regard  as  some- 
thing  without  a  cause,  fringing  into  being  in  some  mysterious. 
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wmy.  whhoul  bAtr  or  modier.  withoul  seed  or  soil,  or  rain  or 
%liL  Yoa  nmsl  admit  that  nan  b  m  ooocfitiooed  bcii^ — that 
be  has  wants.  obfeAs.  ends»  and  dms»  and  that  these  are  grati- 
fied and  altainrd  only  by  die  ose  of  means^  Do  not  these 
wants  and  these  objedb  have  somediing  to  do  widi  die  wiD, 
and  does  not  the  intdleA  baTe  somctfaing  to  do  widi  die 
means?  Isnot  the  wiOa  prodnfi?  Indqxndendy  of  coodi- 
dons,  can  it  exist?  Is  it  not  necessarily  produced?  Behind 
every  wish  and  thought,  every  dream  and  fimcy,  every  fear 
and  hope,  are  there  not  ooundess  causes?  Man  feeb  shame. 
What  does  dus  prove?  He  pities  lumseUl  What  docs  this 
demonstrate? 

The  dark  continent  of  modve  and  deare  has  never  been  ex- 
plored. In  the  brain,  that  wondrous  world  widi  one  inhabit- 
ant, there  are  recesses  dim  and  dark,  treacherous  sands  and 
dai^;erous  shores,  where  seeming  sirens  tempt  and  &de; 
tteams  diat  rise  in  unknown  lands  firom  hidden  ^rii^;s, 
strai^  seas  widi  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  resstless  billows  urged 
by  storms  of  flame,  profound  and  awful  depths  hidden  by  mist 
of  dreams,  obscure  and  phantom  realms  where  vague  and 
fearful  thii^  are  half  revealed,  jungles  where  passion's  tigers 
crouch,  and  skies  of  doud  and  blue  where  fimdes  fly  with 
painted  wii^  that  dazzle  and  mislead ;  and  die  poor  sovereign 
of  diis  piAured  world  b  led  by  old  desires  and  ancient  hates, 
and  stained  by  crimes  of  many  vanished  years,  and  pushed  by 
hands  that  loi^  ago  were  dust,  until  he  feeb  like  some  be- 
wildered  sbve  that  Mockery  has  throned  and  crowned. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  mind  of  man  b  perfeA — that  it  b 
not  afleAed  by  desires,  colored  by  hopes,  weakened  by  fears, 
deformed  by  ignorance  and  distorted  by  superstition.  But  all 
thb  has  nothing  to  do  widi  the  innocence  of  (4>inion. 

It  may  be  that  die  Thugs  were  taught  that  murder  b  inno- 
cent ;  but  did  the  teachers  believe  what  they  Uught?  Did  the 
pupib  bdieve  the  teachen?    Did  not  Jdiovah  teach  that  die 
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aA  tfiat  we  describe  as  munler  vas  a  duty?  Were  noC  hb 
teachings  praAiced  hy  Moses  and  Josfaoa  and  Jq>lidiah  and 
Samuel  and  David?  Were  diey  honest?  But  wfaathasal 
thb  to  do  widi  the  point  at  issue  ? 

Society  has  the  right  to  proted  itsdf^  even  from  honest  mor- 
derers  and  conscientious  thieves.  The  hdk£  of  the  criminal 
does  not  disarm  society ;  it  proteds  itsdf  from  him  as  from  a 
pdsonous  serpent,  or  from  a  beast  diat  fives  on  human  fledi. 
We  are  under  no  obligation  to  stand  still  and  allow  ouiadves 
to  be  murdered  by  one  who  honestly  thinks  that  it  b  his  du^ 
to  take  our  lives.  And  yet  according  to  your  argument,  we 
have  no  right  to  defend  oursdves  from  honest  Thugs.  Was 
Saul  of  Tarsus  a  Thug  when  he  persecuted  Christians  *'even 
unto  strange  cities"  ?  Is  die  Thug  of  India  m<xe  ferocious 
than  Torquemada,  die  Thug  of  Spain  ? 

If  belief  depends  upon  the  wiD,  can  all  men  have  corred 
opinions  who  will  to  have  them  ?  AQs  are  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording to  their  consequences,  and  not  according  to  die  inten- 
tions of  the  aAors.  Honest  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  opin- 
ions dishonestly  expressed  may  be  right 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  passion  and  prejudice,  die 
reckless  "pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  of  will  and  judg- 
ment," sway  the  mind,  that  die  opinions  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  your  Remarks  to  me  are  not  your  opinions?  Cer- 
tainly you  will  admit  that  in  all  probabiUty  you  have  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  if  so,  can  the  opinions  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed, according  to  your  argument,  be  honest  ?  My  lack  of 
confidence  in  your  argument  gives  me  perfeA  confidence  in 
your  candor.  You  may  remember  the  philosopher  who  re- 
tained his  reputation  for  veracity,  in  spite  of  die  bA  that  he 
kept  saying  :  "There  is  no  truth  in  man." 

Are  only  those  opinions  honest  that  are  formed  widiout  any 
interference  of  passion,  affeflion,  habit  or  &ncy  ?  What  wouki 
the  opinion  of  a  man  without  passions,  affeftions,  or  fancies  be 
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worth  ?  The  akfaemist  gave  op  hb  search  for  an  universal  sol- 
vent upon  being  asked  in  what  kind  of  vessel  he  expeAed  to 
keep  it  when  SmukL 

It  may  be  adnutted  diat  Bid  "  shows  us  how  the  life  of  Dante 
co-operated  widi  his  extraordinary  natural  gifts  and  capabilities 
to  make  him  what  be  was,"  but  does  thb  tend  to  show  that 
Dante  chaiq^ed  his  (4>inioos  by  an  aA  of  his  will,  or  that  he 
reached  honest  OfHiuons  by  knowingly  using  £ilse  weights  and 
measures? 

You  must  admit  that  the  opinions,  habits  and  religions  of 
men  depend,  at  least  in  some  degree,  on  race,  occupation,  train- 
ing and  capadty.  Is  not  every  thoughtful  man  compeDedOo 
agree  with  Edgar  Fawcett,  in  whose  brain  are  united  the  beauty 
of  the  poet  and  die  subdety  of  the  logician, 

**  Wbo  Met  hom  vke  bcr  vcoom  wmks 
On  tb«  f  ran  bab«  bcfora  it  tpcsks, 
Aad  Ww  Wfditj  Miilam 
Whh  slKMllj  hands  dttt  mch  twom  frsvw"  f 

Why  do  you  hold  the  intelleA  criminally  responsible  ibr 
Ofnnioos,  when  you  admit  that  it  b  controlled  by  the  will  ? 
And  why  do  yon  hold  the  will  req)oiisible,  when  you  insist  that 
it  is  swayed  by  the  passions  and  affedions  ?  But  all  this  has 
notlmig  to  do  widi  die  b&  that  every  opinion  has  been  hoo- 
esdy  fcMined,  whether  honcsdy  expressed  or  noL 

No  one  pretends  that  all  governments  have  been  honesdy 
formed  and  honesdy  administered.  All  vices,  and  some  vir- 
tues are  represented  in  most  nations.  In  my  opinion  a  repuUic 
b  br  better  than  a  monarchy.  The  ItgaUy  expressed  will  of 
the  peopk  b  die  only  rightftd  wovereigiL  Thb  sovereignty, 
however,  does  not  embrace  the  realm  of  thought  or  opinion. 
In  that  world,  each  human  being  b  a  sovereign, —  throned  and 
crowned  :  One  b  a  majority.  The  good  dtizens  of  that  r«klm 
give  to  others  all  rights  that  they  daim  for  themsdves,  mM 
diose  who  appeal  to  force  are  the  only  trdtors. 
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The  existence  of  theological  despotisms,  of  God-anointed 
kingSy  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  a  known  prejudice  can 
determine  the  weight  of  evidence.  When  men  were  ao 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  God  would  destroy  them  un- 
less they  burned  heretics^  they  lighted  the  £igots  in  sdf- 
defence. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  man  b  not  responsible  for  lus  opinions, 
I  charaAerized  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  as  infiunous. 
So,  it  b  perfedUy  dear  to  me,  that  it  would  be  the  infiuny  of 
in&mies  for  an  infinite  bemg  to  create  vast  numbers  of  men 
knowing  that  they  would  sufier  eternal  pain.  If  an  infinite 
God  creates  a  man  on  purpose  to  damn  him,  or  creates  him 
knowing  that  he  will  be  damned,  b  not  the  crime  die  same? 
We  make  mbtakes  and  failures  because  we  are  finite ;  but  can 
you  concdve  of  any  excuse  for  an  infinite  being  who  creates 
£ulures  ?  If  you  had  the  power  to  change,  by  a  wish,  m  statue 
into  a  human  being,  and  you  knew  that  thb  being  would  die 
without  a  "change  of  heart"  and  suffer  endless  pain,  what 
would  you  do? 

Can  you  think  of  any  excuse  for  an  earthly  &ther,  who, 
having  wealth,  learning  and  lebure,  leaves  hb  own  children  in 
ignorance  and  darkness  ?  Do  you  believe  that  a  God  of  infi- 
nite wbdom,  justice  and  love,  called  countless  generations  of 
men  into  being,  knowing  that  they  would  be  used  as  fiid  for 
the  eternal  fire? 

Many  will  regret  that  you  did  not  give  your  views  upon  the , 
main  questions  —  the  principal  issues  —  involved,  instead  of 
calling  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  unimportant  If  men 
were  dbcussing  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Franco-PnissiaB 
war,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  a  third  person  to  in- 
terrupt the  argument  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attentfon  to  a 
misspelled  word  in  the  terms  of  surrender. 

If  we  admit  that  man  is  responsible  for  hb  opinions  and  hb 
thoughts,  and  that  his  will  is  perfeAly  fi^ee,  still  these  admis- 
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sions  do  not  even  tend  to  prove  the  inapiiation  of  the  bible,  or 
the  '*  divine  scheme  of  redemption.*' 

In  my  judgment,  die  days  of  the  supernatural  are  numbered. 
The  dogma  of  inspiradon  must  be  abandoned.  As  man  ad- 
vances,— as  hb  intelleA  enlarges, — as  his  knowledge  increases, 
— as  hb  ideab  become  nobler,  the  bibles  and  creeds  will  lose 
their  authority — the  miraculous  will  be  dassed  with  the  im- 
possible, and  the  idea  of  special  providence  will  be  discarded. 
Thousands  of  religions  have  perished,  innumerable  gods  have 
<iied,  and  why  should  die  religion  of  our  time  be  exempt  from 
the  common  £ite? 

Creeds  cannot  remain  permanent  in  a  world  in  which  knowl- 
edge increases.  Sdence  and  superstition  cannot  pcauaiUy 
occupy  the  same  brain.  Thb  b  an  age  of  investigation,  of 
discovery  and  thought  Science  destroys  the  dogmas  that 
mislead  the  mind  and  waste  the  energies  of  man.  It  poinu 
out  die  ends  that  can  be  accomplished ;  ukcs  into  onsidera- 
tioo  die  limits  of  our  faculties ;  fixes  our  attention  on  the  aflaini 
of  thb  world,  and  ereAs  beacons  of  warning  on  the  dangerous 
shoreSb  It  seeks  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  health,  to  the 
end  that  life  may  be  enriched  and  lengthenfrd.  and  it  rfrads 
ivitfa  a  smile  thb  passage : . 


**Aad  God  «rB«tfet  wp&Aal  minfdkM  bj  tbt  kaadi  U  Paul,  w  itM  if/m  \M 
bodf  wcm  bfoacbt  Bato  the  mdk  baadhtrdhicf i  or  h««*m.  m^  <^  ^m^vm  4»- 
pifUd  CffOfli  ttw,  and  tht  cvO  apirks  west  o«t  «#  tiiCM.* 

Sdence  b  the  enemy  of  fear  and  credulity.  It  i/jvit^  umv*%- 
tigation,  challenges  die  reason,  «tr'.*jla«i  m^i^iry,  ^lA  wel- 
comes the  tmbdiever.  It  seeks  to  give  (»d  ^A  ^yt*^,  mA 
laim^nt,  edocatioo  and  libexty  to  the  husrAf*  r^^  Jt  w*^J^t^% 
cjftry  b&  and  every  truth.  It  fau  forriitljtd  a  ^/vf/l»•v^i  U^ 
mondsy  a  pUlosopby  for  the  guiidvyue  'J  ^fikJt  Vt^^u  «JII 
books  it  sdefb  die  goc^  and  frcpta  a!  ^^/r^^  t}^  u^  U 
seeks  to  dviEze  the  homaa  fMce  Vx  ^^  *yJjfjy'<fjf/iA  'M  ^i^  m 
tcllefi  and  heart.     It  ns&ies  ^r^rj^i  w^   tot^bf  wA  0^  4/muim 
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—  ghfii^  vcnoe  and  expresaon  to  every  nobk  thought  The 
mysterious  does  not  exdte  the  feeling  of  worslup,  but  the  am* 
iHtioD  to  understand.  It  does  not  pray — it  works.  It  docs 
not  answer  inquiry  with  the  maCdous  cry  of  "blasphemy.** 
Its  fedings  are  not  hurt  by  contradiAion,  ndther  does  it  ask 
to  be  proteAed  by  law  from  the  laughter  of  heretics.  It  has 
tai^ht  man  that  he  cannot  walk  beyond  the  horizon — that  the 
questions  of  origin  and  destiny  cannot  be  answered — that  an 
infinite  personality  cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  bdng, 
and  that  the  truth  of  any  system  of  region  based  on  die  super- 
natural cannot  by  any  posability  be  established — such  a  re- 
Hgkm  not  bdng  within  the  domadn  of  evidence.  And,  above 
an,  it  teadies  that  all  our  duties  are  here — that  all  our  obl^- 
dons  are  to  sentient  beings ;  that  intdEgence,  guided  by  kind- 
ness, b  the  highest  posable  wisdom ;  and  that  **  man  beeves 
not  what  he  would,  but  what  he  can.'* 

And  after  all,  it  may  be  that  "to  ride  an  unbroken  horse 
with  the  reins  thrown  upon  his  neck'* — as  you  chai^  me  widi 
dobg — gives  a  greater  variety  of  sensations,  a  keener  ddight, 
and  a  better  prospeA  of  winning  the  race  than  to  sit  solemnly 
astride  of  a  dead  one,  in  "  a  deep  reverential  calm,**  with  the 
bridle  firmly  in  your  hand. 

Again  assuring  you  of  my  profound  TtspcA^  I  remain, 
Sincerdy  yours, 

Robert  G.  Ingkrsolu 
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Col.  Ingbrsoll  and  Cardinal  Maknino. 
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The  Gladstone-Ingersoll  Controversy. 


THE  CHURCH  ITS  OWN  WUNEbS. 


CAEDfllAI. 


'T^HE  Vaxkaa  OMOKiL  m  its  Decree  oo  FaiA  1 

\  wocds :  **  Tlie  Oivcb  rtsd^  by  its  marvdoiis  props^s* 
tion,  its  cmiufnt  siiw  titj,  its  mrrlmrtfible  Iiuitfulaejs  io  si 
good  dui^;s»  its  QthoRr  nm^  and  imrindble  stdbiE^f .  b  m  y 
aad  perpetual  motive  of  crofibtEty.  and  an  incfiragable  i 
of  its  own  DiTinel^atioQ."^  Its  Diraie  Founder  said :  "I 
am  the  Eght  of  the  world ;"  and,  to  His  Aposdea,  He  sad 
also,  "  Ye  are  the  %bt  of  the  world."  and  of  His  Chnidi  He 
added,  "  A  dtj  seated  oo  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.*'  The  Vatican 
Council  says,  *'  The  Church  b  its  own  witness^'*  My  pwpose 
b  to  draw  out  this  assertion  more  fnBy. 

These  words  affirm  dot  the  Chnrdi  b  sdf-evident,  as  Eflic 
b  to  the  eye,  and  throv^  sense,  to  the  intellect.  Next  to  the 
sun  at  noonday,  there  b  nothing  in  the  world  more  manifrst 
than  the  one  visible  Universal  Chnrch.  Both  the  £uth,and  the 
infiddity  of  the  world  bear  witness  to  it.  It  b  loved  and  hated, 
trusted  and  feared,  served  and  assaulted,  honored  and  blas- 
phemed :  it  b  Christ  or  Antichrist,  the  Kingdom  of  God  or 
•  "  Coost.  Dogm.  de  Fide  CathoSca,  c.  B. 
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beiDnpwe:k 

iaftdecL    If  k  fad  «r  wTharwtr.  fram  ^e  egmmoim:  k 

voald  be  tDrads  acTTf  aEoi  kape ;  bat  tsni  -voniif  nat  sof  a 

tkt  to  the  ciideace.  2isr  Fvaj  ^e  Tin-Trrr  a  sac^s 
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rf!&e  JiccfeguigrfAeyiL  Tim 
act  of  faith  b  at  ki^gijcjie  ac:  ^ae-nL  hoxAsl  ui  mid 
jaHifM.d  by  ribe  prooeaB  Mad  casnsxa,  rf  Ac  inaefag,  r£i&- 
Cfto  I  have  beea  a  cntac :  \f^wwijL  wmL  i  I  v-jL  I  vs^rume  a 
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oaa  be  uHESerese  begatm  tv^  ndt  ftdts  «f  A«e  ^'Afes  ? 
Win  he  aot  dean  the  ^ag^er  tsA  unrus  a^je  ^  Ve  tr»t>  aa«l 
if  he  desire,  wSL  he  SfSC  ai&iae  vs  tSue  mfie  t&ac  he  4<!»/«t  t^ 
fad  trve?  Ob  a  aori:  boB^  be  aViMiK£7  au5&r^ 
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to  a  moral  agent?  Can  it  be  indifferent  and  all  the  same  to 
us  whether  God  has  made  Himself  and  His  will  known  to  us 
or  not?  Is  there  no  attraction  in  light,  no  repulsion  in  dark- 
ness? Does  not  the  intrindc  and  eternal  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  make  itsdf  felt  in  spite  of  die  will?  Are  we  not  re* 
sponable  to  "receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it?*'  Neverthe- 
less, evidence  has  its  own  limits  and  quantities,  and  cannot  be 
made  more  or  less  by  any  act  of  the  wilL  And  yet,  what  b 
good  or  bad,  high  or  mean,  lovdy  or  hateful,  ennobling  or 
degrading,  must  attract  or  repd  men  as  they  are  better  or 
worse  in  their  moral  sense ;  for  an  equilibrium  between  good 
and  evil,  to  God  or  to  man,  b  impossible. 

The  last  act  of  my  reason,  then,  b  distinct  from  my  first  act 
ofiaith  precisely  in  thb:  so  long  as  I  was  uncertain  I  suspended 
the  inclination  of  my  will,  as  an  act  of  fiddi^  to  conscience 
and  of  loyalty  to  trudi ;  but  the  process  once  complete,  and 
the  conviction  once  attained,  my  will  imperativdy  constraint 
me  to  believe,  and  I  become  a  disdple  of  a  Divine  revdatioiL 
My  firiend  next  teUs  me  that  there  are  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  I  go  through  precisely  the  same  process  of  critical  ex- 
amination and  final  conviction,  the  last  act  of  reasoning  pre* 
ceding,  as  before,  the  first  act  of  fidth. 

He  then  teUs  me  that  there  b  a  Church  claiming  to  be 
divinely  founded,  divindy  guarded,  and  divindy  guided  in  its 
custody  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Once  more  I  have  the  same  twofold  process  of  reasoning 
and  of  believing  to  go  through. 

There  b,  however,  thb  difference  in  the  subject-matter : 
Christianity  b  an  order  of  supernatural  truth  appealing  intdr 
lectually  to  my  reason ;  the  Chrbtbn  Scriptures  are  voicdesSi 
and  need  a  witness.  They  cannot  prove  their  own  misrion, 
much  less  their  own  authentidty  or  inspiration.  But  th^ 
Church  is  vbible  to  the  eye,  audible  to  the  ear,  self-manifesting 
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and  sdf-anerting :  I  cannot  escape  from  it  If  I  go  to  the 
east»  it  is  there ;  if  I  go  to  the  west»  it  is  there  also.  If  I  stay 
at  home,  it  is  before  me,  seated  on  the  hill ;  if  I  turn  away 
firom  it,  I  am  surrounded  by  its  light  It  pursues  me  and  calls 
to  me.  I  cannot  deny  its  existence ;  I  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  it ;  I  must  either  listen  to  it  or  willfully  stop  my  ears ;  I  must 
lieed  it  or  defy  it,  love  it  or  hate  it  But  my  first  attitude 
towards  it  is  to  try  it  with  forensic  strictness,  neither  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  Christ  nor  Antichrist  till  I  have  tested  its 
origin,  dsum,  and  character.  Let  us  take  down  the  case  in 
short-hand. 

I.  It  says  that  it  interpenetrates  all  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ised worid.  In  some  it  holds  the  whole  nation  in  its  unity,  in 
others  it  holds  fewer  ;  but  in  all  it  is  present,  vbible,  audible,  • 
naturalized,  and  known  as  the  one  Catholic  Church,  a  name 
that  none  can  appropriate.  Though  oflen  claimed  and  con- 
troversially assumed,  none  can  retain  it ;  it  falls  off.  The 
world  knows  only  one  Catholic  Church,  and  always  restores 
the  name  to  the  right  owner. 

3.  It  is  not  a  national  body,  but  extra-national,  accused  of 
its  fomga  rebtions  and  foreign  dependence.  It  b  international, 
and  independent  in  a  supemational  unity. 

3.  In  fiaiith,  divine  worship,  sacred  ceremonial,  discipline, 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  b  the  same  in 
everyplace. 

4.  It  speaks  all  languages  in  the  civilized  world. 

5.  It  b  obedient  to  one  Head,  outside  of  all  nations,  except 
one  only ;  and  in  that  nation,  hb  headship  b  not  national  but 
wofld-wide. 

6.  The  world-wide  sympathy  of  the  Church  in  all  lands  with 
its  Head  has  been  manifested  in  our  days,  and  before  our  eyes, 
by  a  series  of  public  assemblages  in  Rome,  of  which  nothing 
ISkt  or  second  to  it  can  be  found.     In  1854,  350  Bishops  of  all 
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nations  surrounded  their  Head  when  he  defined  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  In  1862,  400  Bbhops  assembled  at  the  canonisa- 
tion of  the  Martyrs  of  Japan.  In  1867,  500  Bishops  came  to 
keep  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  St  Peter's  martyrdom.  In 
1870,  700  Bbhops  assembled  in  the  Vatican  CoundL  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1870,  the  Bishops  of  thirty  nations 
during  two  whole  hours  made  profession  of  fiuth  in  tiidr  owa 
languages,  kneeling  before  their  head.  Add  to  this,  that  ia 
1869,  in  the  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  Pius  IX.,  Rome  was  filled  for 
months  by  pilgrims  from  all  lands  in  Europe  and  beyond  the 
sea,  fi-om  the  Old  World  and  from  the  New,  bearing  all  manner 
of  gifts  and  oblations  to  the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church. 
To  this,  again,  must  be  added  the  world-wide  outcry  and  pro- 
test of  all  the  Catholic  unity  against  the  seizure  and  sacrilqie 
of  September,  1870,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  die  ItaEaa 
Revolution. 

7.  An  this  came  to  pass  not  only  by  reason  of  die  great 
love  of  the  Catholic  world  for  Pius  IX.,  but  because  they 
revered  him  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  For  that  undying  reason  the  same  events  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  time  of  Leo  XIII.  In  the  early  months  of 
this  year  Rome  was  once  more  filled  with  pilgrims  of  all 
nations,  coming  in  thousands  as  representatives  of  millions  in 
.'ill  nations,  to  celebrate  the  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  the  Sovere^ 
Pontiff.  The  courts  of  the  Vatican  could  not  find  room  ibr 
the  multitude  of  gifts  and  offerings  of  every  kind  which  were 
sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

8.  These  things  are  here  said,  not  because  of  any  other 
importance,  but  because  they  set  forth  in  the  most  visible  and 
self-evident  way  the  living  unity  and  the  luminous  universally 
of  the  One  Catholic  and  Roman  Church. 

9.  What  has  thus  far  been  said  is  before  our  eyes  at  thb 
hour.     It  is  no  appeal  to  history,  but  to  a  visible  and  palpable 
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Cm.  Men  may  explain  it  as  they  win ;  deny  it,  they  cannot 
They  see  the  Head  of  the  Church  year  by  year  speaking  to 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  treating  with  Empires,  Republics 
and  Governments.  There  is  no  other  man  on  earth  that  can 
so  bear  himsdC  Neither  from  Canterbury  nor  from  Constan- 
tinople can  such  a  voice  go  forth  to  which  rulers  and  people 
listen. 

This  is  the  century  of  revolutions.  Rome  has  in  our  time 
been  be»eged  three  times ;  three  Popes  have  been  driven  out 
of  it,  two  have  been  shut  up  in  the  Vatican.  The  dty  is  now 
iiill  of  the  Revolution.  The  whole  Church  has  been  tormented 
by  Falck  laws,  Mandni  laws,  and  Crispi  laws.  An  unbeliever 
in  Germany  said  some  years  ago,  "  The  net  is  now  drawn  so 
tight  about  the  Church,  that  if  it  escapes  this  time  I  wiD 
bdieve  in  it."  Whether  he  believes,  or  is  even  alive  now  to 
believe,  I  cannot  say. 

Nothing  thus  fiair  has  been  said  as  proof  The  visible,  pal- 
pable fiicts,  which  are  at  this  moment  before  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
sptak.  for  themselves.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  worid- 
wide  unity  of  which  these  things  can  be  said.  It  is  a  £ict  and 
a  phenomenon  for  which  an  intelligible  account  must  be 
rendered.  If  it  be  only  a  human  system  built  up  by  the  intel- 
lect, wiU  and  energy  of  men,  let  the  adversaries  prove  it  The 
burden  is  upon  them  ;  and  they  wiU  have  more  to  do  as  we 
goon. 

Thus  bx  we  have  rested  upon  the  evidence  of  sense  and  £ict 
We  must  now  go  on  to  history  and  reason. 

Every  religion  and  every  religious  body  known  to  history 
has  varied  from  itself  and  broken  up.  Brahminism  has  given 
birth  to  Buddhism  ;  Mahometanism  b  parted  into  the  Arabian 
and  European  Khali&tes ;  the  Greek  schism  into  the  Russian, 
Constantinopolitan,  and  Bulgarian  autocephalous  fragment; 
Protestantism  into  its  multitudinous  diversities.     All  have 
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departed  from  their  original  type,  and  all  are  continually  de- 
veloping new  and  irreconcilable,  intellectual  and  ritualisdc» 
diversities  and  repulaons.  How  is  it  that,  with  all  diversities 
of  language,  civilization,  race,  interest,  and  conditions,  social 
and  political,  indudii^  persecution  and  war£ure,  the  CathoGc 
nations  are  at  thb  day,  even  when  in  war&re,  in  unchai^;ed 
unity  of  £uth,  communion,  worship  and  ^iritual  sympatiiy . 
with  each  other  and  with  their  Head?  Tlus  needs  a  rational 
explanation. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer,  endless  diviaons  have  come  out 
of  the  Churdi,  from  Arius  to  Photius,  and  from  Photius  to^ 
Luther. 

Yes,  but    they  all  came  out     There  is  the  difierence. 
They  did  not  remain  in  the  Churdi,  corrupting  the  fiutii. 
They  came  out,  and  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  unity, 
as  a  branch  broken  fit>m  a  tree  ceases  to  belong  to  tiie  tree.    - 
But  the  identity  of  the  tree  remains  the  same.    A  brandi  ts^^ 
not  a  tree,  nor  a  tree  a  branch.    A  tree  may  lose  brandies,    . 
but  it  rests  upon  its  root,  and  renews  its  loss.     Not  so  the^ 
religions,  so  to  call  them,  that  have  broken  away  from  unity.    - 
Not  one  has  retained  its  members  or  its  doctrines.    Oncfr^ 
separated  from  the  sustaining  unity  of  the  Church,  all  separa-  ^ 
tions  lose  their  spiritual  cohe^on,  and  then  thdr  intdlectuaLfl 
identity.     Hamus firacisus  aresctL- 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  human  lq;islatioOt 
authority  or  constraint  can  ever  create  internal  unity  of  intd-  - 
lect  and  will ;  and  that  the  diversities  and  contradictions  - 
generated  by  all  human  systems  prove  the  absence  of  Divine 
authority.    Variations  or  contradictions  are  proof  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Divine  mission  to  mankind.     All  natural  causes  run 
to  disintegration.     Therefore,  they  can  render  no  account  of 
the  world-wide  unity  of  the  One  Universal  Church. 

Such,  then,  are  the  iacts  before  our  eyes  at  this  day.  We 
will  seek  out  the  origin  of  the  body  or  system  called  the  Cadi* 
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ofic  Chorch,  and  pass  at  oooe  to  its  oatact  eighteen  hundred 
yean  ago. 

I  affinn,  then,  three  things :  (i)  Pint,  that  no  adequate 
account  can  be  given  of  this  nndeniahic  £ict  from  natural 
causes ;  (2)  that  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  demands 
causes  above  nature ;  and  (3)  that  it  has  always  daamed  for 
ttsdf  a  Divine  origin  and  Divine  authotitj. 

I.  And,  first,  before  we  examine  what  it  was  and  what  it 
has  done,  we  will  recall  to  mind  what  was  the  world  in  the 
nudst  of  which  it  arose. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  complete  description  of  the 
.  old  worid,  before  Christianity  came  in  upon  it,  is  givtn  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,    ^fankind  had  once 
die  knowledge  of  God  :  diat  knowledge  was  obscur^  by  th#^ 
.  passions  of  sense  ;  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  intellect,  with 
the  light  of  nature  still  before  them,  the  nations  worshiped  the 
creature — that  b,  by  pantheism,  polytheism,  idolatry ;  and, 
havii^  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  perfections,  they 
lost  the  knowledge  of  their  own  nature  and  of  tu  lavs,  even  of 
the  natural  and  rational  laws,  which  thenoeforvard  ottKd  to 
guide,  restrain,  or  govern  them.    They  became  pervert^  and 
inverted  with  every  possible  abuse,  defeating  the  erjd  and 
destrojring  the  powers  of  creation.     The  lights  of  nature  were 
put  out,  and  the  world  rushed  headlong  into  c/xafusioos.  of 
which  the  beasts  that  perish  were  innocenL   This  h  analytically 
the  history  of  all  nations  but  one.    A  Use  of  light  still  shone 
firom  Adam  to  Enodi,  from  Enoch  to  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
command  was  given,   "Walk  before  Me  and  be  peribit/' 
And  it  ran  on  from  Abraham  to  Caaaphas,  who  ^.m/jfied  the 
founder  of  Christianity.     Through  all  antbropom//rphis«aM  of 
thought  and  language  this  line  of  light  sull  psMvd  invioiair 
and  inviolable.   But  in  the  world,  on  either  side  fA  f  k^t  r^\MWi 
stream,  the  whole  earth  was  dark.    The  intellectual  a/id  f/iz/r  J 
state  of  the  Gredc  world  may  be  measured  in  its  highest 
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exceUence  in  Athens ;  and  of  the  Roman  worid  in  Rome.  The 
state  of  Athens — its  private,  domestic,  and  public  morality — 
may  be  seen  in  Aristophanes. 

The  state  of  Rome  is  visible  in  Juvenal,  and  in  the  fourth 
book  of  St  Augustine's  *•  City  of  God."  There  was  only  one 
evil  wanting.  The  world  was  not  Atheist  Its  polytheism 
was  the  example  and  the  warrantof  all  forms  of  moral  abomin- 
ations. /ff//arxf»^i/^^//x  plunged  the  nations  in  crime.  Their 
theology  was  their  degradation ;  their  text-book  of  an  elaborate 
corruption  of  intellect  and  wilL 

Christianity  came  in  "the  fullness  of  time."     What.tha 
fullness  may  mean,  b  one  of  the  mysteries  of  times  and  seasons 
which  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.     But  one  motive  for  the  long 
delay  of  four  thousand  years  is  not  &r  to  seek.     It  gave  time, 
full  and  ample,  for  the  utmost  development  and  consolidation 
of  all  the  felsehood  and  evil  of  which  the  intellect  and  will  oi 
man  are  capable.    The  four  great  empires  were  each  of  them 
the  concentration  of  a  supreme  effort  of  human  power.     The^ 
second  inherited  from  the  first,  the  third  from  both,  the  fourth- 
from  all  three.     It  was,  as  it  was  foretold  or  described,  as  &-^ 
beast,  '*  exceeding  terrible  ;  his  teeth  and  claws  were  of  iron  p^ 
he  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces ;  and  the  rest  he  stamped  ^ 
upon  with  his  feet."  *  The  empire  of  man  over  man  was  never** 
so  widespread,  so  absolute,  so  hardened  into  one  organized  ^ 
mass,  as  in  Imperial  Rome.     The  world  had  never  seen  a 
military  power  so  disciplined,  irresistible,  invincible ;  alq;isla« 
tion  so  just,  so  equitable,  so  strong  in  its  execution ;  a  govern- 
ment so  universal,  so  local,  so  minute.     It  seemed  to  be 
imperishable.     Rome  was  called  the  eternal.    The  religions 
of  all  nations  were  enshrined  in  Dea  Roma ;  adopted,  prac 
ticed  openly,  and  taught     They  were  all  reltgicnes  Uciim^ 
known  to  the  law ;  not  tolerated  only,  but  recognised.     The 
*  Daniel,  vll.  19, 
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theologies  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  of  the  Latin  world,  met  in 
an  empyreum,  consecrated  and  guarded  by  the  Imperial  law, 
and  administered  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  No  fanatidsm 
ever  surpassed  the  religious  cruelties  of  Rome.  Add  to  all 
thk  the  coUuvies  of  fidse  philosophies  of  every  land,  and  of 
every  date.  They  both  blinded  and  hardened  the  intellect  of 
public  opinion  and  of  private  men  against  the  invasion  of  any- 
thing except  contempt,  and  hatred  of  both  the  philosophy  of 
sophists  and  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  Add  to  all  this  the 
sensuality  of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  grossest  luxury  the 
worid  had  ever  seen,  and  a  moral  confusion  and  corruption 
which  violated  every  law  of  nature. 

The  god  of  this  world  had  built  his  city.  From  foundation 
to  parapet,  everything  that  the  skill  and  power  of  man  could 
do  had  been  done  without  stint  of  means  or  limit  of  will.  The 
Divine  hand  was  stayed,  or  rather,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  an 
unsurpassed  natural  greatness  was  the  reward  of  certain  natural 
virtues,  degraded  as  they  were  in  unnatural  abominations. 
Rome  was  the  climax  of  the  power  of  man  without  God,  the 
apotheosis  of  the  human  will,  the  direct  and  supreme  antag- 
onist of  God  in  His  own  world.  In  this  the  fullness  of  time 
was  come.  Man  built  all  this  for  himself.  Certainly,  man 
could  not  also  build  the  City  of  God.  They  are  not  the  work 
of  one  and  the  same  architect,  who  capriciously  chose  to  build 
first  the  city  of  confusion,  suspending  for  a  time  his  skill  and 
power  to  build  some  day  the  City  of  God.  Such  a  hypothesis 
is  folly.  Of  two  things,  one.  Disputers  must  choose  one  or 
the  other.  Both  cannot  be  asserted,  and  the  assertion  needs 
no  answer — it  refutes  itselfl    So  much  for  the  first  point 

II.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  a  remote  and  powerless 
Oriental  race,  a  Child  was  bom  in  a  stable  of  a  poor  Mother. 
For  thirty  years  He  lived  a  hidden  life ;  for  three  years  He 
preached  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  gave  laws  hitherto  un- 
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known  to  men.  He  died  in  ignominy  upon  the  Cross  ;  on  the 
third  day  He  rose  again  ;  and  after  forty  days  He  was  seen  no 
more.  This  unknown  Man  created  the  world-wide  unity  of 
intellect  and  \Al\  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  audible,  in  all 
languages,  to  the  ear.  It  b  in  harmony  with  the  reason  and 
moral  natiuc  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  to  this  day.  What 
proportion  is  there  between  the  cause  and  the  efiect?  What 
power  was  there  in  this  isolated  Man  ?  What  unseen  virtues 
went  out  of  Him  to  change  the  world  ?  For  change  the  world 
He  did  ;  and  that  not  in  the  line  or  on  the  level  of  nature  as 
men  had  corrupted  .it,  but  in  direct  contradicdon  to  all  that 
was  then  supreme  in  the  world.  He  taught  the  dependence 
of  the  intellect  against  its  self-trust,  the  submis»on  of  the  will 
against  its  license,  the  subjugation  of  the  pasaons  by  temperate 
control  or  by  absolute  subjection  against  their  willful  indul- 
gence. This  was  to  reverse  what  men  believed  to  be  the  laws 
of  nature :  to  make  water  climb  upward  and  fire  to  point 
downward.  He  taught  mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
contempt  of  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  hatred  of  the  pride  of 
life.  What  hope  was  there  that  such  a  teacher  should  convert 
imperial  Rome  ?  that  such  a  doctrine  should  exorcise  the  fiiD- 
ness  of  human  pride  and  lust?  Yet  so  it  has  come  to  pass ; 
and  how  ?  Twelve  men  more  obsctue  than  Himself,  absolotdy 
without  authority  or  influence  of  this  worid,  preached  through- 
out the  empire  and  beyond  it  They  asserted  two  &cts :  the 
one,  that  God  had  been  made  man  ;  the  other,  that  He  died 
and  rose  again.  What  could  be  more  incredible?  To  the 
Jews  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God  were  axioms  of  reason 
and  &ith  ;  to  the  Gentiles,  however  cultured,  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  was  impossible.  The  Divine  Person  Who  had  died 
and  risen  could  not  be  called  in  evidence  as  the  chief  witness^ 
He  could  not  be  produced  in  court  Could  anything  be  mofe 
suspicious  if  credible,  or  less  credible  even  if  He  were  there  to 
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Bay  so?  An  that  they  could  do  was  to  say,  "  We  knew  Him 
lor  three  years,  both  before  Hb  death  and  after  He  rose  from 
the  dead.  If  you  wiU  believe  us,  you  will  believe  what  we  say. 
If  you  will  not  believe  us,  we  can  say  no  more.  He  is  not  here, 
but  in  heaven.  We  cannot  call  him  down."  It  is  true,  as  we 
read,  that  Peter  cured  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  Pharisees  could  not  deny  it,  but  they  would  not  believe  what 
Peter  said  ;  they  only  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  And  yet 
thousands  in  one  day  in  Jerusalem  believed  in  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Resurrection  ;  and  when  the  Apostles  were  scattered 
by  persecution,  wherever  they  went  men  believed  their  word. 
The  most  intense  persecution  was  from  the  Jews,  the  people 
of  fidth  and  of  Divine  traditions.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of 
religion  they  stoned  Stephen,  and  sent  Saul  to  persecute  at 
Damascus.  More  than  this,  they  stirred  up  the  Romans  in 
every  place.  As  they  had  forced  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus'of 
Nazareth,  so  they  swore  to  slay  Paul.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all,  the  faith  spread. 

It  b  true,  indeed,  that  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenbtic  Greek,  the  prevalence  of  Greek  in  Rome 
itself,  the  Roman  roads  which  made  the  Empire  traversable, 
the  Roman  peace  which  sheltered  the  preachers  of  the  ikith  in 
the  outset  of  their  work,  gave  them  facilities  to  travel  and  to 
be  understood.  But  these  were  only  external  facilities,  which 
in  no  way  rendered  more  credible  or  more  acceptable  the 
voice  of  penance  and  mortification,  or  the  mysteries  of  the 
£uth,  which  was  immutably  "  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolbhness."  It  was  in  changeless  opposi- 
tion to  nature  as  man  had  marred  it ;  but  it  was  in  absolute 
harmony  with  nature  as  God  had  made  it  to  Hb  own  like- 
ness. Its  power  was  its  persuasiveness ;  and  its  persuasiveness 
was  in  its  conformity  to  the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations  ' 
and  aims  of  the  soul  in  man.    The  master-key  so  long  lost 
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was  found  at  last ;  and  its  conformity  to  the  wards  of  the 
lock  was  its  irrefinagable  witness  to  its  own  mission  and 
message. 

But  if  it  b  beyond  belief  that  Christianity  in  its  outset  made 
good  its  foothold  by  merely  human  causes  and  powers,  how 
much  more  does  this  become  incredible  in  every  age.  as  we 
come  down  from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteenth,  and  from 
the  Apostolic  mission  to  the  world-wide  Church,  Catholic  and 
Roman,  at  thb  day. 

Not  only  did  the  world  in  the  fullness  of  its  power  give  to 
the  Chrisdan  £uth  no  help  to  root  or  to  spread  itself  but  it 
wreaked  all  the  frdlness  of  its  power  upon  it  to  uproot  and  to 
destroy  it.    Of  the  first  thirty  Ppntifis  in  Rome,  twenty-nine 
were  martyred.    Ten  successive  persecutions,  or  rather  one 
universal  and  continuous  persecution  of  two  hundred  yean» 
with  ten  more  bitter  excesses  of  enmity  in  every  province  of 
the  Empire,  did  all  that  man  can  do  to  extinguish  the  Chiis^ 
tian  name.     The  Christian  name  may  be  blotted  out  here  an^ 
there  in  blood,  but  the  Christian  faith  can  nowhere  be  sbii^^ 
It  b  inscrutable,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  man.    In  nothing 
b  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  more  surely  the  seed  of  the  faith^' 
Every  martyrdom  was  a  witness  to  the  fiuth,  and  the  ten  pei^^ 
secutions  were  the  sealing  of  the  work  of  the  twelve  Aposdea^ 
The  destroyer  defeated  himself.  -  Christ  crucified  was  vi»bl^ 
set  forth  before  all  the  nations,  the  world  was  a  Calvary,  mn^ 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  preached  in  every  tongue  the  Passion 
of  Jesuis  ChrbL     The  world  did  its  worst,  and  ceased  only  faiJ 
weariness  and  conscious  defeat 

Then  came  the  peace,  and  with  peace  the  peril  of  th^ 
Church.      The  world  outside  had  iailed ;  the  worid  inside 
began  to  work.     It  no  longer  destroyed  life ;  it  perverted  die 
intellect,  and,  through  intellectual  perversion,  assailed  the  fiutk 
at  its  centre.     The  Angel  of  light  preached  heresy.    The 
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Baptismal  Creed  was  assailed  all  along  the  line ;  Gnosticism 
assailed  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things  ;  Arianism,  the 
God-head  of  the  Son  ;  Nestorianism,  the  unity  of  His  person ; 
Monophysites,  the  two  natures ;  Monothelites,  the  divine  and 
human  wills ;  Macedonians,  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
So  throughout  the  centuries,  from  Nicaea  to  the  Vatican, 
every  article  has  been  in  succession  perverted  by  heresy  and 
defined  by  the  Church.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  hereaftei. 
If  the  human  intellect  could  fasten  its  perversions  on  the  Chris 
tian  £uth»  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago  ;  and  if  the  Christian 
fiuth  had  been  guarded  by  no  more  than  human  intellect,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  disintegrated,  as  we  see  in  every 
religion  outside  the  unity  of  the  one  Catholic  Church.  There 
b  no  example  in  which  fragmentary  Christianities  have  not 
departed  firom  their  original  type.  No  human  system  is  im- 
mutable ;  no  thing  human  is  changeless.  The  human  intellect, 
therefore,  can  give  no  sufficient  account  of  the  identity  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  by  any  of  its  own 
natural  processes  or  powers.  The  force  of  this  argument  is 
inmiensely  increased  when  we  trace  the  tradition  of  the  faith 
through  the  nineteen  CEcumenical  Councils  which,  with  one 
continuous  intelligence,  have  guarded  and  unfolded  the  deposit 
of  fiuth,  defining  every  truth  as  it  has  been  successively  as- 
sauled,  in  absolute  harmony  and  unity  of  progression. 

What  the  Senate  is  to  your  great  Republic,  or  the  Parlia- 
ment to  our  English  monarchy,  such  are  the  nineteen  Coundb 
of  the  Church,  with  this  only  difference :  the  secular  Legis- 
latures must  meet  year  by  year  with  short  recesses  ;  Councils 
have  met  on  the  average  qnce  in  a  century.  The  reason  of 
this  b  that  the  mutabilities  of  national  life,  which  are  as  the 
water-floods,  need  constant  remedies;  the  stability  of  the 
Church  seldom  needs  new  legislation.  The  faith  needs  no 
definition  except  in  rare  intervals  of  periodical  intellectual  dis- 
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order.  The  disctpGne  of  the  Churdi  rrigns  by  an  umversal 
commoii  law  wUdi  sddom  needs  a  cliai^ne,  and  by  local  laws 
which  are  provided  on  thespoC  Nevertheless,  the  l^^slatioo 
of  the  Chordi,  the  Onrpmx  Jmris^  or  Canmi  Law^  is  a  creatioQ 
of  wisdom  and  justice,  to  whidi  no  Statutes  at  large  or  Imperial 
pandects  can  bear  comparison.  Homan  intellect  has  readied 
its  climax  in  jurispmdence.  but  the  world-wide  and  secular 
legislation  of  die  Church  has  a  higher  character.  How  Ae' 
Christian  law  corrected,  devated,  and  completed  die  Imperial 
law.  may  be  seen  in  a  learned  and  able  work  by  an  American 
author,  bx  from  die  Catholic  £uth.  but  in  the  main  just  and 
accurate  in  his  fiurts  and  arguments — the  Gesta  CkrisH  of 
Charles  Loring  Brace.  Water  cannot  rise  above  its  source, 
and  if  the  Church  by  mere  human  wisdom  corrected  and  per- 
fected the  Imperial  law,  its  source  must  be  higher  than  die 
sources  of  the  world.  This  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  our 
credulity. 

Starting  from  St.  Peter  to  Leo  XIII..  there  have  been  aom^ 
258  PontiiEi  claiming  to  be,  and  recognized  by  the  whol^ 
Catholic  unity  as,  successors  of  St  Peter  and  Vicars  of  Jesu;^ 
Christ  To  them  has  been  rendered  in  every  age  not  only  th^ 
external  obedience  of  outward  submission,  but  the  internal 
obedience  of  &ith.  They  have  borne  the  onset  of  the  nation^ 
who  destroyed  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  tyranny  of  heretical 
Emperors  of  Byzantium  ;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  alternate 
despotism  and  patronage  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  an^ 
the  substraction  of  obedience  in  the  great  Western  schisms^ 
when  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  its  Hea^ 

were,  as  men  thought,  gone  for  ever.    It  was  the  last  assault 

the  forlorn  hope  of  the  gates  of  helL  Every  art  of  destructioiy 
had  been  tried :  martyrdom,  heresy,  secularity.  schism ;  at 
last,  two,  and  three,  and  four  claimants,  or.  as  the  world  says, 
rival  Popes,  were  set  up,  that  men  might  believe  that  St  Peter 
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had  no  longer  a  successor,  and  our  Lord  no  Vicar,  upon 
earth  ;  for,  though  all  might  be  illegitimate,  only  one  could 
be  the  lawful  and  true  Head  of  the  Church.  Was  it  only  by 
the  human  power  of  man  that  the  unity,  external  and  internal, 
which  for  fourteen  hundred  years  had  been  supreme,  was  once 
more  restored  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  never  to  be  broken 
again  ?  The  succession  of  the  English  monarchy  has  been, 
indeed,  often  broken,  and  always  restored,  in  these  thousand 
years.  But  here  is  a  monarchy  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
powerless  in  worldly  force  or  support,  claiming  and  receiving 
not  only  outward  allegiance,  but  iiiward  unity  of  intellect  and 
wilL  If  any  man  tell  us  that  these  two  phenomena  are  on 
the  same  level  of  merely  human  causes,  it  is  too  severe  a  tax 
upon  our  natural  reason  to  believe  it 

But  the  inadequacy  of  human  causes  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versality, unity,  and  immutability  of  the  Catholic  Church,  will 
stand  out  more  vbibly  if  we  look  at  the  intellectual  and  moral 
revolution  which  Christianity  has  wrought  in  the  world  and 
upon  mankind. 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  was  to  fill  the  world  with  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  to  destroy  utterly 
all  idols,  not  by  fire  but  .by  light  Before  the  Light  of  the 
world  no  false  god  and  no  polytheism  could  stand.  The  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God  swept  away  all  theogonies  and  theolo- 
gies of  the  first  four  thousand  years.  The  stream  of  light 
which  descended  from  the  beginning  expanded  into  a  radiance, 
and  the  radiance  into  a  flood,  which  illuminated  all  nations,  as 
it  had  been  foretold,  "  The  earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  covering  waters  of  the  sea ;"  "And  idols 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed."*  In  this  true  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Nature  was  revealed  to  men  their  own  relation  to  a 
Creator  as  of  sons  to  a  father.  The  Greeks  called  the  chief  of 
*Isaias.  xi.  9-11,  iS. 
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the  gods  Zeus  Pater ^  and  the  Latins  Jupiter;  but  neither 
realized  the  dependence  and  love  of  sonship  as  revealed  by 
the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

The  monothebm  of  the  world  conies  down  from  a  primeval 
and  Divine  source.  Polytheism  is  the  corruption  of  men  and 
of  nations.  Yet  in  the  multiplicity  of  all  polytheisms^  one 
supreme  Deity  was  always  recognized.  The  Divine  unity  was^ 
imperishable.  Polytheism  is  of  human  imagination  :  it  is  of 
men's  manu&cture.  The  deification  of  nature  and  pasaons 
and  heroes  had  filled  the  worid  with  an  elaborate  and  tenadoos 
superstition,  surrounded  by  reverence,  fear,  religion,  and  awe. 
Every  perversion  of  what  b  good  in  man  surrounded  it  with 
authority  ;  everything  that  is  evil  in  man  guarded  it  with 
jealous  care.  Against  this  world-wide  and  imperious  demon- 
ology  the  science  of  one  God,  all  holy  and  supreme,  advanced 
with  resistless  force.  Beelzebub  b  not  divided  against  him- 
self; and  if  polythebm  b  not  Divine,  monothebm  must  be. 
The  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  demonology  was  the  mastery 
of  forces  that  are  above  nature.  This  conclusion  b  enough  for^ 
our  present  purpose. 

A  second  visible  effect  of  Christianity  of  which  nature  cannot:^ 
offer  any  adequate  cause  b  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  life  ofl 
the  Christian  world.    In  some  nations  the  exbtence  of  marria^;e^ 
was  not  so  much  as  recognized.     In  others,  if  recognized,  tt^ 
was  dishonored  by  profuse  concubinage.     Even  in  Israd,  thtf 
most  advanced  nation,  the  law  of  divorce  was  permitted  for  thtf 
hardness  of  their  hearts.  Christianity  republbhed  the  primitive 
law  by  which  marriage  unites  only  one  man  and  one  womai^ 
indissolubly  in  a  perpetual  contract.     It  raised  their  mutual 
and  perpetual  contract  to  a  sacrament     Thb  at  one  blow  con^ 
demned  all  other  relations  between  man  and  wQman«  all  the 
legal  gradations  of  the  Imperial  law,  and  all  forms  and  pleas  of 
divorce.     Beyond  thb  the  spiritual  legislation  of  the  Church 
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framed  most  elaborate  tables  of  consanguinity  and  affinity, 
prohibiting  all  marriages  between  persons  in  certain  degrees 
of  kinship  or  relation.  This  law  has  created  the  purity  and 
peace  of  domestic  life.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman 
worid  had  any  true  conception  of  a  home.  The  'EarU  or  Vesta 
was  a  sacred  tradition  guarded  by  vestals  like  a  temple  wor- 
ship. It  was  not  a  law  and  a  power  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Christianity,  by  enlarging  the  circles  of  prohibition  within 
u'hich  men  and  women  were  as  brothers  and  sbters,  has  created 
the  home  with  all  its  purities  and  safeguards. 

Such  a  law  of  unity  and  indissolubility,  encompassed  by  a 
multitude  of  prohibitions,  no  mere  human  legislation  could  im- 
pose on  the  the  passions  and  will  of  mankind.     And  yet  the 
Imperial  laws  gradually  yielded  to  its  resistless  pressure,  and 
incorporated  it  in  its  world-wide  legislation.   The  passions  and 
practices  of  four  thousand  years  were  against  the  change  ;  yet 
it  was  accomplished,  and  it  reigns  inviolate  to  this  day,  though 
the  relaxations  of  schism  in  the  East  and  the  laxities  of  the 
AVest  have  revived  the  abuse  of  divorces,  and  have  partially 
abolished  the  wise  and  salutary  prohibitions  which  guard  the 
homes  of  the  faithful.   These  relaxations  prove  that  all  natural 
forces  have  been,  and  are,  hostile  to  the  indissoluble  law  of 
Christian  marriage.     Certainly,  then,  it  was  not  by  natural 
forces  that  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  and  the  legislation 
springing  from  it  were  enacted.     If  these  are  restraints  of 
human  liberty  and  license,  either  they  do  not  spring  from 
nature,  or  they  have  had  a  supernatural  cause  whereby  thej 
exist    It  was  this  that  redeemed  woman  from  the  traditional 
degradation  in  which  the  world  had  held  her.     The  condition 
of  women  in  Athens  and  in  Rome — which  may  be  taken  as 
the  highest  points  of  civilization — is  too  well  known  to  need 
redtaL  Women  had  no  rights,  no  property,  no  independence. 
Plato  looked  upon   them  as    State  property ;   Aristotle  as 
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diattds ;  the  Greeks  wrote  of  them  as  cvvcr,  /wolscr,  gttt  rd  iUM 
mri  fmra.  They  were  the  prey»  the  sport,  the  slaves  of  man. 
Even  in  Israel,  though  they  were  raised  incomparably  higher 
than  in  the  Gentile  world,  they  were  &r  below  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  ChrisUan  women.  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian, 
the  Apostate,  ssdd,  "  O  ye  gods  of  Greece,  how  great  are  the 
women  of  the  Christians  !**  Whence  came  the  elevation  of 
womanhood  ?  Not  from  the  andent  civilization,  for  it  degraded 
them  ;  not  from  Israel,  for  among  the  Jews  the  highest  state 
of  womanhood  was  the  marriage  state.  The  daughter  of 
Jepthe  went  into  the  mountains  to  mourn  hot  her  death  but 
her  virginity.  The  marriage  state  in  the  Christian  world, 
though  holy  and  good,  is  not  the  highest  state.  The  state  of 
virginity  unto  death  is  the  highest  condition  of  man  and 
woman.  But  this  is  above  the  law  of  nature.  Itbdongstoa 
higher  order.  And  this  life  of  virginity,  in  represnon  of 
natural  passion  and  lawful  instinct,  is  both  above  and  agwist 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature.  It  begins  in  a  mortification, 
and  ends  in  a  mastery,  over  the  movements  and  ordinary  laws 
of  human  nature.  Who  will  ascribe  thb  to  natural  causes? 
and,  if  so,  why  did  it  not  appear  in  the  first  four  thousand 
years  ?  And  when  has  it  ever  appeared  except  in  a  handful  of 
vestal  virgins,  or  in  Oriental  recluses,  with  what  reality  history 
shows?  An  exception  proves  a  rule.  No  one  will  imagine 
that  a  life  of  chastity  b  impossible  to  nature  ;  but  the  restric- 
tion b  a  repression  of  nature  which  individuals  may  acquire, 
but  the  multitude  have  never  attained.  A  religion  which 
imposes  chastity  on  the  unmarried,  and  upon  its  priesthood, 
and  upon  the  multitudes  of  women  in  every  age  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  One  Whom  they  have  never  seen, 
b  a  mortification  of  nature  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  stand  out 
as  a  fact  and  a  phenomenon,  of  which  mere  natural  causes 
afford  no  adequate  solution.     Its  existence,  not  in  a  handful 
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out  of  the  minions  of  the  world,  but  its  prevalence  and  con- 
tinuity in  multitudes  scattered  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
proves  the  presence  of  a  cause  higher  than  the  laws  of  nature. 
So  true  is  this,  that  jurists  teach  that  the  three  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience  are  contrary  to  "the  policy  of  the 
law,"  that  is,  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
desires  the  multipKcation,  enrichment,  and  liberty  of  its 
members. 

To  what  has  been  said  may  be  added  the  change  wrought 
by  Christianity  upon  the  social,  political,  and  international 
rdations  of  the  world.  The  root  of  this  ethical  change,  private 
and  public,  is  the  Christian  home.  The  authority  of  parents, 
the  obedience  of  children,  the  love  of  brotherhood,  are  the 
three  active  powers  which  have  raised  the  society  of  man 
above  the  level  of  the  old  world.  Israel  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  world  around  it ;  but  Christendom  is  high  above 
Israd.  The  new  Commandment  of  brotherly  love,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  have  wrought  a  revolution,  both  in 
private  and  public  life.  From  this  come  the  bws  of  justice 
and  sympathy  which  bind  together  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  the  old  world,  even  the  most  refined  races,  wor* 
shiped  by  our  modem  philosophers,  held  and  taught  that  man 
could  hold  property  in  man.  In  its  chief  cities  there  were 
more  slaves  than  fi-ee  men.  Who  has  Uught  the  equality  of 
men  before  the  law,  and  extinguished  the  impious  thought 
that  man  can  hold  property  in  man?  It  was  no  philosopher : 
even  Aristotle  taught  that  a  sbve  was  i^tcmt  p^r.  It  was  no 
lawgiver,  for  all  taught  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  till  Christian* 
ity  denied  it  The  Christian  law  has  Uught  that  man  can 
lawfully  sen  his  labor,  but  Aat  he  cannot  lawfully  be  sold,  or 
adllumsdfl 

The  necessity  of  being  brief^  the  impossibility  of  drawing  out 
the  picture  of  the  old  world,  its  profound  immoralities,  its  un- 
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,  ccwnprlf  me  to  aigoe  with  mj  r^t  hand 
tied  behind  me.  I  can  do  no  more  than  point  again  to  Mr. 
Brace's ''GcstaOuisti.*'  or  to  Dr.  DSlEngcr's  "Gentileand 
Jcv."  as  vitnesses  to  the  fiKts  which  I  have  stated  or  impGed. 
No  oat  who  has  not  read  sodi  books,  or  mastered  dieir  con- 
tents bj  or^linal  stndf,  canjndge  of  die  force  of  the; 
dial  Christianitj  has  reformed  die  world  by  direct  \ 
to  die  homan  wiO,  and  byaseardui^  and  firm  repression  of 
human  passion.  It  has  ascended  the  stream  of  homan  fioense. 
wm/mm  ttfMM  jiMMiMiM^  uf  a  powcT  mightier  than  nature^  and 
by  laws  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rdaxations  of  this  world. 

Before  Christiaiu^  came  on  eaith,  the  dvifization  of  man 
by  merdy  natoni  farce  had  cnfaninated.  It  could  not  rise 
abore  its  source  ;all  that  it  could  do  was  done;  andthedvfl- 
ization  in  every  race  and  empire  had  ended  in  dedine  and 
corruption.  The  old  dviEzation  was  not  regenerated.  It 
passed  away  to  give  place  to  a  new.  But  the  new  had  a  higher 
source,  nobler  laws  and  sopematmal  powers.  The  highest 
excdlence  of  men  and  of  nations  b  the  dvilization  of  Chris- 
tiani^.  The  human  race  has  ascended  into  what  we  call 
Christendom,  that  is.  into  the  new  creation  of  charity  and 
iusdce  among  men.  Christendom  was  created  by  the  worid- 
wide  Church  as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  at  this  day.  Philos- 
ophers and  statesmen  bdieve  it  to  be  the  work  of  thdr  own 
hands  :  they  did  not  make  it ;  but  they  have  for  three  hundred 
years  been  unmaking  it  by  reformations  and  revolutions. 
These  are  destructive  forces.  They  build  up  nothing.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  Donoso  Cortez  that  "  the  history  cf  dviEza- 
tion  is  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  Christianity  b 
the  history  of  the  Chufch,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pontiffi.  the  greatest  statesmen  and  rulers  that 
die  world  has  ever  scen/^'^'O^"-  *^^  ^^ -^t '^  '[^Tj^JC^km*^ '  t?c 
"iSbme  years"  ago,  a  IVofessor  of  great  literary  reputation  in 


Eoj^biid,  woo  WM  SBppoocd  cvcB  tacB  tobe,  J 

( lave  pfoved,  a  ^rplic  or  ono  CVi  wJui,  piiViTfti^Ko « 
and  rerj  caBcfidbook.  sadertke  ta^  caf 

Hoidql"    The  vnter  pboed  !■■ ¥.  as  k 

ChfBXbmtj.  He  took,  not  die  rVaiih  m  tke  vorid  js  m  Acs 
artide.  but  die  Cfansdaa  SczspCares  as  a  bssusxal  record,  lo 
lie  judged  widi  facenuc  seversy  aad  ibsoSflBe  ii.ijufSiSry  oi 
oiind.  To  die  crecfit  of  die  asdior.  he  fa^£7M^  this  pfedfe ; 
and  his  conciusioo  shall  here  be  gma.  A&er  aa  rumiMlioa 
of  die  life  and  rharaftrr  of  die  Amhor  of  Chnsdasarr,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  rsrimafe  His  trafbiigg  and  its 
faUowing  heads  : 


1.  The  Chrisdaii 

a.  The  Christiaii  Rcpdb&c 

5.  Its  UniversiE^. 

4.  The  Enthosiasm  of 

5.  The  Lord*s  Supper. 

6.  Posidve  Mocabj. 

7.  Phibnihropy. 

8.  Edification. 

9.  Mercy. 
la  ResentmenL 
II.  Forgi 


He  then  draws  his  condoson  as  IbOows : 

''The  addevement  ci  Christ  in  ionodtng  bj  kis  sai|:le  will  aad 
power  a  stroctnre  so  danble  and  so  onHenal  tf  like  DO  other  achieve- 
Aent  which  history  records.  The  masterpieces  oi  the  oiea  of  acboa 
are  coarse  and  commonpUoe  ta  comparisoo  with  it,  aod  the  master- 
pieces of  speculadoo  flimsy  and  onsubsUntiaL  Whea  we  speak  of  it 
the  commonplaces  of  ads^rasioo  fail  us  attof  ether.  Shall  we  speak 
of  the  oripnality  of  the  de^i:n.  of  the  skill  cfisptayed  in  the  exiKMion  f 
An  such  terms  are  inadequate.  Orifinality  and  contriiriii|^  skiQ  operate 
faideed,  bat«  as  it  were,  impBdtly.  The  creative  tihn  whidb  pro* 
dnccd  that  asatnst  which  it  is  said  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pfmM 
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cannot  be  analyzed.  No  ardiitect's  dedgns  were  furnished  for  tfie 
New  Jerusalem ;  no  committee  drew  up  rules  for  the  universal  com- 
monwealth. If  in  the  works  of  nature  we  can  trace  the  indications  of 
calculation,  of  a  struggle  with  difficulties,  of  precaution,  of  ingenuity, 
then  in  Christ's  work  it  may  be  that  the  same  indications  occur.  But 
these  inferior  and  secondary  powers  were  not  consciously  exercised  ; 
they  were  implicitly  present  in  the  manifold  yet  single  creative  acL 
The  inconceivable  work  was  done  in  calmness ;  before  the  eyes  at 
men  it  was  noiselessly  accomplished,  attracting  little  attention.  Who 
can  describe  that  whidi  unites  men?  Who  has  entered  into  the 
formadon  of  speedi,  whidi  b  the  symbol  of  their  union?  Who  cut 
describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  dvil  society?  He  who  can  do 
these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  CSiristian  Church.  For 
others  it  must  be  enough  to  say,  'The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  those  that, 
believed.'  No  man  saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  work* 
men  crowded  together,  the  unfinished  walk  and  unpaved  streets ;  00 
man  heard  the  dink  of  trowel  and  piduuie :  '  it  descended  out  oT 
heaven  from  God.*  **« 

And  yet  the  writer  is,  as  he  was  then,  still  outside  of  Oiris* 
tianity. 

III.  We  come  now  to  our  third  p<Mnt,  that  Christianity  has 
always  claimed  a  Divine  origin  and  a  Divine  presence  as  die 
source  of  its  authority  and  powers. 

To  prove  this  by  texts  from  the  New  Testament  would  be  ta 
transcribe  the  volume ;  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  whole  New^ 
Testament  were  put  in,  not  only  might  some  men  deny  its 
weight  as  evidence,  but  we  should  place  our  whole  argument 
upon  a  false  foundation.  Christianity  was  anterior  to  the  New 
Testament  and  is  independent  of  it  The  Christian  Scriptures 
presuppose  both  the  faith  and  the  Church  as  already  existing, 
known,  and  believed.  Prior  iiber  quam  stylus:  as  Tertullian 
argued.  The  Gospel  was  preached  before  it  was  written.  The 
four  books  were  written  to  those  who  already  believed,  ta 
confirm  their  &ith.  They  were  written  at  intervals:  St. 
Matthew  in  Hebrew  in  the  year  39,  in  Greek  in  45.  St  Mark 
in  43,  St  Luke  in  57,  St  John  about  90,  in  diflferent  plac 
•  **  Ecce  Homo^"  Condusion,  p.  329,  Fifth  Edition.  Macmillan,  it 
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sotj  yeafs»  or  two  gcngraticMW  of 

Fnd  knew  of  oolj  three  of  oar  fear. 

faith  had  spread  firooi  east  to  wcsL 

gooeop  to  their  a 

Apostolic  Episdes  proie 

Qmrdies  to  wUch  thcj  ^ 

and  Galatia  and  Ephesos;  PhiEppiand( 

widi  pastors  and  people  bcfafe  Sl  Faid 

Omrch  had  alreadj  attested  and  execaaed  ici  D^nae! 

before  the  New  TestamoiC  exkced;  and  wiea  aiIjei»siBS 

weie  written  thej  were  not  as  jet  cxOesaei  im  a  v^moye. 

The  earfiest  collection  was  aboncde  V-j^Viiifim  rf  Ae  y^anrf 

centnrj,  and  in  the  oatodj  of  the  OnrA  a  iLvatL     Ve 

most,  therefore,  seek  to  know  what  wm  anf  n  Consianrf 

before  and  ootsade  ol  the  aiJaes  Vscks ;  and  «e  laoe  im 

same  evidence  for  the  oral  trarfrinnn  <gf  the  &&  «  -mt  save  jir 

the  New  TestanKnt  TtadL    Bcch  aOce  vsas  jbi  ^  t:^kvfif  t/" 

the  Church ;  both  are  defiersd  ^-mvf  iut  ^aaut  w'ni0sm  w^ 

on  the  same  eridence.     To  rgjeer  ^sK&isr  k  Vs^fpfailw  -»,  's<^09^ 

both.     HappOj  saen  are  ace  snf  i^  V^f;^  vir  i^  u^ 

The  milliom  of  bks  an  aS  i^ts  ias*  vsiea^  vr  tgkt0rKM^^ 

of  trath  cEvinelj  ^warded  and  ^tSr^^s^  >&.  Aiol     T'v*!'  %^;i^ 

'  no  need  of  iopcal  aaarrHL     Tier  'ufs^  'vsi«!ni^  jr.vn  W>^ 
chiMhnod.    Xf'fVr  chJdpa.  snr  *^«siie  m«v  wfmMi^B^  if^A 

»  fmrmMimr  are  In^V  —  IZM^a^  -^^saew^.  ^f  1i^  -Wi^^^r  ^i^f 
the  nnbefirrer  fio  re^ini  W  %d  im  /vtf-  toa^i^tum^p,  >  «  # 
hard  perunrr,  Bbe  &e  nAsm^  -J^jm.  i^< 
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the  death  tf  3c  Vuut  M#i  Imt  «0ii«i#  ^^tlgMir  '/ 
St  Iresans  ttfej  yeaei  ^iapner^  V.  J-^^^tsf^  gr^  -fS^K^  -j/ 
St  John.  St  Iresaeaa  was  -fiaisi^  i^  V  >^>»^m0^  f^ 
■ind  of  St  J';&a  aocf  4be  Jttii«t  1/  V  j^j^nm>w^  u^  ^g^  ,^^ 
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intermediate  intelligefice,  in  contact  with  each.  It  would  be 
an  affectation  of  minute  criticism  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Irensus  as  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  Polycarp,  or 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Polycarp  as  a  def>arture  from  the  doctrine 
of  Sl  John.  Moreover,  St.  John  ruled  the  Church  at  Ephesus» 
and  Sl  Irenaeus  was  bom  in  Aaa  Minor  about  the  year  A.  Dw 
120— that  is,  twenty  years  after  St  John's  death,  when  the 
Church  in  Aaa  Minor  was  still  full  of  the  light  of  his  teaching 
and  of  the  accents  of  his  voice.  Let  us  see  how  St  Irenaeus  de- 
scribes the  £uth  and  the  Church.  In  his  woik  agidnst  Heresies, 
in  Book  iiL  chap,  i.,  he  says,  '*  We  have  known  the  way  of 
our  salvation  by  those  throc^h  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us ; 
which,  indeed,  they  then  preached,  but  afterwards,  by  the  will 
of  God,  delivered  to  us  in  Scriptures,  the  future  foundation 
and  pillar  of  our  £uth.  It  b  not  lawful  to  say  that  they 
preached  before  they  had  perfect  knowledge,  as  some  dare  to 
affirm,  boasting  themselves  to  be  correctors  of  the  Aposdes. 
For  after  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  when  they  had 
been  dothed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  came 
upon  them  from  on  high,  they  were  filled  with  all  truths,  and 
had  knowledge  which  was  perfect**  In  chapter  iL  he  adds 
that,  ••  When  they  are  refuted  out  of  Scripture,  they  turn  and 
accuse  the  Scriptures  as  erroneous,  unauthoritative,  and  of 
various  readings,  so  that  the  truth  cannot  be  found  by  those 
who  do  not  know  tradition  " — that  is,  their  own.  **  But  when 
we  challenge  them  to  come  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles, 
which  b  in  custody  of  the  succession  of  Presbyters  in  the 
Church,  they  turn  against  tradition,  saying  that  they  are  not 
only  wiser  than  the  Presbyters,  but  even  the  Aposdes,  and 
have  found  the  truth.*'  •  •  It  therefore  comes  to  pass  that  they 
will  not  agree  either  with  the  Scriptures  or  with  tradition.*' 
(Ibid,  c  iii.)  "Therefore,  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth 
ought  to  look  to  the  tradition  of  the  Aposdes,  which  b  mani- 
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iest  in  all  the  worid  and  in  all  the  Church.  We  are  able  to 
count  up  the  Bishops  who  were  instituted  in  the  Church  by 
the  Apostles,  and  their  successors  to  our  day.  They  never 
taught  nor  knew  such  things  as  these  men  madly  assert*' 
*'But  as  it  would  be  too  long  in  such  a  book  as  this  to  enu* 
merate  the  successions  of  all  the  Churches,  we  point  to  the 
tradition  of  the  greatest,  most  ancient  Church,  known  to  all, 
founded  and  constituted  in  Rome  by  the  two  glorious  Aposdes 
Peter  and  Riul,  and  to  the  fiiith  announced  to  all  men,  coming 
down  to  us  by  the  succession  of  Bishops,  thereby  confounding 
all  those  who,  in  any  way,  by  self-pleasing,  or  vainglory,  or 
blindness,  or  an  evil  mind,  teach  as  they  ought  not  For 
with  this  Church,  by  reason  of  its  greater  principality,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  churches  should  agree  ;  that  is,  the  faithful, 
wheresoever  they  be,  for  in  that  Church  the  tradition  of  the 
Aposdes  has  been  preserved.'*  No  comment  need  be  made 
on  the  words  the  "greater  principality,"  which  have  been 
perverted  by  every  anti-Catholic  writer  from  the  time  they 
were  written  to  this  day.  But  if  any  one  will  compare  them 
irith  the  words  of  St  Paul  to  the  Colossians  (chap.  i.  i8), 
describing  the  primacy  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  heaven,.' 
it  win  appear  almost  certain  that  the  original  Greek  of  St 
Irenaeus,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  contained  either  ra  wpurOm^ 
or  some  inflection  of  wpurn  «i  which  signifies  primacy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  St.  Irenaeus  goes  on:  "The  blessed 
Aposdes,  having  founded  and  instructed  the  Church,  gave  in 
chaige  the  Episcopate,  for  the  administration  of  the  same,  to 
Linus.  Of  this  Linus,  Paul,  in  his  Episde  to  Timothy,  makes 
mention.  To  him  succeeded  Anacletus,  and  after  him,  in  the 
third  place  from  the  Aposdes,  Qement  received  the  Episcopate, 
he  who  saw  the  Aposdes  themselves  and  conferred  with  them, 
while  as  yet  he  had  the  preaching  of  the  Aposdes  in  his  ears 
and  the  tradition  before  his  eyes  ;  and  not  he  only,-  but  many 
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who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostles  still  survived.  In  the 
time  of  this  Qement,  when  no  litde  dissension  had  arisen 
among  the  brethren  in  Corinth,  the  Church  in  Rome  wrote 
very  powerful  letters  potentissimas  Uiteras  to  the  Corinthians, 
recalling  them  to  peace,  restoring  their  &ith,  and  declaring 
the  tradition  which  it  had  so  short  a  time  ago  recdved  firom 
the  Aposdes."  These  letters  of  St  Qement  are  well  known, 
but  have  lately  become  more  valuable  and  complete  by  the 
discovery  of  fragments  published  in  a  new  edition  by  Lig^t* 
foot.  In  these  fragments  there  is  a  tone  of  authority  fiiOy 
explaining  the  words  of  St  Irenaeus.  He  then  traces  the 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  to  hb  own  day,  and  adds : 
"This  demonstration  is  complete  to  show  that  it  is  one  and 
the  same  life-giving  faith  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Church  from  the  Aposdes  undl  now,  and  is  handed  oa  in 
truth."  "  Polycarp  was  not  only  taught  by  the  Aposdes,  and 
conversed  with  many  of  those  who  had  seen  our  Lord,  but  he 
also  was  constituted  by  the  Aposdes  in  Asia  to  be  Bishop  in 
the  Church  of  Smyrna.  We  also  saw  him  in  our  early  jroutb, 
for  he  lived  long,  and  when  very  old  departed  from  thb  life 
most  gloriously  and  nobly  by  martyrdom.  He  ever  taught 
that  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Aposdes,  and  what  the 
Church  had  delivered,  those  things  only  are  true.'*  In  the 
fourth  chapter,  St  Irenseus  goes  on  to  say:  "Since,  then^ 
there  are  such  proofs  (of  the  £iith),  the  truth  b  no  longer  to  be 
sought  for  among  others,  which  it  is  easy  to  receive  from  the 
Church,  forasmuch  as  the  Apostles  laid  up  all  truth  in  fullness 
in  a  rich  depository,  that  all  who  will  may  receive  from  it  the 
water  of  life."  "  But  what  if  the  Aposdes  had  not  left  us  the 
Scriptures:  ought  we  not  to  follow  the  order  of  tradidon, 
which  they  gave  in  charge  to  them  to  whom  they  intrusted 
the  Churches  ?  To  which  order  (of  tradidon)  many  barbarous 
nations  yield  assent,  who  believe  in  Christ  without  paper  and 
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ink.  having  salvation  written  by  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and 
dligently  holding  the  ancient  tradition.**  In  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  the  same  book  he  says :  "  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey  the  Presbyters  who  are  in  the  Church,  who  have  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  who 
also  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate  have  the  charisma 
veriioHs  cerium^^*  the  spiritual  and  certain  gift  of  truth. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  at  length,  not  so  much  as 
proo6  of  the  Catholic  Faith  as  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
Churdi  at  its  outset  with  the  Church  before  our  eyes  at  this 
hour,  proving  that  the  acorn  has  grown  up  into  its  oak,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  identity  of  the  Church  at  this  hour  with  the 
Church  of  the  Apostolic  mission.  These  passages  show  the. 
Episcopate,  its  central  principality,  its  succession,  its  custody 
of  the  fiiith,  its  subsequent  reception  and  guardianship  of  the 
Scriptures,  its  Divine  tradition,  and  the  charisma  or  Divine 
asnstance  by  which  its  perpetuity  is  secured  in  the  succession 
of  the  Apostles.  This  b  almost  verbally,  after  eighteen  hund- 
red years,  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council :  VeritaHs  etfiiei 
nunguam  deficienHs  charisma.^ 

But  St  Irenseus  draws  out  in  full  the  Church  of  this  day. 
He  shows  the  parallel  of  the  first  creation  and  of  the  second ; 
of  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second  ;  and  of  the  analogy  between 
the  Incarnation  or  natural  body,  and  the  Church  or  mystical 
body  of  Christ     He  says : 

Our  faith  "  we  received  from  the  Church,  and  guard  .  .  •  • 
as  an  excellent  gift  in  a  noble  vessel,  always  full  of  youth,  and 
making  youthful  the  vessel  itself  in  which  it  is.  For  this  gift 
of  God  is  intrusted  to  the  Church,  as  the  breath  of  life  (was 
imparted)  to  the  first  man,  so  thb  end,  that  all  the  members 
partaking  of  it  might  be  quickened  with  life.  And  thus  the 
communication  of  Christ  is  imparted ;  that  b,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
*  "  Const  Dogmatica  Prima  de  Ecclesia  Christi,"  cap.  iv. 
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the  earnest  of  incomiption,  the  confinnatioa  of  the  fiuth,  the 
way  of  ascent  to  God  For  in  the  Church  (St  Paul  says)  God 
placed  Aposdes,  Prophets,  Doctors,  and  all  other  operadons 
of  the  Spirit,  of  which  none  are  partakers  who  do  not  come  to 
the  Church,  thereby  depriving  themselves  of  life  by  a  perverse 
mind  and  worse  deeds.  For  where  the  Church  is,  there  b 
also  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  the  Church,  and  all  grace.  But  the  Spirit  b  truth.  Where- 
fore, they  who  do  not  partake  of  Him  (iAe  .^Mrrif ),  and  are  not 
nurtured  unto  life  at  the  breast  of  the  mother  {iJke  Ckmrtk),  do 
not  recdve  of  that  most  pure  fountain  whidi  proceeds  firom 
the  Body  of  Christ,  but  dig  out  for  themsdves  broken  poob 
from  the  trenches  of  the  earth,  and  drink  water  s<Hled  with 
mire,  because  they  turn  aside  from  the  fiuth  of  the  Chorch  lest 
they  should  b^  convicted,  and  reject  the  Spirit  lest  they 
be  taught"  *    Again  he  says : 

"  The  Church,  scattered  throughout  the  worid,  even  ont 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  received  from  the  Aposdes  and 
disdples  the  fiuth  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  that 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  all  things  diat 
in  diem.'*  ftcf 

He  then  recites  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Ii 
camadon,  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascenson  of 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Hb  coming  again  to  raise  all  men, 
judge  men  and  angeb,  and  to  give  sentence  of  con( 
or  of  life  everiasdng.     How  much  soever  the  langua^  ma; 
vary  from  other  forms,  such  b  the  substance  of  the  Baptismal 
Creed.     He  then  adds : 

"  The  Church  having  received  thb  preaching  and  thb  fiuth, 
as  we  have  said  before,  although  it  be  scattered  abroad  through 
the  whole  worid,  carefully  preserves  it,  dwelling  as  in  one 
habitation,  and  believes  alike  in  these  (doctrines)  as  thoii^h 

*St  Iremeus,  Omi.  HmrH.^  fiK  ffi.  cap.  sdv.    f  Uhu  L  a^  a. 
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she  had  one  soul  and  the  same  heart :  and  in  strict  accord,  as 
though  she  had  one  mouth,  proclaims,  and  teaches,  and  de- 
livers onward  these  things.  And  although  there  may  be  man}- 
diverse  languages  in  the  worid,  yet  the  power  of  the  tradition 
b  one  and  the  same.  And  neither  do  the  Churches  planted  in 
Germany  believe  otherwise,  or  otherwise  deliver  (the  fiuth), 
nor  those  in  Iberia,  nor  among  the  Cdtae,  nor  in  the  East,  nor 
in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya,  nor  they  that  are  planted  in  the  maun- . 
land.  But  as  the  sun,  which  is  God's  creature,  in  all  the 
world  is  one  and  the  same,  so  also  the  preaching  of  the  truth 
shineth  everywhere,  and  lightened  all  men  that  are  willing  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  neither  will  any 
ruler  of  the  Church,  though  he  be  mighty  in  the  utterance  of 
truth,  teach  otherwise  than  thus  (for  no  maiv  is  above  the 
master),  nor  will  he  that  is  weak  in  the  same  diminish  from 
the  tradition  ;  for  the  faith  being  one  and  the  same,  he  that  b 
able  to  say  most  of  it  hath  nothing  over,  and  he  that  is  able  to 
say  least  hath  no  lack."  * 

To  St  Irenaeus,  then,  the  Church  was  "the  irrefragable 
witness  of  its  own  legation.'*  When  did  it  cease  so  to  be  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  TertuUian  in  a.  d. 
200^  from  St  Cyprian  a.  d.  250,  from  St  Augustine  and  St 
Optatus  in  A.  D.  350,  from  St  Leo  in  a.  d.  450,  all  of  which 
are  on  the  same  traditional  lines  of  faith  in  a  divine  mission  to 
the  world  and  of  a  divine  assistance  in  its  discharge.  But  I 
refrain  team  doing  so  because  I  should  have  to  write  not  an 
article  but  a  folio.  Any  Catholic  theology  will  give  the  pas- 
sages which  are  now  before  me  ;  or  one  such  book  as  the  Lad 
Tkeohgici  of  Melchior  Canus  will  suffice  to  show  the  continuity 
and  identity  of  the  tradition  of  St  Irenaeus  and  the  tradition  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  in  which  the  universal  church  last  de- 
dared  the  immutable  &ith  and  its  own  legation  to  m^nVind* 
*St  Irenaeus,  Ub.  L  c  z. 
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The  worid-widc  tesdmony  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  suffi- 
cient witness  to  prove  the  coming  of  the  Incarnate  Son  to 
redeem  mankind,  and  to  return  to  His  Father;   it  is  abo 
sufficient  to  prove  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  abide  widi 
us  for  ever.    The  woik  of  the  Son  in  this  world  was  aocom- 
plished  by  the  IKvine  acts  and  £u:ts  of  His  three-and-thir^ 
years  of  life,  death,  Resurrecdon,  and  Ascen^on.     The  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  perpetual,  not  only  as  the  IHnminalnr 
and  Sanctifier  of  all  who  believe,  but  also  as  the  Life  and  Gmde 
of  the  Churdi.     I  may  quote  now  the  words  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Church  :  "  It  is  expedient  to  you  that  I  go :  for  if  I  go 
not,  the  Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will 
send  Him  to  you.'*"^    '<  I  wiD  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall 
give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever/'t    "The  Spirit  of  Truth,  Whom  the  world  cannot  re- 
ceive, because  it  seeth  Him  not  nor  knoweth  Him ;  but  you 
shall  know  Him.  because  He  shall  abide  with  you  and  shall  be  in 
you.*'  X    St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  describes 
the  Church  as  a  body  of  which  the  Head  is  in  heaven,  and  the 
Author  of  its  indefectible  life  abiding  in  it  as  His  temple. 
Therefore  the  words,  *'  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me.'* 
This  could  not  be  if  the  witness  of  the  Aposdes  had  been  only 
human.     A  Divine  guidance  was  attached  to  the  office  thef 
bore.     They  were,  therefore,  also  judges  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  teachers  by  Divine  gmdance  of  the  truth.     But  the  pres- 
ence and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  b  as  fuD  at  this  da/ 
as  when  St  Irenseus  wrote.      As  the  Churches  then  wer^ 
witnesses,  judges,  and  teachers,  so  is  the  Church  at  this  hou^ 
a  worid-wide  witness,  an  unerring  judge  and  teacher,  divinely 
guided  and  guarded  in  the  truth.     It  b  therefore  not  only  ^ 

*St  John,  zvi.  7. 

tlbld,jdv.  16. 

t  St  John,  sdv.  16^  17. 
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httman  and  historical,  but  a  Divine  witness.  This  is  the  chief 
Divine  truth  which  the  last  three  hundred  years  have  obscured. 
Modem  Christianity  believes  in  the  one  advent  of  the  Re- 
deemer, but  rejects  the  full  and  personal  advent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  yet  the  same  evidence  proves  both.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  reformers  always  returns  to  Judaism,  because  they 
rgect  the  full,  or  do  not  believe  the  personal,  advent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  deny  that  there  is  an  infallible  teacher, 
among  men ;  and  therefore  they  return  to  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  Law  before  the  Incarnation,  when  the  Head 
was  not  yet  incarnate,  and  the  Body  of  Christ  did  not  as  yet 


But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  "  I  admit  your  description  of 
the  Church  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  St  Irenaeus ; 
but  the  eighteen  hundred  years  of  which  you  have  said  nothing 
were  ages  of  declension,  disorder,  superstition,*,  demoraliza- 
tion." I  will  answer  by  a  question:  was  not  this  foretold  ? 
Was  not  the  Church  to  be  a  field  of  wheat  and  tares  growing 
together  till  the  harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world  ?  There  were 
Cathari  of  old,  and  Puritans  since,  impatient  at  the  patience  of 
God  in  bearing  with  the  perversities  and  corruptions  of  the 
human  intellect  and  will.  The  Church,  like  its  Head  in  heaven, 
b  both  human  and  divine.  "  He  was  crucified  in  weakness," 
but  no  power  of  man  could  wound  His  divine  nature.  So 
irith  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body.  Its  human  element 
may  corrupt  and  die ;  its  divine  life,  sanctity,  authority,  and 
structure  cannot  die ;  nor  can  the  errors  of  human  intellect 
batcn  upon  its  faith,  nor  the  immoralities  of  the  human  will 
£isten  upon  its  sanctity.  Its  organization  of  Head  and  Body 
b  of  divine  creation,  divinely  guarded  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  quickens  it  by  Hb  indwelling,  and  guides  it  by  His  light 
It  is  in  itself  incorrupt  and  incorruptible  in  the  midst  of  cor- 
ruption, as  the  light  of  heaven  falls  upon  all  the  decay  and 
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corruption  in  the  world,  unsullied  and  unalterably  pure.  We 
are  never  concerned  to  deny  or  to  cloak  the  sins  of  Christians 
or  of  Catholics.  They  may  destroy  themselves,  but  they  can« 
not  infect  the  Church  from  which  they  fall.  The  £dl  of  Ludfer 
left  no  stain  behind  him. 

When  men  accuse  the  Church  of  corruption,  they  reveal  the 
fact  that  to  them  the  Church  is  a  human  institution,  of  volun- 
tary aggregation  or  of  legislative  enactment  They  reveal  the 
£ict  that  to  them  the  Church  is  not  an  object  of  Divine  fidth, 
as  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.-  They  do 
not  perceive  or  will  not  believe  that  the  articles  of  the  Baptismal 
Creed  are  objects  of  faith,  divinely  revealed  or  divinely  created. 
*'  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,**  are  all  objects 
of  £iith  in  a  Divine  order.  They  are  present  in  human  history, 
but  the  human  element  which  envelops  them  has  no  power  to 
infect  or  to  fasten  upon  them.  Until  this  is  percdved  there 
can  be  no  true  or  full  belief  in  the  advent  and  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  nature  and  sacramental  action  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  visible  means  and  pledge  of  light  and  of 
sanctification  to  all  who  do  not  bar  their  intellect  and  their  will 
against  its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The  Church  is  not  oa 
probation.  It  is  the  instrument  of  probation  to  the  world. 
As  the  light  of  the  world,  it  is  changeless  as  the  firmament. 
As  the  source  of  sanctification,  it  is  inexhaustible  as  the  River 
of  Life.  The  human  and  external  history  of  men  calling  them- 
selves Christian  and  Catholic  has  been  at  times  as  degrading 
and  abominable  as  any  adversary  is  pleased  to  say.  But  the 
sanctity  of  the  Church  is  no  more  affected  by  human  sins  than 
was  Baptism  by  the  hypocrisy  of  Simon  Magus.  The  Divine 
foundation,  and  office,  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  a  part  of 
Christianity.  They  who  deny  it  deny  an  article  of  iaith  ;  they 
who  believe  it  imperfecdy  are  the  followers  of  a  fragmentary^ 
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Vatican  Council  declares  that  the  worid-wide  Church  b  the 
irrefiragaUe  witness  of  its  own  I^;ation  or  mis»on  to  mankind. 
In  proof  of  this  I  have  affirmed  : 

1.  That  the  imperishable  existence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
vast  and  undeniable  revolution  that  it  has  wrought  in  men  and 
in  nations,  in  the  moral  elevation  of  manhood  and  of  woman- 
hood, and  in  the  domestic,  social  and  political  life  of  the 
Christian  world,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural  causes, 
or  by  any  forces  that  are,  as  philosophers  say,  hUrm  possibilUm* 
iem  nabar^^  within  the  limits  of  what  b  possible  to  man. 

2.  That  this  world-wide  and  permanent  elevation  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  comparison  with  both  the  old  world  and 
the  modem  world  out^de  of  Christianity,  demands  a  cause 
higher  than  the  possibility  of  nature. 

3.  That  the  Church  has  always  claimed  a  Divine  or^[in  and 
a  Divine  office  and  authority  in  virtue  of  a  perpetual  Divine 
assistance.  To  tUs  even  the  Christian  world,  in  all  its  fiag* 
ments  external  to  the  Catholic  unity,  bears  witness.  It  b 
turned  to  our  reproach.  They  rebuke  us  for  holding  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  be  infidlible.  We  take  the.  rebuke 
as  a  testimony  of  our  changeless  fiiith.  It  b  not  enough  for 
men  to  say  that  they  refuse  to  believe  thb  account  of  the 
visible  and  palpable  &ct  of  the  imperishable  Christianity  of  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church.  They  must  find  a  more  reason- 
able,  credible,  and  adequate  account  for  it.  Thb  no  man  has 
yet  done.  The  deniab  are  many  and  the  solutions  are  many  ; 
but  Uiey  do  not  agree  together.  Their  multiplicity  b  proof  of 
their  human  origin.  The  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  a 
Divine  authority  and  to  a  Divine  assistance  b  one  and  the  same 
in  every  age,  and  b  identical  in  every  place.  Error  b  not  the 
principle  of  unity,  nor  truth  of  variations. 

The  Church  has  guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Aposdes,  by 
Divine  assistance,  with  unerring  fidelity.    The  articles  of  the 
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fiuth  are  to-day  the  same  in  number  as  in  the  beginning.  The 
explicit  definition  of  their  implicit  meaning  has  expanded  from 
9gp  to  age,  as  the  everchanging  denials  and  perversions  of  the 
woild  have  demanded  new  definitions  of  the  ancient  truth.  - 
The  world  b  against  all  dogma,  because  it  is  impatient  of 
definiteness  and  certainty  in  &itli.  It  loves  open  questions 
and  the  liberty  of  error.  The  Church  b  dogmatic  for  fear  of 
.error.  Every  truth  defined  adds  to  its  treasure.  It  narrows 
die  field  of  error  and  enlarges  the  inheritance  of  truth.  The 
woild  and  the  Church  are  ever  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
As  the  world  becomes  more  vague  and  uncertain,  the  Church 
becomes  more  definite.  It  moves  against  wind  and  tide, 
agdnst  the  stress  and  storm  of  the  world.  There  was  never  a. 
more  luminous  evidence  of  this  supernatural  fact  than  in  the 
Vatican  CounciL  For  eight  months  all  that  the  world  could 
say  and  do,  like  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  was  directed  upon 
it  Governments,  statesmen,  diplomatists,  philosophers,  in- 
triguers, mockers,  and  traitors  did  their  utmost  and  their  worst 
against  it  They  were  in  dread  lest  the  Church  should  declare 
that  by  Divine  assistance  its  Head  in  faith  and  morab  cannot 
err ;  for  if  this  be  true,  man  did  not  found  it,  man  cannot 
reform  it,  man  cannot  teach  it  to  interpret  its  history  or  its 
acts.  It  knows  its  own  history,  and  is  the  supreme  witness  of 
its  own  l^[ation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  writing  tnibms,  and  re- 
peating trite  and  trivial  arguments.  They  are  trite  because 
the  feet  of  the  £uthful  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  have 
worn  them  in  their  daily  life ;  they  are  trivial  because  they 
point  to  the  one  path  in  which  the  wayfarer,  though  a  fool» 

Mhail  not  err. 

Henry  Edward,  (Cardinal  Manning)^ 

Card.  Archbbhop  of  Westminster. 
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A  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  MANNINa 
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'  k4u  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  ike  voice  ef 
awyirme  decisiom** 

PART  L 


CARDINAL  MANNING  has  stated  the  daims  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  with  great  deamess  and  appar- 
ently without  reserve.  The  age,  position  and  learning  ofdiis 
man  give  a  certain  weight  to  his  words,  apart  from  their 
worth.  He  represents  the  oldest  of  the  Christian  diurdies. 
The  questions  involved  are  among  the  most  important  that 
can  engage  the  human  mind.  No  one  having  the  slightest 
regard  for  that  superb  thing  known  as  intellectual  honesty, 
will  avoid  the  issues  tendered,  or  seek  in  any  way  to  gain  a 
victory  over  truth. 

Without  candor,  discussion,  in  the  highest  sense,  b  impos- 
sible. All  have  the  same  interest,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  in  the  establishment  of  iacts.  All  have  the  same  to  gain, 
the  same  to  lose.  He  loads  the  dice  against  himself  who  scores 
a  point  against  the  right 

Absolute  honesty  b  to  the  intellectual  perception  what  I^ht 
is  to  the  eyes.  Prejudice  and  passion  cloud  the  nund.  la 
each  dbputant  should  be  blended  the  advocate  and  judge. 

In  thb  spirit,  having  in  view  only  the  ascertainment  of  the 
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snd  ooodosiooSs 

The  propcBitioa  is  thatt  ''Tkc 
propigitxxi,  ns  amoi 
in  aD  good  dungs,  ks 
a  vast  and  peqxtnal  motive  of  cnodfafficr^ 
wiliMJi  of  its  ovn 

Tnc  ITJ10HS  given  as 

That  the  Cathofic  Clivck 
thedviEaed  vocld;  that  it  i 
in  a  supq-njtiooJ  wakj;  dbat  it 
that  it  qxaks  al  Initimn  ia  tk 
ohfflifnt  to  one  wtsMa ;  l3Ha 
have  kndt  bcface  die  pope ; 
Dfoogfat  gifts  to  Rome,  aMt  ttat  aJ 
most  self-evident  «^  the  nni^  aac 


It  b  also  asserted  that '^  men  i 
jfcaf  uy  year  n>fihn^  lo  the 
widi  Empties,  RepobBCS  and 
no  odier  man  on  earth  that  cas  sciiiear] 
**  neither  firomCanterbory  nor  Srsos  Coa 
voice  go  fiordi  to  vhidk  niess  and  jfSopMt : 

It  b  abo  dnmed  that  the  Cadkie  Oiir-A  iai  euif^ftBMrC 
and  ponfied  the  vorld ;  than  it  has  ^»€x  m  ^u^  vs^jt  amc 
pnrity  of  domestic  ife;  that  at  han  dtr.  j>p«.i  tdg'Ss^rj  turf 
demonologj ;  that  it  gave  ns  a  Vs^fj  'af  ^v  fe^^  ^  si^mt 
aoorce  than  nan ;  that  k  has  fro&Dotri  ^  or&aAns  ^ 
Chrbtendom  ;  diatf  the  popes  v«;»  4e  gr-avw  ^y  tfttfSf^^M^ 
rnlers ;  that  xeSbacy  b  beSer  !a«  sairr.:)^  ««<  ^^  «^ 
revohitiofis  and  fHKrmsricMs  cf  tic  lue  rSirw  imiitei^  yia^^ 
haveheen 
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No  one  will  dispute  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  best 
witness  of  its  own  existence.  The  same  is  true  of  every  thing* 
that  exists— of  every  church,  great  and  small,  of  every  man, 
and  of  every  insect. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  marvelous  growth  or  propaga- 
tion of  the  Church  b  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  Can  it  be 
said  that  success  is  supernatural  ?  All  success  in  this  world  is . 
relative.  Majorities  are  not  necessarily  right.  If  anything  is 
known — if  anything  can  be  known — we  are  sure  that  very 
large  bodies  of  men  have  frequently  been  wrong.  We  believe 
in  what  is  called  the  progress  of  mankind.  Progress,  for  the. 
most  part,  consists  in  finding  new  truths  and  getting  rid  of  old 
errors — that  b  to  say,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  of  nature,  seeing  with  greater  deamess  the  ooo- 
ditions  of  well-being. 

There  b  no  nation  in  which  a  majority  leads  the  way.    lo 
the  progress  of  mankind,  the  few  have  been  the  nearest  right 
There  have  been  centuries  in  which  the  light  seemed  ttr 
emanate  only  from  a  handful  of  men,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  enveloped  in  darkness.    Some  great  man  leads  ther 
way — ^he  becomes  the  morning  star,  the  prophet  of  a  comings 
day.     Afterwards,  many  millions  accept  hb  views.    But  there- 
are  still  heights  above  and  beyond  ;  there  are  other  pioneers, 
and  the  old  day,  in  comparison  with  the  new,  becomes  a 
night    So,  we  cannot  say  that  success  demonstrates  either 
divine  origin  or  supernatural  aid. 

We  know,  if  we  know  anything,  that  wisdom  has  often 
been  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  multitude.  '  We  know 
that  the  torch  of  science  has  been  blown  out  by  the  breath  of 
the  hydra-headed.  We  know  that  the  whole  intellectual 
heaven  has  been  darkened  again  and  again.  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  proposition  cannot  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  number  of  those  who  assert,  or  of  those  who  deny. 
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If  the  marvdous  propagation  of  the  Catholic  Church  proves 
its  divine  origin,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  marvelous  propaga- 
tion of  Mohammedanism? 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Christianity  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire — that  is  to  say,  the  ruins  of 
P^ganbm.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mohammedanism 
arose  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  Catholicism. 

After  Mohammed  came  upon  the  stage,  "Christianity  was 
forever  expelled  from  its  most  glorious  seats — from  Palestine, 
the  scene  of  its  most  sacred  recollections  ;  from  Asia  Minor, 
that  of  its  first  churches  ;  from  Egypt,  whence  issued  the  great 
doctrine  of  Trinitarian  Orthodoxy,  and  from  Carthage,  who 
imposed  her  belief  on  Europe."  Before  that  time  "the 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Alex- 
andria were  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  supremacy 
carrying  out  their  purposes  by  weapons  and  in  ways  revolting 
to  the  conscience  of  man.  Bishops  were  concerned  in  assas* 
anadons,  poisonings,  adulteries,  blindings,  riots,  treasons, 
dvil  war.  Patriarchs  and  primates  were  excommunicating  and 
anathematizing  one  another  in  their  rivalries  for  earthly 
power — bribing  eunuchs  with  gold  and  courtesans  and  royal 
females  with  concessions  of  episcopal  love.  Among  legions 
cS  monks  who  carried  terror  into  the  imperial  armies  and  riot 
into  the  great  cities  arose  hideous  clamors  for  theological 
dogmas,  but  never  a  voice  for  intellectual  liberty  or  the  out- 
raged rights  of  man. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  amid  these  atrocities  and 
crimes,  Mohammed  arose,  and  raised  his  own  nation  from 
Fetichism,  the  adoration  of  the  meteoric  stone,  and  from  the 
basest  idol  worship,  and  irrevocably  wrenched  from  Christianity 
more  than  half— and  that  by  far  the  best  half— of  her  posses- 
aons,  since  it  included  the  Holy  Land,  the  birth-place  of  the 
Christian  (idth,  and  Africa,  which  had  imparted  to  it  its  Latin 
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form ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  yean 
that  continent,  and  a  very  large  part  of  Am,  remain  pemuL^ 
nently  attached  to  the  Arabian  doctrine." 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  say  that  the 
Mohammedan  now  proves  the  divine  mis»on  of  his  Apostle  by 
appealing  to  the  marvelous  propagation  of  the  laith.  If  the 
argument  b  good  in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  b  it  not  good 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem  ?    Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  better. 

According  to  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Catholic  Church  tri- 
umphed only  over  the  institutions  of  men — triumphed  only 
over  religions  that  had  been  esbiblished  by  men, — by  wicked 
and  ignorant  men.  But  Mohammed  triumphed  not  only  over 
the  religions  of  men,  but  over  the  religion  of  God.  This 
ignorant  driver  of  cameJs,  thb  poor,  unknown,  unlettered  boy, 
unassisted  by  God,  unenlightened  by  supernatural  meansi 
drove  the  armies  of  the  true  cross  before  him  as  the  winter's 
storm  drives  withered  leaves.  At  hb  name,  priests,  bishopi^ 
and  cardinab  fled  with  white  £u:es — popes  trembled,  and  the 
armies  of  God,  fighting  for  the  true  £uth,  were  conquered  on 
a  thousand  fields. 

If  the  success  of  a  church  proves  its  divinity,  and  after  that 
another  Church  arises  and  defeats  the  first,  what  does  that 
prove? 

Let  us  put  thb  question  in  a  milder  form :  Suppose  the 
second  church  lives  and  flourishes  in  spite  of  the  first,  what 
does  that  prove  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  church  rises  with  every- 
thing against  it  Something  b  fiivorable  to  it,  or  it  could  not 
exist.  If  it  succeeds  and  grows,  it  b  absolutely  certain  that 
the  conditions  are  fiivorable.  If  it  spreads  rapidly,  it  simply 
shows  that  the  conditions  are  exceedingly  fiivorable,  and  diat 
the  forces  in  opposition  are  weak  and  easily  overcome 

Here,  in  my  own  country,  within  a  few  years,  has  arisen  a 
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new  religion.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, having  had  the  advantages  of  what  is  known  as  modem 
civilization.  Yet  this  new  faith — founded  on  the  grossest 
absur^ties,  as  gross  as  we  find  in  the  Scriptures — ^in  spite  of 
all  opposition  began  to  grow,  and  kept  growing.  It  was  sub- 
jected  to  persecution,  and  the  persecution  increased  its  strength. 
It  was  driven  from  State  to  State  by  the  believers  in  universal 
love,  untilit  left  what  was  called  civilization,  crossed  the  wide 
plains,  and  took  up  its  abode  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  It  continued  to  grow.  Its  founder,  as  he  declared, 
had  frequent  conversations  with  God,  and  received  directions 
firom  that  source.  Hundreds  of  miradec  were  performed — 
multitudes  upon  the  desert  were  miraculously  fed — the  sick 
were  cured — the  dead  were  raised,  and  the  Mormon  Church 
continued  to  grow,  until  now,  less  than  half  a  century  after 
die  death  of  its  founder,  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
believers  in  the  new  faith. 

'-  Do  you  think  that  men  enough  could  join  this  church  to 
prove  the  truth  of  its  creed? 

Joseph  Smith  said  that  he  found  certain  golden  plates  that 
had  been  buried  for  many  generations,  and  upon  these  plates, 
in  some  unknown  language,  had  been  engraved  this  new 
revelation,  and  I  think  he  insbted  that  by  the  use  of  miracu- 
lous mirrors  this  language  was  translated.  If  there  should  be 
Mormon  bishops  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  eighteen 
hundred  years  from  now,  do  you  think  a  cardinal  of  that  faith 
could  prove  the  truth  of  the  golden  plates  simply  by  the  fact  . 
that  the  &ith  had  spread  and  that  seven  hundred  bishops  had 
knelt  before  the  head  of  that  church  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  "  supernatural "  religion — that  is  to 
say,  a  religion  that  is  claimed  to  have  been  divinely  founded 
and  to  be  authenticated  by  miracles,  is  much  easier  to  establish 
bmong  an  ignorant  people  than  any  other— and  the  more 
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ignorant  the  people,  the  earner  such  a  reGgion  could  be 
established*  The  reason  for  thb  b  plain.  All  ignorant  tribes^ 
all  savage  men,  believe  in  the  miraculous,  in  the  supernatural 
The  conception  of  uniformity,  of  what  may  be  called  die 
eternal  consistency  of  nature,  b  an  idea  fiu*  above  their  com- 
prehension. They  are  forced  to  think  in  accordance  with  their 
minds,  and  as  a  consequence  they  account  for  all  phenomena 
by  the  acts  of  superior  beings — ^that  b  to  say,  by  the  super- 
natural In  other  words,  that  religion  having  most  in  com* 
mon  with  the  savage,  having  most  that  was  satisfiictory  to  hb 
mind,  or  to  hb  lack  of  mind,  would  stand  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

It  b  probably  safe  to  say  that  at  one  time,  or  during  one 
phase  of  the  devdopment  of  man,  everythii^  was  miraculous. 
After  a  time,  the  mind  slowly  developing,  certaun  phenomena,, 
always  happening  under  like  conditions,  were  called  ''natural,*^ 
and  none  suspected  any  special  interference.    The  domain  o^ 
the  miraculous  grew  less  and  less — the  domain  of  the  natural 
larger ;  that  b  to  say,  the  common  became  the  natural,  bo^ 
the  uncommon  was  still  regarded  as  the  miraculous.     Th^ 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ceased  to  excite  the  wonder  ofli 
mankind — there  was  no  miracle  about  that ;  but  an  eclipse  o0 
the  sun  was  miraculous.   Men  did  not  then  know  that  eclipses^ 
are  periodical,'  that  they  happen  with  the  same  certainty  that^ 
the  sun  rises.     It  took  many  observations  through  many^* 
generations  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.    Ordinary  rains  be*^ 
came  "natural,"  floods  remained  "miraculous." 

But  it  can  all  be  summed  up  in  thb :  The  average  man  re* 
gards  the  common  as  natural,  the  uncommon^  as  supernaturaL 
The  educated  man — ^and  by  that  I  mean  the  developed  man— 
b  satbfied  that  all  phenomena  are  natural,  and  that  the  super* 
natural  does  not  and  can  not  exist 

As  a  rule,  an  individual  is  egotistic  in  the  proportion  thai 
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he  lacks  intelligence.  The  same  u  true  of  nations  and  races. 
The  barbarian  is  egotistic  enough  to  suppose  that  an  Infinite 
Being  b  constantly  doing  something,  or  filing  to  do  some- 
thing, on  hb  account  But  as  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civil* 
isation,  as  he  becomes  really  great,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  in  Nature  happens  on  his  account — that  heb 
hardly  great  enough  to  dbturb  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  thb :  To  me,  the  success  of 
Mormonbm  b  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  because  it  has  suc- 
ceeded only  with  the  superstitious.  It  has  been  recruited  from 
communities  brutalized  by  other  forms  of  superstiHon.  To 
me,  the  success  of  Mohammed  does  not  tend  to  show  that  he 
was  right — ^for  the  reason  that  he  triumphed  only  over  the 
ignorant,  over  the  superstitious.  The  same  b  true  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  seeds  were  planted  in  darkness.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  credulous,  by  men  incapable  of  reasoning 
upon  such  questions.  It  did  not,  it  has  not,  it  can  not  triumph 
over  the  intellectual  world.  To  count  its  many  millions  does 
not  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  its  creed.  On  the  contrary, 
a  creed  that  delights  the  credulous  gives  evidence  against 
itseU: 

Questions  of  fact  or  philosophy  cannot  be  settled  simply  by 
numbers.  There  was  a  time  when  the^'Copernican  system  ot 
astronomy  had  but  few  supporters— the  multitude  bring  on 
the  other  side.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  was  not  believed  by  the  majority. 

Let  us  press  thb  idea  further.  There  was  a  time  when 
Christianity  was  not  in  the  majority,  anywhere.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  first  Christian  missionary  had  met  a  prehte 
of  the  Pagan  faith,  and  suppose  this  prelate  had  used  against 
the  Christian  missionary  the  Cardinal's  argument— how  could 
the  misuonary  have  answered  if  the  Cardinal's  argument  is 
good? 
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Bat,  after  all,  is  the  success  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  marvd? 
If  dus  Churdi  b  of  Divine  or^;iii,  if  it  has  been  under  die 
e^>ecial  care,  protection  and  guidance  of  an  Infinite  Beings,  is 
not  its  fiulure  br  more  wonderful  than  its  success?  For 
e^tcen  centuries  it  has  persecuted  and  preadied,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world  b  still  remote.  Thb  b  the  result,  and 
it  may  be  asked  whether  it  b  worth  while  to  try  to  convert  the 
world  to  Catholicisni, 

Are  Catholics  better  than  Protestants?  Are  they  nearer 
honest,  nearer  just,  more  charitable?  Are  Catholic  nations 
better  than  Protestant  ?  Do  the  Cathdic  nations  move  in  the 
van  of  progress  ?  Within  their  jurisdiction  are  life,  liberty  and 
property  safer  than  anywhere  dse?  Is  Spain  the  first  nation 
of  the  world? 

Let  me  ask  another  question :  Are  Catholics  or  Pmi^^^n^^ 
better  than  Freethinkers?  Has  the  Catholic  Church  produced 
a  greater  man  than  Humboldt?  Has  the  Pkotestant  produced 
a  greater  than  Darwin?  Was  not  Emerson,  so  &r as  purity 
of  life  b  concerned,  the  equal  of  any  true  believer?  Was 
Pius  IX«,  or  any  other  Vicar  of  Christ,  superior  to  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  Caiholic  Church  is  universal,  and 
that  its  universality  demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

According  to  the  bible,  the  Aposdes  were  ordered  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel — yet  not  one  cithern,  nor 
one  of  their  converts  at  any  time,  nor  one  of  the  Vicars  of  God, 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  afterward,  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  During  all  that  time,  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  universal  ?  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  one-half  of  the  world  in  which 
the  Catholic  fiuth  had  never  been  preached,  and  in  the  other 
half  not  one  person  in-  ten  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  of  those 
who  had  heard  of  it,  not  one  in  ten  believed  it  Certainly  the 
Catholic  Church  was  not  then  universal 
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b  it  universal  now?  What  impression  has  Catholicism 
made  upon  the  many  millions  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  India,  of 
Africa  ?  Can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
now  universal?  When  any  church  becomes  universal,  it  will 
be  the  only  church.  There  cannot  be  two  universal  churches, 
neither  can  there  be  one  universal  church  and  any  other. 

The  Cardinal  next  tries  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is<fivine,  ''by  its  eminent  sanctity  and  its  inexhaustible  fruit- 
fiilness  in  all  g^ood  things." 

And  here  let  me  admit  that  there  are  many  millions  of  good 
Cathofics— that  is,  of  good  men  and  women  who  are  Catholics. 
It  b  unnecessary  to  charge  universal  dishonesty  or  hypocrisy, 
kr  the  reason  that  this  would  be  only  a  kind  of  personality. 
Many  thousands  of  heroes  have  died  in  defense  of  the  faith,  and 
millions  of  Catholics  have  killed  and  been  killed  for  the  sake 
of  thdr  religion. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that  martyrdom 
does  not  even  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  religion.  The 
man  who  dies  in  flames,  standing  by  what  he  believes  to  be 
true,  establishes,  not  the  truth  of  what  he  believes,  but  his 
smcenty* 

Without  calling  in  question  the  intentions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  can  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  "  inexhaustibly 
frmtfiil  in  all  good  things,"  and  whether  it  has  been  "  eminent 
fbr  its  sanctity." 

In  the  first  place,  notUng  can  be  better  than  goodness. 
Nothing  is  more  sacred,  or  can  be  more  sacred,  than  the  well- 
faemg  of  man.  All  things  that  tend  to  increase  or  preserve 
die  happiness  of  the  human  race  are  good — ^that  is  to  say,  they, 
are  sacred.  All  things  that  tend  to  the  destruction  of  man's 
weU-bdng,  that  tend  to  hb  unhappiness,  are  bad,  no  matter  by 
,  whom  they  are  taught  or  done. 

It  b  perfecdy  certain  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  taught. 
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■ifH  sdH  tT^^s  daft  intrllrrfnal  Ebei^  is  dai^jeroas — (hat  it 
ihoald  out  be  aBoved.  It  vas  dmcii  to  take  tUs  positioa 
;  it  had  tdcen  another.  It  tu^t,  and  still  traches,  that 
i  befief  b  necessary  to  sahration.  It  has  always  known 
thit  inrfTTJg**^*^  and  inquiry  led,  or  n^;ht  lead,  to  doubt ; 
that  doubt  leads,  or  majlead,  to  heresy,  and  that  heresy  leads 
to  hdL  In  odier  woids,  the  Catholic  Chordi  has  somediing^ 
mofe  important  dian  diis  woild,  more  important  than  die 
wdl-beingof  manheie.  It  iq;ards  dus  Hfe  as  an  opportunity 
fer  joinii^  that  Chnidi,  fix*  accepting  that  creed,  aind  for  the 
savii^  01  your  sow. 

If  the  Catholic  Church  b  r^ht  in  its  premises,  it  b  r%ht  in 
ks  conclusion.  If  it  b  necessary  to  bdeve  the  Catholic  creed 
in  order  to  obtain  eternal  joy,  dien,  <^  course,  notlung  dse  in 
dus  world  is,  comparatively  lyeaking,  of  the  sl^test  im- 
portance. Cdnseqoendy,  the  Catholic  Churdi  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  enemy  of  intdlectual  fineedom,  of  invest^;ation,  of 
inquiry — in  odier  words,  the  enemy  of  progress  in  aecolar 


The  resuh  of  dus  was  an  e£R>rt  to  compd  all  men  to  accept 
the  b^ef  necessary  to  salvation.  Thb  effort  naturally  divided 
itsdf  into  persuasion  and  persecution. 

It  win  be  admitted  that  the  good  man  b  kind,  merdfult 
charitable,  forgiving  and  just  A  church  must  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard.  Has  the  church  been  merdfiil?  Has  it 
been  "fruitful  in  the  good  things**  <^  jusdce,  charity  and 
forgiveness?  Can  a  good  man,  believing  a  good  doctrine, 
persecute  for  ofMnion's  sake  ?  If  the  Churdi  imprisons  a  man 
for  the  expresaon  of  an  honest  opinion,  b  it  not  certain,  either 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  b  wrong,  or  that  the  Church 
bbad?  Both  cannot  be  good.  ''Sancdty'*  without  good- 
ness b  impossible.  Thousands  of  ''saints**  have  been  the 
most  malidous  of  the  human  race.     If  the  history  of  the  world 
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proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  merciless  institution  that  ever  existed 
among  men.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  instruments  of  per- 
secution were  made  and  used  by  the  eminently  good  ;  neither 
can  I  believe  that  honest  people  were  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  burned  at  the  stake  by  a  Church  that  was  "  inexhaustibly 
firuitful  in  all  good  things." 

And  let  me  say  here  that  I  have  no  Protestant  prejudices 
against  Catholicism,  and  have  no  Catholic  prejudices  against 
Protestantism.  I  regard  all  religions  either  without  prejudice 
or  with  the  same  prejudice.  They  were  all,  according  to  my 
belief,  devised  by  men,  and  all  have  for  a  foundation  ignorance 
of  this  world  and  fear  of  the  next  All  the  Gods  have  been 
made  by  men.  They  are  all  equally  powerful  and  equally 
useless.  I  like  some  of  them  better,  than  I  do  others,  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  admire  some  characters  in  fiction  more  than 
I  do  others.  I  prefer  Miranda  to  Caliban,  but  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  either  of  them  existed.  So  I  prefer  Jupiter 
to  Jehovah,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  both  are  myths. 
I  believe  myself  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  justly  and  fairly 
consider  the  claims  of  different  religions,  believing  as  I  do  that 
all  are  wrong,  and  admitting  as  I  do  that  there  is  some  good 
inaU. 

When  one  speaks  of  the  "inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  all 
good  things  "  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  remember  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition — the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  capture  and  murder  of  honest  men. 
We  remember  the  Dominican  Order,  the  members  of  which, 
upheld  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  pursued  the  heretics  like  sleuth 
hounds,  through  many  centuries. 

The  Church,  "  inexhaustible  in  fruitfulness  in  all  good 
things,'*  not  only  imprisoned  and  branded  and  burned  the 
living,  but  violated  the  dead.     It  robbed  graves,  to  the  end 
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that  it  nugfat  convict  cxvpses  of  heresy — to  the  end  that  it 
m^fat  take  from  widows  their  portions  and  from  orphans  their 
patrimooj. 

We  remember  the  milEons  in  the  darkness  of  dungeons — 
the  minions  who  perished  hy  the  sword — the  vast  multitudes 
destroyed  in  flames — those  who  were  flayed  aGve — those  who 
were  blinded — those  whose  tongues  were  cut  out — those  into 
whose  cars  were  poured  molten  lead — those  whose  eyes  were 
deprived  <^  their  lids — those  who  were  tortured  and  tormented 
in  every  way  by  which  podn  could  be  inflicted*  and  human 
nature  overcome. 

And  we  remember,  too,  the  exultant  cry  of  the  Church  over 
the  bodies,  of  her  victims :  "  Their  bodies  were  burned  here, 
but  their  soub  are  now  tortured  in  helL** 

We  remember  that  the  Church,  by  treachery,  briberyi  per- 
jury, and  the  commission  of  every  possible  crime,  got  posses- 
sion  and  control  of  Christendom,  and  we  know  the  use  that 
was  made  of  this  power — that  it  was  used  to  brutalize,  degrade, 
stupefy,  and  *'  sanctify  '*  the  children  of  men.  We  know  also 
that  the  Vicars  of  Christ  were  persecutors  for  opinion's  sake — 
that  they  sought  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  thought  through 
iear — that  they  endeavored  to  make  every  brain  a  Bastile  in 
which  the  mind  should  be  a  convict — that  they  endeavored  to 
make  every  tongue  a  prisoner,  watched  by  a  £uniliar  c^the 
Inquisition— and  that  they  threatened  punishment  here,  im- 
j  prisonment  here,  burnings  here,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  God, 

eternal  imprisonment  and  eternal  burnings  hereafter. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was,  during  all  the 
years  of  its  power,  the  enemy  of  every  science.  It  preferred 
magic  to  medidne,  relics  to  remedies,  priests  to  physicians. 
It  thought  more  of  astrologers  than  of  astronomers.  It  hated 
geologists — it  persecuted  the  chemist,  and  imprisoned  the 
naturalist,  and  opposed  every  discovery  calculated  to  improve 
the  condition  of  mankind. 
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la  any  mtellectiial  centre  of  die  workL  It  does  not  triumph  in 
Paris,  or  Beriin  ;  it  »  not  dominant  in  London,  in  England  ; 
neither  » it  triomphant  in  die  United  States.  It  has  not  within 
its  ibid  the  philosophers,  die  statesmen,  and  the  thinkers,  who 
are  the  leaders  of  die  homan  race. 

It  b  daimed  that  Cadiolidsm  "  interpenetrates  all  the  na« 
tions  of  die  civilized  world,*'  and  that  "  in  some  it  holds  die 
whole  nadon  in  its  unity.'* 

I  suppose  the  Cathofic  Church  b  more  powerful  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  nation.  The  history  of  tUs  nation  demon- 
strates the  result  of  GolKdic  supremacy,  the  result  of  an  ao- 
knowlec^;ment  by  a  people  that  a  certain  rdigion  b  too  sacred 
to  be  examined.  . 

Without  attempting  in  an  artide  of  thb  character  to  point 
out  the  many  causes  that  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  Cadid* 
idsm  by  the  Spanish  people,  it  b  enough  to  say  that  Sp^un,  oi 
an  nations,  has  been  and  b  the  most  thoroughly  CathoGc,  anA  " 
the  most  thoroughly  interpenetrated  and  dominated  byth^^ 
^irit  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Spain  used  the  sword  of  the  Church.  In  the  name  of  rdig^^" 
ion  it  endeavored  to  conquer  the  Infidd  workL  It  drov^ 
from  its  territory  the  Moors,  not  because  they  were  bad, 
because  they  were  idle  and  dishonest,  but  because  they ' 
Infidels.  It  expelled  the  Jews,  not  because  they  were  ignoranP'-*' 
or  vidous,  but  because  they  wc^re  unbelievers.  It  drove  ooP^ 
the  Moriscoes,  and  ddiberately  made  outcasts  of  the  intelligent^ 
the  industrious,  the  honest  and  the  useful,  because  they  were^ 
not  Catholics.  It  leaped  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the  Low^ 
Countries,  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism,  It  covered^ 
the  seas  with  its  fleets,  to  destroy  the  intdlectual  liberty  o^ 
man.  And  not  only  so — it  established  the  Inqubition  within.^ 
its  borders.  It  imprisoned  the  honest,  it  burned  the  noble,  and 
succeeded  after  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  true  &ith,  in. 
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destroying  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  usefulness,  the 
genius,  the  nobility  and  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  It  became  a 
wreck,  a  jest  of  the  conquered,  and  excited  the  pity  of  its 
former  victims. 

In  thb  period  of  degradation,  the  Catholic  Church  held  "  the 
whole  nadon  in  its  unity.'* 

At  last  Spain  began  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  the  Church. 
It  made  a  treaty  with  an  Infidel  power.  In  1783  it  became 
humble  enough,  and  wise  enough,  to  be  friends  with  Turkey. 
It  made  treaties  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers  and  the  Barbary 
States.  It  had  become  too  poor  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken 
by  these  powers.  It  began  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  could 
neither  conquer  nor  convert  the  world  by  the  sword. 

Spain  has  progressed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  all  that 
tends  to  enrich  and  ennoble  a  nation,  in  the  precbe  proportion 
that  she  has  lost  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  may  be 
said  of  every  other  nation  in  Christendom.  Torquemada  is 
dead;  Castelar  is  alive.  The  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  are 
empty,  and  a  little  light  has  penetrated  the  douds  and  mists— 
not  much,  but  a  litde.  Spain  is  not  yet  clothed  and  in  her 
right  mind.  A  few  years  ago  the  cholera  visited  Madrid  and 
other  cities.  Physicians  were  mobbed.  Processions  of  saints 
carried  the  host  through  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  staying 
the  plague.  The  streets  were  not  cleaned ;  the  sewers  were 
fined.  Filth  and  faith,  old  partners,  reigned  supreme.  The 
Church,  "  eminent  for  its  sanctity,"  stood  in  the  light  and  cast 
its  shadow  on  the  ignorant  and  the  prostrate.  The  Church,  in 
its  "  inexhaustible  fhiitfulness  in  all  good  things,"  allowed  its 
diildren  to  perish  through  ignorance,  and  used  the  diseases  it 
had  produced  as  an  instrumentality  to  further  enslave  its 
votaries  and  its  victims. 

.  No  one  will  deny  that  many  of  its  priests  exhibited  heroism 
of  the  highest  order  in  visiting  the  sick  and  administering  what 
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to  die  <tyii^.  and  m 
'  to  dcnj  ordSspmntgt 
i  of  diese  men.  But  tlidr  rdgioa 
cfid  mm  Aaa  aH  odier  cubcs  to  prodnoe  the  very  evQs  that 
caled  far  die  ^■**>^*»****»  of  adf-demal  and  heroisui.  One 
sdcoiiat  m  oootral  of  Madiid  ooold  have  pievented  the  pla^;Qe» 
la  sack  cases  deanEnesB  b  br  better  than  "godEness;** 
ftifnr^  is  &mieiior  to  sopersthion ;  draina^  modi  better  diaa 
diTuiity;  dierapendci  more  ezodlent  diaa  theology.  Good- 
ness is  not  enoogh  inlglBgrnrr  b  necessary.  Paidi  b  not 
sufScient,  creeds  are  hflplrsSfc  and  prayen  fimdess. 

It  b  adnutted  diat  die  Cadwfic  Chnrdi  ezbis  m  many  na- 
tions; dot  it  b  dominated,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  by  die 
BidMp  of  Rome— diat  it  b  internadonal  in  that  sense,  and  that 
in  dot  sense  it  has  wliat  may  be  called  a  "sapematiooal  nmty.** 
The  same;  liovcver«btrae  of  die  Masonic  fraternity.  It  exists 
bat  it  b  not  a  national  body.  It  b  in  die 
^extranational,  in  die  same  sense  intematiooal.  and 
has  in  die  same  sense  a  sopematiooal  niuty .  So  diesamemay 
be  said  of  other  societies.  This^  howcrer.  does  not  tend  to 
prove  that  amything  snpfmarional  b  sapematnraL 

It  b  also  admitted  that  in  futh.  worship,  ceremonial,  (fis* 
dpfioe  amd  government,  the  CadioEc  Chnrdi  b  substantiaOy 
the  same  wherever  it  exists.  Thb  estab&shes  the  nnity»  hat 
not  the  divinity,  of  the  institution. 

The  diorch  that  does  not  aDow  investigadon.  diat  teadies 
that  aD  donbts  are  widred.  attuns  uiuty  through  Qrranny. 
that  is.  monotony  by  rrprrrion,  Wherever  man  has  hiid 
somrthing  like  freedom,  differences  have  appealed,  heresies 
have  taken  roo^  and  the  diviaoos  have  become  permament^ 
new  sects  have  been  bom  and  the  CathoKc  Chordi  has  been 
weaJcened.    The  boast  of  unity  b  the  coofesnoo  of  .tyranny. 

It  b  insisted  diat  the  uniqr  of  the  Chordi  sobstantiafees  its 
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dsurn  to  diidne  or^^in.  This  b  asserted  over  and  over  again, 
in  many  ways  ;  and  yet  in  the  Cardinal's  article  is  found  this 
strange  mii^lingofboast  and  confession:  '*  Was  it  only  by  the 
human  power  of  man  that  the  unity,  external  and  internal^ 
which  for  fourteen  hundred  years  had  been  supreme,  was  once 
more  rtBtored  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  never  to  be  broken 
again?" 

By  thb  it  b  admitted  that  the  internal  and  external  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  had  been  broken,  and  that  it  required 
oKMre  than  human  power  to  restore  it  Then  the  boast  is 
made  that  it  will  never  be  broken  again.  Yet  it  is  asserted 
that  the  internal  and  external  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  great  fact  that  demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

Now  if  this  internal  and  external  unity  was  broken,  and  re- 
mained broken  for  years,  there  was  an  interval  during  which 
the  Church  had  no  internal  or  external  unity,  and  during  which 
the  evidence  of  divine  origin  failed.  The  unity  was  broken  in 
spite  of  the  IXvme  Founder.  This  is  admitted  by  the  use  ol 
die  word  ''again.'*  The  unbroken  unity  of  the  Church  is 
asserted,  and  upon  this  assertion  is  based  the  claim  of  divine 
origin ;  it  b  then  admitted  that  the  unity  was  broken.  The 
argument  b  then  shifted,  and  the  daim  b  made  that  it  required 
more  than  human  power  to  restore  the  internal  and  external 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  restoration,  not  the  unity,  b 
proof  of  the  divine  origin.  Is  there  any  contradiction  beyond 
thb? 

Let  us  state  the  case  in  another  way.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
man  has  a  sword  which  he  chums  was  made  by  God,  stadng 
that  the  reason  he  knows  that  God  made  the  sword  b  that  it 
never  had  been  and  never  could  be  broken.  Now  if  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  it  had  been  broken,  and  the  owner 
admitted  that  it  had  been,  what  would  be  thought  of  him  if  he 
then  took  the  ground  that  it  had  been  weldedi,  and  that  the 
welding  was  the  evidence  that  it  was  of  divine  origin? 
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A  ptopheqr  is  then  indnl^ged  in,  to  die  effect  that  the  internal 
and  external  nmtj  of  the  Cborch  can  never  be  broken  again. 
It  B  ^iwiSttiiH  that  it  was  broken — it  is  asserted  that  it  was 
Arindtf  lesloied— and  then  it  is  declared  that  it »  never  to  be 
broken  a^un.  No  reason  »  given  far  this  prophecy ;  it  mnst 
be  bom  of  die  btts  already  stated.  Pot  in  a  form  to  be 
easily  vndcntoodp  it  s  this: 

Weknowdiattheaiutyof  theChorch  can  never  be  brokeiv 
because  die  Chordi  is  of  Jvine  of^[in. 

We  know  that  it  was  broken ;  but  th»  does  not  weaken  the 
argument,  because  it  was  restored  by  God,  and  it  has  not  beea 
broken  smre. 
Therefare,  it  never  can  be  broken  a^^ain. 
It  is  stated  that  the  CadioGc  Churdi  b  immutabk,  and  diat 
its  immutabiE^  estabEshes  its  daim  to  <Evine  origin.  Was  it 
immutable  when  its  unityy  intemal  and  external,  was  broken^ 
Was  it  predsdy  the  same  after  its  unity  was  broken  that  it  was 
before?  Was  it  predsdy  die  same  after  its  uni^  was  divindy 
restored  that  it  was  whik  broken  ?  Was  it  universal  whik  it 
was  without  unity?  Which  of  the  fragments  was  universal— 
whidi  was  immutable? 

The  fiurt  that  the  Catholic  Churdi  b  obedient  to  die  pope, 
establishes,  not  die  supernatural  origin  of  the  Church,  but  the 
mental  slavery  of  its  members.  It  estabUshes  the  fact  that  it  b 
a  successful  organization ;  that  it  b  cunningly  devised ;  that  it 
destroys  the  mental  independence,  and  that  whoever  abscdutdy 
submits  to  its  authority  loses  the  jewd  of  hb  souL 

The  fiurt  that  Catholics  are  to  a  great  extent  obedient  to  the 
pope,  establishes  nodiing  except  the  thoroughness  of  the 
organixation. 

How  was  the  Roman  empire  formed  ?  By  what  means  did 
that  Great  Power  hold  in  bondage  the  then  known  world? 
How  b  it  that  a  despotism  b  esublished  ?    How  b  it  that  the 
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Ia  one  hand  it  canried  the  alms  dish, 
1  dbe  odfecr  a  dagger.     It  argued  with  the  sword,  persuaded 

,  and  uuayiiMJod  with  the  bgoiL 
It  is  iz]^K»Bftle  to  see  hofw  die€fiTineor^;inof  a  Chnrdi  can 
be  estafaGshed  by  showing  diat  hundreds  of  bishops  have 
raited  Ae  pope. 

Does  the  bcX  dbat  ni3Boos  of  the  faithfiil  visit  Mecca  estab- 
idle  troA  of  the  Kcvan?  Is  it  a  scene  for  coi^;ratiilatioo 
i  the  bishops  of  tlnr^  nations  kned  before  a  man?  Is  it 
:  hamiliating  to  know  that  man  b  willing  to  kned  at  the 
isetofman?  CooM  a  noble  man  demand,  or  joyfaDy  receive; 
die  b-~n:^t;#^  of  his  Hlows? 

As  a  rale,  arrogance  and  hnmiEty  go  together.  He  whoia 
Dompcbhis  fellow  man  to  kned,wiD  himself  kncd  when 
The  qrnnt  is  a  cringer  in  power ;  a  cringer  b  a  tyruit 
oet  of  power.  Great  men  stand  Sot  to  feoe.  They  meet  on 
eqoal  terms.  The  canfinal  who  kneels  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  wants  die  bcdiop  to  kned  in  Us  presence;  and  the 
bishop  who  kneds  demands  diat  the  priest  shall  kned  to  him  ; 
and  the  priest  who  kneds  demands  that  they  in  lower  orden 
diall  kned  ;  and  alU  from  pope  to  the  lowest — that  b  to  say. 
from  pope  to  exorcist,  from  pope  to  the  one  in  diarge  of  the 
bones  of  saints — all  demand  that  the  pec^>le,  the  laymen,  those 
npon  whom  they  five,  shall  kned  to  them. 

The  man  of  free  and  noble  sfxrit  wifl  not  kned.    Courage 
has  no  knees. 

Fear  kneds,  or  £db  upon  its  ashen  &ce. 
The  Cardinal  insists  that  the  pope  b  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
that  an  popes  have  been.  What  b  a  Vicar  of  Christ  ?  He  b 
a  substitute  in  office.  He  stands  in  the  place,  or  occupies  the 
position  in  relation  to  the  Churdi,  in  rdatioo  to  the  world,  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  occupy  were  he  the  pope  at  Rome.  In 
other  words,  he  takes  Christ's  pfaure ;  so  that,  accorcfing  to  die 
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cesser,  Stephen  V*»  was  driven  ignomiiiio 
His  successori  Paschal  L,  was  accused  of  bUi 
ing  two  ecclesiastics  ia  th^  Lateian  Palace, 
to   re^st  the  Mohammedans,    was  compd 
tribute. 

'*At  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Naples  wa 
with  the  Mohammedans^  and  th«y  divided 
bishop  the  plunder  they  collected  from  othe 
bishop  was  ex  communicated  by  the  pope ;  i 
him  absolution  because  he  betrayed  the  ch]< 
and  assassinated  others.  There  was  an  cede 
to  murder  the  pope,  and  some  of  the  trcas 
were  saxed,  and  the  gate  of  St  Plocraza 
febe  kej^  to  admit  the  Saracens,  Formoa 
engaged  in  these  transactioas,  who  had  bee 
as  a  coo^Mimtor  for  the  mtirdef  of  Pope 
elected  pope  in  S^i.  Boai&ce  VL  was  his  i 
been  deposed  from  the  diaconate  and  from 
his  immoral  and  lewd  hie.  Stephen  VIL 
and  he  bad  the  dead  body  of  Formosus  tal 
doibed  in  papal  habiliments,  propped  up  i 
belbre  a  CoancSL  The  corpse  was  fotind  | 
were  cut  off  and  the  body  cast  into  the 
Stephen  ^^L,  this  \lcar  of  Christ,  was  dire 
strained. 

*  From  S96  to  900^  fri-e  popes  were  cm 
in  less  than  two  flKnths  after  he  became 
prisoa  by  QuiMfAer,  ooe  of  his  chaplaiaa 
osmped  his  place,  and  ma  litde  whUemse 
by  Sefgius  IIU  who  became  pope  in  905. 
criminal  intercour^  with  the  oekbmled  T 
her  daughters  Mororia  aod  Theodora,  botl 
cbed  anextraonfinary  coatroloverhmk  H 


that  Joha  had  iujupuI  bnbes  fer  de  ssmecaBcn  if  sviuspft . 
Aat  he  had  ordaaed  one  v^a  vas  'uiij  %a  j^ac%  vA :  ■^'^  ae 
was  dbarjfcd  wkh  iaoac,  and  vidk  la  maor  icsoiasvst  lut  ^ue 
Utetas  Faboe  had  beoaoK  a  ara&cL  He  ;«  vk  ^be  €r» 
cfooeccclffiMtk;  he  nrginifri  aanvfKr — i#Mi  '^^a^  a  v,n^ 
acqiMBceci  their  npneai  He  vas  ^u^a,  k  'inmcrfsiftiSM  a^i 
«>faaM»c.  »e  wm  6^jmsl  ^'j^  uul  1j^.  rr^  40ifMt 
m  his  tfead.  S^ariy  irly  ae  |r^  de  1^9^  aaittl  ri^  V!:a^ 
hii  afltafcoei;  he  cat  ''iF  fue  kaad  '^f  'uut  -lu$  j«vm:,  'iur 
fiDfcr,  aad  the  vaagwt  rj  ^j&gsrt.  Km  xk  wm.  r^^rtr.MiIi/ 
facooght  to  aa  ead  by  Ae  T«s^pasic«  -rf  j  sun  v^^vm  vtft  j«e 
HadiedoccdL- 

And  jret,  I  adaii  t&ac  Ae  auMC  ji£mu>i«  ^.i^^!*  <ur  luvr 
hcanicaa  and  fiea&a  iMorjpjt  fr-:an  uH  >r^!m  »-r^  luvVU 
of  mercy,  charity,  aad  >]iAu:je  v'ufTt  v./n9«r>>{  w-tH  -5uf  v^4#^ 
ck>z  God--'vith  tile  Cc^  !^  9^.ri&i9#!il  Tu^  y^y^^s 
tmhopa,  dhcse  pricati  ecafd  ;^»rwr.-tfke  vU-/  fer  a  j»^ 
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they  could  bum  only  for  a  few  moments — ^but  their  God 
threatened  to  imprison  and  bum  forever  ;  and  their  God  is 
as  much  worse  than  they  were,  as  hell  is  worse  than  the 
Inquisition. 

**  John  XIII.  was  strangled  in  prison.  Boniface  VII.  im- 
prisoned BenediA  VII.,  and  starved  him  to  death.  John 
XIV.  was  secredy  put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  corpse  of  Boni£ice  was  dragged  by  the 
populace  through  the  streets.'* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  popes  were  assassinated  by 
Githolics— murdered  by  the  faithful — ^that  one  Vicar  of  Christ 
strangled  another  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  these  men  were 
**the  greatest  rulers  and  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
earth/' 

''  Pope  John  XVI.  was  seized,  his  eyes  put  out,  his  nose 
cut  off,  hb  tongue  tom  from  hb  mouth,  and  he  was  sent 
through  the  streets  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  &ce  to  the 
taiL  BenediA  IX.,  a  boy  of  less  than  twelve  years  of  age» 
was  raised  to  the  apostolic  throne.  One  of  hb  successors^ 
Victor  III.,  declared  that  the  life  of  BenediA  was  so  shameful, 
so  foul,  so  execrable,  that  he  shuddered  to  describe  it.  He 
ruled  like  a  captain  of  banditd.  The  people,  unable  to  bear 
longer  hb  adulteries,  his  homiddes  and  hb  abominations, 
rose  against  him,  and  in  despair'bf  maintaining  his  position, 
he  put  up  the  papacy  to  au6lion,  and  it  was  bought  by  a  Pres- 
byter named  John,  who  became  Gregory  VI.,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1045.  Well  may  we  ask.  Were  these  the  Vicegerents 
of  God  upon  earth — these,  who  had  truly  reached  that  goal 
beyond  which  the  last  effort  of  human  wickedness  cannot 
pass?" 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  b  no  crime  that  man 
can  commit  that  has  not  been  committed  by  the  Vicars  of 
Christ    They  have  infliAed  every  possible  torture,  violated 
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ROME  OR  REASON? 


A  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  MANNINa 


PART  IL 


"  If  we  live  thus  tamelyy— 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlel»«> 
Farewell  nobility.'* 

NO  ONE  will  deny  that  **  the  pope  speaks  to  many  people 
in  many  nations  ;  that  he  treats  with  empires  and  gov- 
ernments," and  that  *' neither  from  Canterbury  nor  firom  Con- 
stantinople such  a  voice  goes  forth." 

How  does  the  pope  speak  ?    What  does  he  say? 

He  speaks  against  the  liberty  of  man — against  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  He  speaks  to  calumniate  thinkers,  and  to 
warn  the  faithful  against  the  discoveries  of  science.  He  speaks 
for  the  destruAion  of  dvilization. 

Who  listens?  Do  astronomers,  geologbts  and  scientists 
put  the  hand  to  the  ear  fearing  that  an  accent  may  be  lost? 
Does  France  Usten?  Does  Italy  hear?  Is  not  the  Church 
weakest  at  its  centre  ?  Do  thpse  who  have  raised  Italy  firom 
the  dead,  and  placed  her  again  among  the  great  nations,  pay 
attention  ?  Does  Great  Britain  care  for  this  voice — this  moan, 
this  groan— of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Do  the  words  of  Leo  XIIL 
impress  the  intelligence  of  the  Great  Republic  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  for  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  attack  a  dem- 
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qoeenv  ^Mit  it  ihyi  tSaic  "tarrrr  mM.gBifriE  ic  |*smi||;  Vtrr 

€if  Rome.  ^j-Lx-  -j..g  y^i^  ^_,,j^  "j  \  u^  ij^  jL.nj  iitm  if 'Ae  Za*- 
poUic  ckded  bj  tbe  peopcL  5f  AAng  iad  jum  feiax  'W-mk- 
mtgum,  aad  JeStraoa  had  boagjcaamei  Asbbl  an£  x  KadH& 
had  cot  oot  Jc&xn's  toa|;at.  Mad  Ksocne  laic  aBMBsae^ 

Genenl  Jacksoa  had  hon^  Adam  sii£  im  Dmrary  -we  sifpn: 
ttj  that  prcsideass  had  bees  as  %-kzarjam  as  pasis.  Sue  x  :6» 
had  happened,  dbe  M^i^kxc£^ut  mjntSi  "wvauLv^ 'ieacfo^  f^^^ 
Die  are  not  caoaoie  ok  sksbcsbic  ^ucof  sBCBdcsOKf 

Bat  this  voice  finiMi  Raneg^iWFJMgiBoferibariy  iiay  jg^ 
feeble  diat  dbe  CarAad  adaoBi  dac  ^fae  rvx  ic  Si»d  asc  -fie 
wpgiufural  Charch,  "^argbeaagtarnggifeg  syFaigx  jgwt  in^ 
Manrini  law  and  by  Cirapi  \aamL^  Ixoe&erwartt. /ftuK^t^n^ 
aentaaive  of  God,  ths  wlmrinr  cf  One  ^n  Ciiicta.  t^  iL^ 
¥uie  oi^iii,  this  npenoeoEau  iwr  r  irVjL — ysmd/A  Vf  'fut 
Holy  Ghott— are  baa^  **  luiiiaaeg  **  br  ^me  yritftirant 
b  it  poirihle  diat  this  pa»aeac  tnsacy  ji  skpc  ;#;F«i^ediL  iiaa. 
the  other? 

Itisdaimed  that  iftheCaehancCbfir:^  'Vs  wrr  a  iivfustf. 
sjrstenif  bmh  op  by  the  iasdCeo,  -wnL  weui  tsm^r  tif  suer.  U«t 
advemriei  most  ptore  il — thae  tihe  bar&x  s  vyitL  Iuol^  " 

As  a  general  diii^  iastfistaooB  ar^e  la^intl     xf  tii*  Oius^t 
is  supematnral,  it  is  the  ooe  exoepMSL    TtJt  afiirtbsitiv^  is  v^iti. 
diose  who  daim  that  it  is  of  dhraae  cri^sL    Ss^  fetf' «t  we  ftut#» 
aD  govenmieots  aad  aS  creeds  are  the  v<«4c  ^iB^c.     %SfUm 
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believes  that  Rome  was  a  supernatural  produAion,  and  yet  tta 
beginnings  were  as  small  as  those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Commencing  in  weakness,  Rome  grew,  and  fought,  and  con- 
quered, until  it  was  believed  that  the  sky  bent  above  a  subju- 
gated world  And  yet  all  was  natural.  For  every  effeA  there 
was  an  efficient  cause. 

The  catholic  asserts  that  all  other  reUgions  have  been  pro- 
duced by  man — ^that  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  the  religion 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  marvelous  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  the  work  of  the  human  mind.  From  these  rel^- 
ions  Catholicism  has  borrowed.  Long  before  Catholidsm 
was  bom,  it  was  believed  that  women  had  borne  diildien 
whose  Others  were  gods.  The  Trinity  was  promulgated  in 
Egypt  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  Celibacy  was 
taught  by  the  ancient  Nazarenes  and  Essenes,  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt  and  India,  by  mendicant  monks,  and  by  the  jnoosly 
insane  of  many  countries  long  before  the  Apostles  lived.  The 
Chinese  tell  us  that  "when  there  were  but  one  man  and  one 
woman  upon  the  earth,  the  woman  refused  to  sacrifice  her 
virginity  even  to  people  the  globe  ;  and  the  gods,  honoring 
her  purity,  granted  that  she  should  conceive  beneath  the  gaze 
of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  virgin  mother  became  the  parent  of 
humanity. 

The  founders  of  many  religions  have  insisted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  man  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  millions 
before  our  era  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedi- 
ence, and  most  cheerfully  lived  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation  are  far  older 
than  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Eucharist  is  pagan.  Long 
before  popes  began  to  murder  each  other,  pagans  ate  cakes 
— the  flesh  of  Ceres,  and  drank  wine — the  blood  of  Bacchus. 
Holy  water  flowed  in  the  Ganges  and  Nile,  priests  interceded 
lor  the  people,  and  anointed  the  dying. 
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It  will  not  do  to  say  that  every  successful  religion  that  has 
taught  unnatural  doArines,  unnatural  praAices,  must  of  neces*. 
aty  have  been  of  divine  origin.  In  most  religions  there  has 
been  a  strange  mingling  of  the  good  and  bad,  of  the  mercihil 
and  cruel,  of  the  loving  and  malicious.  Buddhism  taught  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man,  insisted  on  the  development  of 
the  mind,  and  this  religion  was  propagated  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  preaching,  by  persuasion,  and  by  kindness — ^yet  in 
many  things  it  was  contrary  to  the  human  will,  contrary  to 
the  human  passions,  and  contrary  to  good  sense.  Buddhism 
succeeded.  Can  we,  for  thb  reason,  say  that  it  b  a  super- 
natural religion  ?    Is  the  unnatural  the  supernatural  ? 

It  b  insbted  that,  while  other  churches  have  changed,  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  has  remained  the  same,  and  that  this 
&A  demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

Has  the  creed  of  Buddhism  changed  in  three  thousand 
years?  Is  intelledual  stagnation  a  demonstration  of  divine 
origin  ?  When  anything  refuses  to  grow,  are  we  certain  that 
the  seed  was  planted  by  God  ?  If  the  Catholic  church  is  the 
same  to-day  that  it  has  been  for  many  centuries,  this  proves 
that  there  has  been  no  intelledual  development  If  men  do 
not  differ  upon  religious  subjeds,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
thmk. 

Diiferentbtion  b  the  law  of  growth,  of  progress.  Every 
church  must  gain  or  lose  ;  it  cannot  remain  the  same ;  it  must 
decay  or  grow.  The  &A  that  the  Catholic  church  has  not 
grown — ^that  it  has  been  petrified  from  the  first — does  not  es- 
tablbh  divine  origin ;  it  simply  establbhes  the  iaA  that  it 
retards  the  progress  of  man.  Everything  in  nature  changes — 
every  atom  b  in  motion — every  star  moves.  Nations,  insti- 
tutions and  individuab  have  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  death. 
Thb  b  and  will  be  true  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  once 
weak — ^it  grew  stronger — ^it  reached  its  climax  of  power-^t 
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began  to  decay — it  never  can  rise  again.  It  b  confronted  by 
the  dawn  of  Sdence.  In  the  presence  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  cowers. 

It  is  not  true  that  **AI1  natural  causes    run  to  disinte- 
gration.*' 

Natural  causes  run  to  intq^don  as  well  as  to  disintq^- 
tion.  All  growth  b  integradon,  and  all  growth  b  naturaL 
All  decay  b  diantegradon,  and  all  decay  b  naturaL  Nature 
builds  and  nature  destroys.  When  the  acorn  grows — ^when 
the  stmlight  and  radn  £dl  upon  it  and  the  oak  rises — so  br  as 
the  oak  b  concerned  **all  natural  causes**  do  not  **run  to 
dbintegradon.**  But  there  comes  a  dme  when  the  oak  has 
reached  its  limit*  and  then  the  forces  of  nature  run  towards 
dbintegradon,  and  finally  the  old  oak  £dls.  But  if  the  Car- 
dinal b  right — if  '*  all  natural  causes  run  to  diantegradon,*' 
then  every  success  must  have  been  of  divine  origin,  and  noth- 
ing is  natural  but  destruction.  Thb  b  Catholic  sdence: 
*' All  natural  causes  run  to  (Usintq^don.**  What  do  these, 
causes  find  to  disintegrate  ?  Nothing  that  b  nattu^  The 
iad  that  the  thing  b  not  dbintegrated  shows  that  it  was  and 
b  of  supernatural  origin.  According  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
only  business  of  nature  b  to  disentegrate  the  supematuraL 
To  prevent  thb,  the  supernatural  needs  the  protection  of  the 
Infinite.  According  to  thb  doctrine,  if  anything  lives  and 
grows,  it  does  so  in  spite  of  nature.  Growth,  then,  b  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  in  opposition  to  nature.  Every  plant  U 
supernatural — ^it  defeats  the  disintegrating  influences  of  rain 
and  light  The  generalization  of  the  Cardinal  b  half  the 
truth.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say :  All  natural  causes 
run  to  integration.  But  the  whole  truth  b  that  growth  and 
decay  are  equaL 

The  Cardinal  asserts  that  ''  Christendom  was  created  by.  the 
world-wide  Church  as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  at  thb  day. 
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Philosophcis  and 
own  hands;  the/did  not 
hundred  yean  been 
ohitioaib 

The  meaning  cf  tfas  is  that  < 
hundred  yean  ago  1 
lies  ChnstemkMn  has  been| 
diat  die  sapeniatiml  Chardi  of  God 
diree  hondred  yean :  that  ic  ] 
attadcscf  phiksophen  ; 
helpless  in  the  midiC  of' 

What  was  the  imTskm  k£  \ 
ago,  the  period,  ^ujuidug  l 
Chordi  readied  the  hf  !^%g  <c  i&  Tiniuff  ntje, 
it  has  beenimabie  to  m'fymwml  Ae  xmn^^At^i 
and  die  wUrlwiad  cf  irpefattK? 

In  that  blesKd  tine.  Kiqp  EL  vasioafif : 
the  cramped  head  aad  ^e  anuotfmHi  jivv^     SSosUsa 
hnnted  Eke  viLd  aod  ^OKnaos  s^aMSi .  l&e 

Withaaealbcsca  cf  the  iac»:£  tf  smit  »rf  Ik  js*^  if  '^fK 
the  Chnrch.  nh  every  inmnmac  i/^  ^eusibk  wi«ciM:t  ^a^err 
nerve  in  the  hanaa  hoiy . 

ladfeone  happpydsjs,  ^ut  Z^im/t  if  Aua  wae  VaoMariit^ 
the  homes  of  H-ilaud ;  ifsaeia  woe  iiKr#i:i  anie — iMr 
tongoei  vere  VJt%  SnaL  ismx  muatuL  1i0:r  l^u  m»  it^g^ 
eyes ;  the  Araati^  wm  w  t^  m  Sir  'Uie  i>>Af  vH^x  ^  v^ 
heretici  of  Fff^nmf,  im£  ^She  Kcv^k.vss^— %  smjIm^  «^  ^  <|^ 
of  iadMerionn  geagie  iwje  vmc  ^mx  17  mvk  mC  (m^ 
irom  thear  hoomn.  Tse  /sm  'is«t  vs«  ^x^A^k  ffi«  t>ti« 
This  Cathefie  oinmcj  vtd,  messRffiffi  k  ^vh^  ^itTjiricu 
i  lesansrv .  ittt  Im  'm(  vms  'Pm^  ««fe 
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Nothing  was  left  but  ignorance,  bigotry,  intolerance,  credulity; 
the  Inquisition,  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  And  yet  a  Cardinal  of  the  nineteenth  century,  living  in 
the  land  of  Shakespeare,  regrets  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  by  the  intellectual  efforts,  by  the  discoveries,  by  the 
inventions  and  heroism  of  three  hundred  years. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  Charles  IX.,  in  France,  son  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  in  the  year  of  grace  1572 — after  neariy 
sixteen  centuries  of  Catholic  Christianity — after  hundreds  of 
vicars  of  Christ  had  sat  in  St  Peter's  chair — after  the  natural 
passions  of  man  had  been  "softened**  by  the  creed  of  Rome 
— came  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Philip  II.,  Charies  IX., 
and  hb  fiendish  mother.  Let  the  Cardinal  read  the  account 
of  thb  massacre  once  more,  and,  after  reading  it,  imagine  that 
he  sees  the  gashed  and  mutilated  bodies  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  and  then  let  him  say  that  he  regrets  the  revolu- 
tions and  reformations  of  three  hundred  years. 

About  thfee  hundred  years  ago  Gement  VIII.,  \^car  of 
Christ,  acting  in  God's  place,  substitute  of  the  Infinite,  perse- 
cuted Giordano  Bruno  even  unto  death.  This  great,  this  sub- 
lime man,  was  tried  for  heresy.  He  had  ventured  to  assert  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth  ;  he  had  hazarded  the  conjecture 
that  there  were  in  the  fields  of  infinite  space  worlds  larger  and 
more  glorious  than  ours.  For  these  low  and  groveling 
thoughts,  for  this  contradiction  of  the  word  and  vicar  of  God» 
this  man  was  imprisoned  for  many  years.  But  hb  noble 
spirit  was  not  broken,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1600,  by  the 
orders  of  the  infamous  Vicar,  he  was  chained  to  the  stake. 
Priests  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  forgiveness — 
priests  who  when  smitten  upon  one  cheek  turned  the  other — 
carried  with  a  kind  of  ferocious  joy  (agots  to  the  feet  of  thb 
incomparable  man.      These  disciples  of  "Our  Lord**  were 
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made  joyous  as  the  flames,  like  serpents,  climbed  around  the 
body  of  Bruno.  In  a  few  moments  the  brave  thinker  was 
dead,  and  the  priests  who  had  burned  him  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  asked  the  infinite  God  to  continue  the  blessed  work 
forever  in  helL 

There  are  two  things  that  cannot  exist  in  the  same  universe 
— an  infinite  God  and  a  martyr. 

Does  the  Cardinal  regret  that  kings  and  emperors  are  not 
now  engaged  in  the  extermination  of  Protestants  ?  Does  he 
regret  that  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  are  no  longer  crowded 
with  the  best  and  bravest  ?  Does  he  long  for  the  fires  of  the 
auto  dafS? 

In  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Catholic 
Church — in  determining  the  truth  of  the  claim  of  infallibility — 
we  are  not  restricted  to  the  physical  achievements  of  that 
Church,  or  to  the  history  of  its  propagation,  or  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth. 

Thb  Church  has  a  creed  ;  and  if  thb  Church  is  of  divine 
origin — if  its  head  b  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and,  as  sifch,  in£dlible 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morab,  thb  creed  must  be  true.  Let 
us  start  with  the  supposition  that  God  exists,  and  that  he  b 
infinitely  wise,  powerful  and  good — and  thb  b  only  a  supposi- 
tion. Now,  if  the  creed  is  foolish,  absurd  and  cruel,  it  cannot 
be  of  (Uvine  origin.    We  find  in  this  creed  the  following : 

**  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith.'* 

It  b  not  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  he  be  good,  honest, 
merciful,  charitable  and  just  Creed  is  more  important  than 
conduct.  The  most  important  of  all  things  is,  that  he  hold 
the  Catholic  fiuth.  There  were  thousands  of  years  during 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  that  faith,  because  that  faith 
did  not  exist ;  and  yet  during  that  time  the  virtues  were  just 
as  important  as  now,  just  as  important  as  thiey  ever  can  be. 
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IdEoos  of  ^  noblest  of  the  human  race  never  heard  of  this 
creed.  KDEoos  of  the  bravest  and  best  have  heard  of  h, 
examined,  and  rejected  it.  Blilfions  of  the  most  infiunoos  have 
bcfieved  it,  and  because  of  their  bdiei^  or  notwithstanding^  tfaor 
b^e^  have  mordered  millions  of  thdrfdlows.  We  know  that 
men  can  be,  have  been,  and  are  just  as  wicked  with  it  as  with* 
out  it.  We  know  that  it  b  not  necessary  to  beEeve  it  to  be 
good,  ksvii^  tender,  noUe  and  sdf-denyii^.  We  admit  that 
ww%nii^iw<  who  have  bdeved  it  have  also  been  self-denyii^  and 
heroic,  and  diat  millian%  by  soch  belief  were  not  prevented 
from  torturii^  and  destroyii^  die  hdpless. 

Now  if  an  who  bdeved  it  were  good,  and  all  who  rejected  it 
were  bad,  then  there  might  be  some  propriety  in  sayii^  that 
*'  whoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  thii^  it  b  necessary  that 
he  hold  the  Catholic  fiuth.'*  But  as  the  experience  of  mankind 
b  otherwise^  the  dedaiation  becomes  absurd,  ignorant  and 
cmd. 

There  b  still  another  danse : 

"  Which  £dth,  except  every  one  do  keep  entire  and  invio-> 
late,  without  doubt,  he  shall  everlastingly  perish.'* 

We  now  have  both  sides  of  dib  wonderful  truth  :  The  be* 
Eever will  be  saved,  the  unbdiever  willbe  lost.  We  knowthat 
fiuth  is  not  the  child  or  servant  of  the  win.  We  know  that  be* 
fief  b  a  condusion  based  upon  what  the  mind  supposes  to  be 
true.  Weknow  that  it  b  not  an  act  of  the  win.  Nothing  caa 
be  more  absurd  than  to  save  a  man  because  he  bnot  intdUgent 
enough  to  accept  the  truth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  infiunons 
than  to  damn  a  man  because  he  b  intdligent  enough  to  reject 
the  £dse.  It  resolves  itsdf  into  a  question  of  intelligence.  If 
the  creed  b  true,  then  a  man  rejects  it  because  he  hdcs  intelli- 
gence.  Is  this  a  crime  for  which  a  man  should  everlastingly 
perish?  If  the  creed  b  false,  then  a  man  accepts  it  because  he 
lacks  intelligence.    In  both  cases  the  crime  bexacdy  die  same. 
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whom  honesty  enraged,  and  whom  flattery  s^verned;  onewho 
loved  to  see  fear  upon  its  knees,  ignorance  with  dosed  eyes  and 
open  month;  one  who  delighted  in  useless  self-denial,  who 
loved  to  hear  die  aghs  and  sobs  of  suffering  nuns,  as  they  lay 
prostrate  on  dungeon  floors;  onewho  was  delighted  when  the 
husband  deserted  hb  fiunily  and  lived  alone  in  some  cave  in 
the  fiu'wildemess,  tormented  by  dreams  and  driven  to  insanity 
by  prayer  and  penance,  by  fiisting  and  fidth. 

Acconfing  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Jtrue  God  enjoyed 
the  agonies  of  heretics.    He  loved  the  smdl  of  their  bunung 
flesh ;  he  applauded  with  wide  palms  when  philosophers  were 
flayed  alive,  and  to  him  the  auto  da  ft  was  a  <Uvine  comedy. 
The  shrieks  of  wives,  the  cries  of  babes  when  fitthers  wer^ 
hmog  burned,  gave  contrast,  hdghtened  the  effect  and 
his  cup  with  joy.    Thb  true  God  <Ud  not  know  the  shape 
the  earth  he  had  made,  and  had  forgotten  the  orbits  of  t 
stars.    **  The  stream  of  l^ht  which  descended  from  the  1 
ning  *'  was  propagated  by  fiigot  to  fiigot,  until  Christendoi^^^^ 
was  fined  with  the  devouring  fires  of  fidth. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  filled  the  work^^ 
with  the  true  knowledge  of  the  one  true  DeviL  It  filled  th^^^ 
air  with  malidous  phantoms,  crowded  innocent  sleep  with  leer^' 
ing  fiends,  and  gave  the  worid  to  the  donunation  of  witchc 
and  wizards,  sjnrits  and  spooks;  goblins  and  ghosts, 
butchered  and  burned  thousands  for  the  commission  of  impo» — ^ 
sible  crimes. 

It  is  contended  that :  **  In  thb  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine^^ 
Nature  was  revealed  to  man  their  own  relation  to  a  Creator  as  ^^ 
sons  to  a  Father." 

This  tender  relation  was  revealed  by  the  Catholics  to  die 
Pagans,  the  Arians,  the  Cathari,  the  WaMenses,  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  heretics,  the  Jews,  th^  Moriscoes,  the  Protestants— 
to  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mexico,  of  Peru— to  phi- 
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losophers,  patriots  and  thinkers.  All  these  victims  were 
taught  to  regard  the  true  God  as  a  loving  father,  and  this  les- 
son was  taught  with  every  instrument  of  torture — with  brand* 
ings  and  burnings,  with  flayings  and  flames.  The  world  was 
filled  with  cruelty  and  credulity,  ignorance  and  intolerance, 
and  the  soil  in  which  all  these  horrors  grew  was  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  DeviL  And  yet,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
one  true  Devil  described  by  the  dtholic  Church  was  not  as 
malevolent  as  the  one  true  God. 

Is  it  true  that  the  dtholic  Church  overthrew  idolatry  ?  What 
b idolatry?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  worship  of  popes— of 
die  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  of  divine  honors  paid  to 
saunts,  of  sacred  vestments,  of  holy  water,  of  consecrated  cups 
and  plates,  of  images  and  relics,  of  amulets  and  charms  ? 

The  Catholic  Church  filled  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  idol- 
atry. It  abandoned  the  idea  of  continuity  in  nature,  it  denied 
the  integrity  of  cause  and  efiect  The  government  of  the 
worid  was  the  composite  result  of  the  caprice  of  God,  the  mal- 
ice of  Satan,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful — softened,  it  may  be» 
by  the  charity  of  Chance.  Yet  the  Cardinal  asserts,  without 
Ae  pre&ce  of  a  smile,  that  **  Demonology  was  overthrown  by 
die  Church,  with  the  assistance  of  forces  that  were  above  na- 
ture;" and  in  the  same  breath  gives  birth  to  this  enlightened 
statement:  "  Beelzebub  is  not  divided  against  himselfl"  Is  a 
belief  in  Beekebub  a  belief  in  demonology  ?  Has  the  Cardi- 
nal fofgotten  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  of  grace  787, 
that  declared  the  worship  of  images  to  be  lawful  ?  Did  that 
in&llible  Council,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  de- 
stroy idolatry  ? 

The  Cardinal  takes  the  ground  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament^ 
and  therefore  indissoluble,  and  he  also  insists  that  celibacy  is 
fiur  better  than  marriage, — ^holier  than  a  sacrament, — that  mar- 
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riage  is  not  the  highest  state,  but  that  **  the  state  <^  virginity 
unto  death  b  the  highest  condition  of  man  and  woman.** 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  &mily  is  where  all  are  equal — ^where 
love  has  superseded  authority — ^where  each  seeks  the  good  of 
all,  and  where  none  obey — ^where  no  religion  can  sunder 
hearts,  and  with  which  no  church  can  interfere. 

The  real  marriage  is  based  on  mutual  afTecdon — the  cere- 
mony is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  the  inward  flame.  To 
thb  contract  there  are  but  two  parties.  The  Church  is  an 
impudent  intruder.  Marriage  b  made  public  to  the  end  that 
the  real  contract  may  be  known,  so  that  the  world  can  see  that 
the  parties  have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  and  holiest  mo- 
tives that  find  expression  in  the  acts  of  human  bdngs.  The 
man  and  woman  are  not  joined  together  by  God,  or  by  die 
Church,  or  by  the  State.  The  Church  and  State  may  pre- 
scribe certain  ceremonies,  certain  formalities — but  all  these  are 
only  evidence  of  the  existence  <^a  sacred  &ct  in  the  hearts  of 
the  wedded.  The  indissolubility  of  marriage  b  a  dogma  dnt 
has  filled  the  lives  of  millions  with  agony  and  tears.  It  has 
given  a  perpetual  excuse  for  vice  and  immorality.  Fear  has 
borne  children  begotten  by  brutality.  Countfess  women  have 
endured  the  insults,  indignities  and  cruddes  of  fiendish  hus- 
bands, because  they  thought  that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  The 
contract  of  marriage  b  the  most  important  that  human  beings 
can  make ;  but  no  contract  can  be  so  important  as  to  release 
one  of  the  parties  firom  the  obligation  <^  performance;  and  no 
contract,  whether  made  between  man  and  woman,  or  between 
them  and  God,  after  a  failure  of  consideration  caused  by  the 
willful  act  of  the  man  or  woman,  can  hold  and  bind  the  inno- 
cent and  honest. 

Do  the  believers  in  indissoluble  marriage  treat  their  wives 
better  than  others  ?  A  litde  while  ago,  a  woman  said  to  a  man 
who  had  raised  hb  hand  to  strike  her:  "  Do  not  touch  me; 
you  have  no  right  to  beat  me;  I  am  not  your  wife." 
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About  a  yeir  ago  a  husband,  who  God  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom had  jcined  to  a  loving  and  padent  woman  in  die  indisso- 
hible  sacfament  of  marriage,  becoming  enn^^ed,  seized  the 
hdpless  wife  and  toreout  oneofher  ejres.  She  forgave  him. 
A  few  weeks  9go  he  delibenUdy  repeated  Ais  firigfatfbl  crime, 
leaving  Im  victim  totaUy  blind.  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
tor if  man,  before  the  poor  woman  was  blinded,  had  pot  asun- 
der whom  God  had  joined  together?  Thousands  of  huAands, 
who  insist  that  marriage  is  indissolubte,  are  die  beaten  of 


The  bw  of  the  Churdi  has  created  ndther  die  purity  nor 
the  peace  of  domestic  life.  Back  of  all  churches  is  human 
afledion.  Back  of  all  dieologies  is  the  love  <^  the  human 
heart.  Back  of  all  your  priests  and  creeds  is  the  adoradon  of 
theooe  woman  by  the  one  man,  and  ofthe  one  man  by  die  one 
woman.  Back  of  your  fidth  is  die  fireside — back  of  your  folly 
is  the  femOy ;  and  back  of  all  jrour  holy  mistakes  and  your 
sacred  absurdities  is  die  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent 
anddiikL 

It  is  not  true  diat  neidier  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman  world 
had  any  true  conception  of  a  home.  The  q>lendid  story  of 
Ulysses  and  Pendope,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromadie, 
demonstrate  that  a  true  conception  of  home  existed  among 
theGredcs.  Before  die  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  Ro- 
man matron  commanded  the  admiration  ofthe  then  known 
world.  She  was  firee  and  noUe.  The  Church  degraded  wo- 
man— made  her  die  property  of  the  husband,  and  trampled 
her  beneath  its  brutal  feet  The  *'  fediers  '*  denounced  woman 
asaperpetual  temptation,  as  the  cause  of  all  eviL  TheChurch 
wordiipped  a  God  who  had  upheld  polygamy,  and  had  pro- 
nounced his  curse  on  woman,  and  had  declared  diatsheshould 
be  die  serf  of  die  husband.  This  Church  followed  the  leadi- 
ingsofStPtaL    It  taught  the  unckanness  of  marriage,  and 
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I  diat  all  duldren  were  concdved  in  sin.  Thb  Churdi 
pretended  to  have  been  founded  by  one  who  offered  a  reward 
in  dus  world,  and  eternal  joy  in  the  next,  to  hnsbands  who 
woold  Ibisake  their  wives  and  children  and  ibilow  him.  Did 
this  tend  to  the  devation  of  woman?  Did  diis  detestable  doc- 
trine "  create  the  parity  and  peace  of  domestic  life  *'  ?  Is  it 
true  that  a  monk  b  pnrer  dian  a  good  and  noUe  fiuher  ? — that 
a  nan  b  holier  dian  a  lovii^  mother? 

Is  there  anydiing  deq>er  and  stronger  than  a  modief^s  love  ? 
Is  diere  anydiing  parer,  hoGer  than  a  mother  holding  her 
donpled  babe  against  her  billowed  breast? 

The  good  man  b  asdbl,  die  best  man  b  the  most  osefiiL 
Those  who  fill  the  nights  with  barren  prayers  and  holy  hon* 
ger,  torture  themselves  for  thdr  own  good  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  They  are  earning  eternal  glory  for  them- 
sdves— they  do  not  fiist  for  their  fellow  men — their  ^MtAn^^if^ 
b  only  equalled  by  their  foolishness.  Compare  the  monk  in 
hb  sdfish  ceD,  counting  beads  and  sajring  prayers  for  die 
purpose  of  savinj^  hb  barren  soul,  with  a  husband  and  fether 
attii^  by  hb  fireside  with  wife  and  children.  Compare  the 
nun  with  the  mother  and  her  babe. 

Celibacy  b  the  essence  of  vulgarity.  It  tries  to  put  a  stain 
upon  motherhood,  upon  marriage,  upon  love — that  b  to  say» 
upon  all  that  b  holiest  in  the  human  heart.  Take  love  fitwi 
the  world,  and  there  b  nothing  left  worth  living  for.  The 
Church  has  treated  thb  great,  thb  sublime,  thb  unspeakably 
holy  passion,  as  though  it  polluted  the  heart  They  have 
placed  the  love  of  God  above  the  love  of  woman,  above  the 
love  of  man.  Human  love  b  generous  and  noble.  The  love 
of  God  b  selfish,  because  man  does  not  love  God  for  God's 
sake,  but  for  hb  own. 

Yet  the  Cardinal  asserts  "that  the  chai^  wrought  by 
Christianity  in  the  social,  political  and  international  rdations 
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dib  pcdate  iosisis  that  4 

the  worid  ooaU  be  indoced  to  five 

diiigaienlioavoaldbe^hat.   Whji 

1?  Why  <fid  not  the  Cathofic  God 
:  with  the  aides  and  seilcK?  The  Canfinal  oa^ 
to  tike  the  grooiid  that  to  talk  vdl  is  good,  but  that  to  be 
dnmb  is  the  hig;hest  cooifitioa;  diat  heaiing  is  a  pkasnc;  but 
that  ^i^^fii*—  is  ecstasj;  and  dnt  to  think,  to  reasoa,  is  very 
wdl,  bat  diat  to  be  a  Cathofic  b  £tf  betlEr. 

Why  shoold  we  dene  the  dcstractiott  ofhiaBaa  pnioas? 
Take  passioos  from  homaa  bciogs  aad  what  is  kft?  The 
peat  object  dioald  be  not  to  ckstroj  paanoos^  bat  to  aafce 
diem  obecEent  to  the  intgWeft.  To  iadolge  fiiMiia  to  the 
utmost  b  one  form  cthatgrnptanot — to  dcstiuy  paamoa  b  as* 
odier.  The  reasooable  siatificatioa  of  oaamoB  wader  the  <hMs» 
iintioo  of  the  infeflrct  b  troe  wisdom  and  pedect  vinwe. 

The  goodness,  the  sympathy,  the  sdf-deabl  of  the  aoo,  of 
the  mook,  all  come  from  ^  aaodier-instiact,  the  fitther-iS' 
stinct— an  weie  pcodaced  by  human  affertion,  by  the  fete  oi 

It  fimnMrt,  parifies  and  gk)rifiea^  In  true  i 
two  heaits  barst  into  flower.  Two  fives  vmteL  They  mdt 
in  nrasic.  Every  moment  b  a  mekxly.  Love  b  a  rrrela^ 
tion,  a  creation.  From  tore  the  worid  borrows  its  beaaty  a^d 
the  heavens  their  glory.  Justice,  leiMental,  charity  aad  pby 
are  the  diildren  of  love.  Lover,  wife.  nKtber,  hodbai^ 
fioher,  chiU,  home  fhne  words  dbed  figfat-Hhey  aie  dk 
gems  of  human  speech.  Without  tore  aB  gtory  &ics,  d^ 
noble  fdb  from  fife,  art  <fies,  music  toics  nMaatag  a»l  bwMsrsi 
mere  motions  of  the  ab,  and  virtue  oeanes  to  exiitp 
It  b  asserted  diat  thbfifeofceSbncy  bibovw  ami 
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to  pkase  a  sqipQsed  GcmI?    Yet  a  region  that 

[  on  that  Siiiiliir  snooeeded,  and  has»  to-da j,  mofe  be- 

i  dian  dK  Catholic  ChuiiJi  can  boasL 

Eke  nations  and  iudifidiuK  Ittve  ahvajs  gone 
heEneorknstresistanceL  Nodib^has ''axcnded  die 
of  human  lioense  bj  a  power  metier  dian  nature.** 
B  no  sna  pover.  Tneie  never  was,  dieie  never  can 
be^  a  mifade.  We  knov  dkat  man  is  a  conditioned  beii«. 
WelmovdiatheisaflectBdbjadiai^eofcoiKfitioniL  If  he 
is  ignotant  he  is  snpeistitioas  ;  tins  is  natniaL  If  Ins  biain  is 
developed — if  he  pei caves  oearly  diat  aD  dungs  are  natmaDjf 
piodncrd,  he  ceases  to  be  supeistiUoos,  and  becomes  scien- 
tific. He  is  not  a  saint,  but  a  savant— not  a  priest,  but  a  phi- 
losopher. He  does  not  wofsfaqi,  he  vrocks  ;  he  inves%ates  ; 
he  diinks  ;  he  takes  adrant^e,  throi^  tntdHgenoe,  of  dbe 
forces  of  nature.  He  is  no  kM^er  die  lactim  of  appeaianoe% 
die  dope  of  his  ovn  ^norance^  and  the  persecutor  of  Us 
feDovr  men. 

He  then  knovrs  that  it  b  frr  better  to  lore  his  vrife  and  di3- 
dren  dian  to  love  God.  He  then  knovrs  diat  the  love  of  man 
for  vroman,  of  woman  for  man,  of  parent  for  cliQd,  of  child  far 
parent,  b  far  better,  hr  hoGer  than  the  love  of  man  far  an  j 
phantom  bom  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

It  b  iDogical  to  take  the  ground  that  the  world  was  crad 
and  ^niiorant  and  idolatrous  vrfaen  the  Catholic  Chureh 
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established,  and  that  because  the  world  b  better  now  than 
then,  the  Church  b  of  divine  or^;ia. 

What  was  the  world  when  sdenoe  came?  What  was  it  in 
the  days  of  Galileo,  Copenucos  and  Kepler?  What  was  it 
when  printing  was  invented  ?  What  was  it  when  the  Western 
Worid  was  foond?  Would  it  not  be  much  easier  to  prove 
diat  science  b  of  divine  or^;in  ? 

Science  does  not  persecute.  It  does  not  shed  blood— it 
fiOs  the  world  with  EghL  It  cares  nothing  for  heresy;  it 
develops  the  mind,  and  enables  man  to  answer  hb  own  prayers. 

Canfinal  Manning  takes  the  ground  that  Jdiovah  practically 
abandoned  the  children  of  men  for  four  thousand  years,  and 
gave  them  ovtr  to  every  abomination.  He  claims  that  Chris- 
tianity came  ''  in  the  fullness  of  time,''  and  it  b  then  admitted 
diat ''  what  the  fullness  of  time  may  mean  b  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  times  and  seasons,  that  it  b  not  for  us  to  know."  Hav- 
ing dedared  that  it  b  a  mystery,  and  one  that  we  are  not  to 
know,  the  Cardinal  explains  it:  "  One  motive  for  the  long  de- 
lay of  four  thousand  years  b  not  br  to  seek — it  gave  time,  full 
and  ample,  for  the  utmost  devdopment  and  consolidation  of 
all  the  falsehood  and  evil  of  which  the  intdlect  and  will  of  man 
are  capable." 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  why  an  infinitdy  good  and  wise 
bdng  "  gave  time  full  and  ample  for  the  utmost  development 
and  consolidation  of  falsehood  and  evQ  "  ?  Why  should  an 
infinitdy  wise  God  desire  thb  devdopment  and  consolidation? 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  father  who  should  refuse  to  teach 
hb  son  and  deliberately  allow  him  to  go  into  every  possible 
excess,  to  the  end  that  he  might  "  develop  all  the  falsehood 
and  evil  of  whidi  hb  mtdlect  and  will  were  capable ?"  If  a 
snpematund  rd^on  b  a  necessity,  and  if  without  it  all  men 
simply  devdop  and  consolidate  fabhood  and  evil,  why  was 
not  a  supernatural  rd«ion  given  to  the  first  man?  TheCath- 
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olic  Church,  if  this  be  tnie»  should  have  been  founded  in  the 
garden  of  Eden. 

Was  it  not  cruel  to  drown  a  world  just  for  the  want 
of  a  supernatural  religion — a  religion  that  man,  by  no 
possibility »  could  fumbh?  Was  there  ''husbandry  in 
heaven?" 

But  the  Cardinal  contradicts  himself  by  not  only  admitting^  . 
but  declaring,  that  the  world  had  never  seen  a  legislation  so 
just,  so  equitable,  as  that  of  Rome. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  nation  in  which  fidsehood  and  evil 
had  reached  their  highest  development  was,  after  all,  so 
wise,  so  just  and  so  equitable  ? 

Was  not  the  ci^  law  far  better  than  the  Mosaic — ^more 
philosophical,  nearer  just? 

The  dvil  law  was  produced  without  the  asnstance  of  God. 

According  to  the  Cardinal,  it  was  produced  by  men  in 
whom  all  the  fidsehood  and  evil  of  whidi  they  were  capa* 
ble  had  been  developed  and  consolidated,  while  the  crud 
and  ignorant  Mosaic  code  came  from  the  lips  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  compassion. 

It  is  declared  that  the  hbtory  of  Rome  shows  what  man  can 
do  without  God,  and  I  assert  that  the  history  of  the  Inqui* 
sition  shows  what  man  can  do  when  assisted  by  a  church 
of  divine  origin,  presided  over  by  the  inCdlible  vicars  of 
God. 

The  fact  that  the  early  Christians  not  only  believed  incredi- 
ble  things,  but  persuaded  others  of  their  truth,  is  regarded  by 
the  Cardinal  as  a  miracle.  Thb  is  only  another  phase  of  the' 
old  argument  that  success  is  the  test  of  divine  origin.  All 
supernatural  religions  have  been  founded  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  The  credulity  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  believed 
everything  except  the  truth. 

A  religion  is  a  growth,  and  is  of  necessity  adapted  in  some 
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^cgtte to  AeptoflemnoBgiAom  ft ^promm,    Itk] 
mridcd  by  the  general  igiiiw  Jinrr,  the  i 
of  the  age  ia  wUdk  k  Bvcs.      Hie 
die  lock. 

Every  rriigion  tut 
die  wants  of  its 
nized  vllh  their 
virtues^ 

If.  as  the  Canfinal  says»  the  rfig^oa  of  ( 
harroooy  with  nataxc,  how  cas  k  he  mapeaaasmau^ 
dinal  also  declares  thM  "the  rt£gioc  trf^QniiKk  k  : 
with  the  reasoo  and  nocal  latnre  m  aC  nrtiDBS  anc  aC ; 
thkday/' 

What  becooies  of  the  Jdguaiatt  fhatt  GAofciw 
of  divine  origin  bfcjiisr  ^M  has  JSCttadsd  'ftr 
human  Bcense,  <anfm  a /am  ^mmomu.  ay  ^ 
diaa  natnie?" 

If  '*  h  k  in  haroKiay  wiA  ^le  reaaon  and  nmaC  ^ 
of  aO  nations  and  al  ages  M  thk  iaj;  r  aas  ipviK 
widi  the  stream,  and  not  acaiast  k.  H  Ine  9<%m  ^ 
Christ  k  in  harmony  wiA  Thereasosand  aKisaC  anuff*  ^i/ al 
nations,*'  dien  die  aacn  who  have  r^wK;^  c  «ie  woamitfat 
and  these  SDcn  have  gone  againscilK  KnanL  /St^w  tiM:&  ^a* 
it  be  said  that  Chrktanky  has  b»n  k  '^rarig^^  t<yiy»tit#^ 
to  natnre  as  nan  has  marred  k?  Ttr  viae  ecM^r  nd^  smm 
marred  itr 

In  spite  of  die  amrring  by  a>a&.  we  are  v^t  ^^r  ^m  ^eaait* 
and  moial  nature  of  aB  nations  k  aZ  iq^  tv  tu^tiiy'  «  is 
harmony  with  the  reSgion  of  J«sni  Ckrke. 

Are  we  josdfied  in  saying  that  ^ut  r^AtA^.  "^nc^^  « i/ 
divine  or^;in  becaase  the  PagMS  £kZ^  ^  'flea^npf  r  iky  |mm^ 
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Paganism  bXltd  to  destroy  CathoQdsm  by  persecutioii,  thoe- 
fore  CathoUdsm  is  of  divine  origin. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  this  logic: 

Paganism  &iled  to  destroy  Catholicism  by  persecutioii; 
therefore,  Catholicism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Catholicism  £siiled  to  destroy  Protestantism  by  persecution; 
therefore,  Protestantism  b  of  divine  origin. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  combined  &iled  to  destroy 
Infidelity;  therefore,  Infiddity  b  of  divine  or^;in. 

Let  us  make  another  application: 

Paganbm  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  Cadiofidsm;  there- 
fore. Paganism  was  a  £dse  religion. 

Catholicbm  did  not  succeed  in  destroyii^  Protestantism; 
therefore,  Catholicism  b  a  £dse  religion. 

Catholicbm  and  Protestantism  combined  failed  to  destroy 
Infidelity;  therefore,  both  Catholidsm  and  Protestantism  are 
£dse  religions. 

The  Cardinal  has  another  reason  for  believing  the  Cathofic 
Church  of  divine  origin.  He  declares  that  the  "Canon  Law 
is  a  creation  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  which  no  statutes  at 
large  or  imperial  ];>andects  can  bear  comparison;  '*  "  that  the 
world-wide  and  secular  legislation  of  the  Church  was  of  m 
higher  character,  and  that  as  water  cannot  rise  above  its 
source,  the  Church  could  not,  by  mere  human  wisdom,  have 
corrected  and  perfected  the  imperial  law,  and  therefore  its 
source  must  have  been  higher  than  the  sources  of  the 
world.'' 

When  Europe  was  the  most  ignorant,  the  Canon  Law 
supreme. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  good  in  the  Canon  Law 
borrowed — the  bad  was,  for  the  most  part,  originaL  In 
my  judgment,  the  legblation  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  b  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  Rome»  and  yet 
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we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Civil  Law.  Our  legislation  is 
superior  in  many  particulars  to  that  of  England,  and  yet  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Common  Law ;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  our  Statutes  at  Large  are  divinely 
inspired. 

If  the  Canon  Law  is,  in  &ct,  the  legislation  of  infinite  wis* 
dom,  then  it  should  be  a  perfect  code.  Yet,  the  Canon  Law 
made  it  a  crime  next  to  robbery  and  theft  to  take  interest  for 
money.  Without  the  right  to  take  interest  the  business  of  the 
whole  world,  would  to  a  large  extent,  cease  and  the  prosperity 
of  mankind  end.  There  are  railways  enough  in  the  United  States 
to  make  Ax  tracks  around  the  globe,  and  every  mile  was  buflt 
with  borrowed  money  on  which  interest  was  paid  or  prom- 
ised. In  no  other  way  could  the  savings  of  many  thousands 
have  been  brought  together  and  a  capital  great  enough 
formed  to  construct  works  of  such  vast  and  continental 
importance. 

It  was  provided  in  this  same  wonderful  Canon  Law  that  a 
heretic  could  not  be  a  witness  against  a  Catholic.  The  Catholic 
was  at  liberty  to  rob  and  wrong  his  fellow  man,  provided  the 
miow  man  was  not  a  fellow  Catholic,  and  in  a  court  estab* 
Ushed  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  man  who  had  been  robbed 
was  not  allowed  to  open  his  mouth.  A  Catholic  could  enter 
the  house  of  an  unbeliever,  of  a  Jew,  of  a  heretic,  of  a  Moor,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  husband  and  fiither  murder  his  wife  and 
children,  and  the  father  could  not  pronounce  in  the  hearing  of 
a  judge  the  name  of  the  murderer. 

The  world  b  wiser  now,  and  the  Canon  Law,  given  to 
OS  by  infinite  wisdom,  has  been  repealed  by  die  common 
sense  of  man.. 

In  this  divine  code  it  was  provided  that  to  convict  a  cardi* 
nal  bishop,  seventy-two  witnesses  were  required;  a  cardinal 
presbyter,  forty-four;  a  cardinal  deacon,  twenty-four;  a  sub- 
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deacon,  aoolyth,  exorcist,  reader,  osdarius,  seren ;  and  in  die 
purpidon  of  a  bishop,  twelve  witnesses  were  invariably 
required;  of  a  presbyter,  seven;  of  a  deacon,  three.  These 
laws,  in  my  judgment,  were  made,  not  by  God,  but  by  die 
clergy. 

So  too  in  this  cmd  code  it  was  provided  diat  those  who 
gave  aid,  fiivor,  or  coonsd,  to  txcommumcated  persons, 
shotdd  be  anathema,  and  that  those  who  talked  with,  con* 
suited,  or  sat  at  the  same  table  with  or  gave  anjrdiing  in  diarity 
to  the  excommunicated  should  be  anadiema. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  beii^  of  infinite  wisdom  made  hoqii- 
tality  a  crime?  Did  he  say:  **  Whoso  giveth  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  excommunicated  shall  wear  forever  a  garment  of 
fire?*'  Were  not  the  laws  ofthe  Romans  much  better?  Be- 
ndes  an  thb,  under  the  Canon  Law  the  dead  could  be  tried 
for  heresy,  and  dieir  estates  confiscated — that  is  to  say,  their 
widows  and  orphans  robbed. 

The  most  brutal  part  of  the  common  law  of  England  b 
that  in  rehtion  to  the  rights  of  women — all  of  which  was  taken 
firom  the  Corpus  Juris  Camonici^  ''the  law  that  came  from  a 
higher  source  than  man." 

The  only  cause  of  absolute  divorce  as  laid  down  by  the 
pious  canonists  m^A  propter  infidiKiaiem^  which  was  when  one 
ofthe  parties  became  Cathc^c,  and  would  not  live  with  the 
other  who  continued  still  an  unbeliever.  Under  this  divine 
statute,  a  pagan  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  had  onl]^  to  join 
the  Catholic  Church,  provided  she  remained  fidthfid  to  die 
religion  of  her  &dien.  Under  this  divine  law,  a  man  marry^ 
mg  a  widow  was  declared  to  be  a  bigamist 

It  would  require  volumes  to  point  out  the  crueldes,  absurd- 
ides  and  inconsistencies  of  die  Canon  Law.  It  has  been 
thrown  away  by  the  worid.  Every  civilized  nadon  has  a  code 
of  its  own,  and  the  Canon  Law  b  of  interest  only  to  the  hia* 
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torian^  the  antiquarian,  and  the  enemy  of  theological  govern* 
menL 

Under  the  Gmon  Law,  people  were  convicted  of  being 
witches  and  wizards,  of  holding  intercourse  with  devils. 
Thousands  perished  at  the  stake,  having  been  convicted  of 
these  impossible  crimes.  Under  the  Canon  Law,  there  was 
such  a  crime  as  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  A  man  or  woman 
could  be  arrested,  charged  with  being  suspected,  and  under 
this  Gmon  Law,  flowing  from  the  intellect  of  infinite  wisdom, 
the  presumption  was  in  fiivor  of  guilt  The  suspected  had  to 
prove  themselves  innocent  In  all  civilized  courts,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  is  the  shield  of  the  indicted,  but  the 
Gmon  Law  took  away  this  shield,  and  put  in  the  hand  of  the 
priest  the  sword  of  presumptive  guilt 

If  the  real  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  true  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  this  Ustct  should  be  known  not  only  to  the  vicar, 
but  to  the  sheep.  A  divinely  founded  and  guarded  church 
ought  to  know  its  own  shepherd,  and  yet  the  Catholic  sheep 
have  not  always  been  certain  who  the  shepherd  was. 

The  Council  of  Pisa,  held  in  1409,  deposed  two  popes- 
rivals — Gregory  and  Benedict — that  is  to  say,  deposed  the 
actual  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  pretended.  This  action  was 
taken  because  a  council,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  could 
not  tell  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit.  Tlie  council  then 
dected  another  vicar,  whose  authority  was  afterwards  denied. 
Alexander  V.  died,  and  John  XXIII.  took  his  place;  Gregory 
XII.  insbted  that  he  was  the  lawful  pope;  John  resigned,  then 
he  was  deposed,  and  afterwards  imprisoned;  then  Gregory 
XII.  resigned,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected.  The  whole  thing 
reads  like  the  annals  of  a  South  American  revolution. 

The  Council  of  Constance  restored,  as  the  Cardinal  de* 
dares,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  brought  back  the  conso* 
lation  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Before  this  great  council  John 
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Gosmas  or  Humboldt,  St  Ireiueus  or  Darwin?  If  every* 
dung  that  we  cannot  account  for  b  above  nature,  then  igno* 
fance  b  the  test  of  the  supernatural.  The  man  who  is  men- 
tally honest,  stops  where  hb  knowledge  stops.  At  that  point 
he  says  that  he  does  not  know.  Such  a  man  b  a  philosopher. 
Then  the  theologian  steps  forward,  denounces  the  modesty  of 
die  philosopher  as  blasphemy,  and  proceeds  to  tell  what  b  be* 
yond  the  horizon  of  the  human  intellect 

Could  a  savage  account  for  the  telegraph,  or  the  telephone 
by  natural  causes?  How  would  he  account  for  these  won- 
ders ?  He  would  account  for  them  precisely  as  the  Cardinal 
accounts  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Belonging  to  no  rival  church,  I  have  not  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  the  primacy  of  Leo  XIH.,  and  yet  it  b  to  be  regretted 
dtat  thb  primacy  rests  upon  such  a  narrow  and  insecure  foun- 
dadon. 

The  Cardinal  says  that  '*  it  will  appear  almost  certain  that 
die  original  Greek  of  St.  Irenaeus,  wAicA  is  unfarfumUefy  bsi^ 
contained  either  ra  wpvrtiat  or  some  inflection  of  «porci^  which 
^gnifies  primaqr/* 

From  thb  it  appears  that  the  primacy  of  the  Bbhop'  of 
Rome  rests  on  some  ''  inflection  *'  of  a  Greek  word — and  that 
dib  supposed  inflection  was  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  St  Irenaeus,  which  has  certainly  been  lost  Is  it 
pos»ble  that  the  vast  fiibric  of  papal  power  has  thb,  and  only 
this,  for  its  foundation  ?  To  thb  ''  inflection  '*  has  it  come  at 
bst? 

The  Cardinal's  case  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
Toadty  of  hb  witnesses.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  were 
utteriy  incapable  of  examining  a  question  of  fact  They  were 
an  believers  in  the  miraculous.  The  same  b  true  of  the  Apos- 
des.  If  St  John  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  was 
imdottbtedly  insane.    If  Polycarp  said  the  things  attributed  to 
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By  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Henry  C  Potter,  amd 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersolu 


THE  attendon  of  the  pubGc  has  been  particularly  directed 
of  late  to  the  abuses  of  divorce,  and  to  the  fiidlities 
afforded  by  the  complexities  of  American  law,  and  by  tlie 
looseness  of  its  adminbtration,  for  the  disruption  of  fiunfly 
ties.  Therefore  The  North  American  Review,  has  opened 
its  pages  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  moral, 
social,  and  religious  aspeAs,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  modem  thought  have  contributed  their  opiniofia» 
The  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  who  b  a  specialist  on  the  sob- 
jeA  of  <Uvorce,  has  prepared  some  statistics  touching  the  mat^ 
ter,  and,  with  the  assbtance  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  four  follow- 
ing questions  have  been  formulated  as  a  basb  for  the  cfis- 
cusaon: 

I.  Do  you  believe  In  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any  dream- 
stances? 

a.  Ought  divorced  people  to  be  allowed  to  marry  under  any  dr-^ 
cumstances? 

3.  What  b  the  effedt  of  divorce  on  the  int^:rity  of  the  family? 

4.  Does  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  where  it  ezbts  contri- 
bute to  the  moral  purity  of  sodety? 

Editor  North  American  Review. 
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I  AM  to  introdnoe  tfas  discBSBOB 
m  few  suggestiocis  upon  diem.   la  1 
at  this  problem  I  hare  sleaifilj 
CiictastheoidyfeiuidatiooofffMndGpanaH.     Ve : 
m  great  sutistical  advance  ia  die  report  of  dK  ] 
labor.    Afewofdiesestatblicivil] 

There  were  in  the  United  States  9,937  ^ 
the  year  1867  and  25,535  for  i8S6.oralaal  Jt^^T^ 
twenty  years.    Thbincrc 
population,  and  has  been  remaifcaUy  1 
period  With  the  exception  of  New  Ycxk. 
and  the  three  or  four  States  where  i 
have  been  secored,  the 

been  more  than  twice  the  gain  in  popdbtion.  Tht 
parendy  felt  the  movement  later  than  die  Nai&aBd ' 
its  greater  rapicCty  diere  will  appaiesdy  i 
existing  differences.  The  movement  is  vcfU-aigk  j 
in  Europe  as  here.  Thirteen  EuropeAs  opuuuies, ; 
Canada,  had  6,540  divorces  in  1876  and  10.909  i 
increase  of  67  per  cent  In  the  same  period  die  atK^e  wilh 
us  was  73.5  per  cent  Buttheiatiosofdivoroeio^iQnfiiim 
are  here  generally  three  or  fear  times  greater  dm  m  Fwpwr 
The  ratios  to  marriage  in  the  United  Slates  are  Mnefimeas 
high  as  I  to  10^  I  to  9,  or  even  a  Ettle  more  fer  ma^  y^mg. 
In  heathen  Japan  for  three  yean  diey  were  aMce  ^Hr  t  %^% 
But  divorce  there  b  almost  wholly  left  to  die  fVfiflalKia  ^4br 
fiunily,  and  practically  optional  wUk  the  parties.    Wm^m^ 

transferrence  of  |the  wife  by  a  majkt  ailiMi  ^  ]^  ^ 

femily. 

I.  The  increase  of  (Gvocce  is  one  of  sevcal  < 
the  fiunily.    Among  these  are 
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fiageSy  the  decline  of  marriage  and  the  decrease  of  chQdren, — 
too  generaUy  among  classes  pecuniarily  best  able  to  maintaun 
domestic  life, — the  probable  increase  in  some  directions  of 
marital  infidelity  and  sexual  vice,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  family  to  a  minimum  of  force  in  the 
life  of  society.  All  these  evils  should  be  studied  and  treated 
in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Carefully-conducted  inves- 
tigations alone  can  establish  these  latter  statements  beyond 
dispute,  although  there  can  be  litde  doubt  of  their  general 
correctness  as  here  carefully  made.  And  the  condusion  b 
forced  upon  us  that  the  toleration  of  the  increase  of  divorce, 
touching  as  it  does  the  vital  bond  of  the  fiunily,  b  so  fiu*  fi>rth 
m  confession  of  our  western  civilization  that  it  despairs  of  all 
remedies  for  iUs  of  the  family,  and  b  becoming  willing,  in 
great  degree,  to  look  away  from  all  true  remedies  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  hxnSLy  by  the  courts  in  all  serious  cases.  If  thb 
were  our  settied  purpose,  it  would  look  like  giving  up  the 
idea  of  producing  and  protecting  a  fiunily  increasingly  capa- 
ble of  enduring  to  the  end  of  its  natural  exbtence.  If  die 
drift  of  things  on  thb  subject  during  the  present  century  may 
be  taken  as  prophetic,  our  civilization  moves  in  an  oppoote 
direction  in  its  treatment  of  the  family  from  its  course  wididie 
individuaL 

2.  Divorce,  including  these  other  evib  related  to  the  bxnSlj^ 
is  preiEminentiy  a  social  problem.  It  should  therefore  be 
reached  by  all  the  forces  of  our  great  social  institutions— re- 
ligious, educational,  industrial,  and  political  Each  of  thtat 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  proportionately  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  others.  But  I  can  here  take  up  only  one  or 
two  lines  for  further  suggestion. 

3.  The  causes  of  divorces,  like  those  of  most  social  evib» 
are  oflen  many  and  intricate.  The  statbtics  for  thb  country, 
when  the  for^-three  various  statutory  causes  are  reduced  to  a 
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fev  dasscSft  show  that  ao  per  cent,  of  the  div<vces  were  based 
OQ  adultery,  i6  on  crodty,  5S  were  granted  for  deseitioii,  4 
for  dmnkenness,  less  than  3  for  neglect  to  provide,  and  so  on. 
Bat  these  tdl  very  little,  except  that  it  is  easier  or  more  con- 
genial to  use  one  or  another  of  the  statatory  causes,  just  as  the 
oU  "  omnibos  danse,"  which  gave  generd  discretion  to  the 
CDorts  in  Connectiait,  and  still  more  in  some  other  States^  was 
made  to  cover  many  cases.  Aq>edal  study  of  forty-five  coon- 
•  lies  in  twelve  States,  however,  shows  that  drunkenness  was  « 
direct  or  imCrect  cause  in  aa  I  per  cent  of  39,665  caseiL  That 
is^  it  cooM  be  found  either  alone  or  in  coojunctioo  widi  odKTS^ 
dvedly  or  mdrectly,  in  one-fiMi  of  the  casea* 

4.  Laws  and  dieir  admini^tiatioo  aflipct  ^vorce.    New  York 

grants  absdfatfe  divorce  for  ooly  one  caine,  and  New  Jcney 

lor  twQL    Yet  New  York  has  auny  more  diioiies  an  propsr* 

tion  to  population,  due  largely  to  a  fooscr  system  if  iilnjuili 

tratioB.    In  seventy  counties  of  twelve  States  60  per  cewL  of 

die  appEcations  are  granted.   Theesactmestof  a  wsmstt^ 

gent  bw  is  immediately  foOoved  by  a  decrease  of  dhnorceiy 

from  whidi  diere  s  m  tendeaqr  to  reovrer.    PerMttadEy^  I 

dunk  stricter   mfthods  of  jdminittijj^gn,  restrScssfMs  <vc<fs 

remam^ie,  proper  ddays  m  hearing  w«Iftt,  aesrf  vuMt  ^aul 

iafictioiis  for  cruelty,  desertioa,  negSect  </i«;f<^  as  weS  « 

for  adultery,  would  gready  reduce  'frcrosa,  ev^  wj&Mt 

removing  a  siagle  sttfutory  cause.    Ttere  »',•*{  Vt  few 

unhappy  fomiEca,  not  more.    For  ytfj^  «^.nSS  i&a  ^Mk  1^ 

real  remedies  instead  of  rnni'M  f  a<eUg#&a»tts^/^,au»ft^ 

by  appeals  to  AecourtsL    A  mofieaez^je  of  ;#!fr7  ib  i«uf  41^7 

utterly  widkcd  firaads  and  cd«r  aTwi^  »viM   44MMtr. 

"Your  present  asethods,^  saada  3tvra  V/>Um  'i^  a  mm^  ib^^d^ 

llttneafewyearsag^  ''arenus^  *»:rt ^  suOil^f/^Hr ««^ 

magni^ringdnmcrtcils.''    These  k  sftudi  it^r  4i  ««    ;^ 

let  us  put  reform  of  maniaipr  famt  sfeny  witk 
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5*  The  evils  of  confficdng  and  diverse  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  are  doing  immense  harm.    The  nuschief  through  which 
innocent  parties  are  defrauded,  children  rendered  illegitimate, 
inheritance  made  uncertain,  and  actual  imprisonments  for  b^- 
amy  grow  out  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  are  well  known  to 
most    Uniformity  through  a  national  law  or  by  conventions 
of  the  States  has  been  strongly  urged  for  many  years.    Uni- 
formity is  needed.    But  for  one,  I  have  long  discouraged  too 
early  action,  because  the  problem  is  too  difficult,  the  conse- 
quences too  serious,  and  the  elements  of  it  still  too  bx  out  of 
our  reach  for  any  really  wbe  action  at  present    The  govern- 
ment report  grew  immediately  out  of  this  conviction.     It  will, 
I  think,  abundantly  justify  the  caution.    For  it  shows  that 
uniformity  could  affect  at  the  utmost  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  divorces  in  the  United  States.     Onfy  ip.^  percent 
of  all  the  divorced  who  were  married  in  this  country  obiamed 
their  divorces  in  a  different  State  from  the  one  in  which  their 
marriage  had  taken  place\  in  all  these  twenty  years^  80.1  per 
cent,  having  been  divorced  in  the  State  where  married.    Now, 
marriage   on  the  average  lasts  9.17    years   before   divorce 
occurs,  which  probably  is  nearly  two-fifUis  the  length  of  a  mar- 
ried life  before  its  dissolution  by  death.     From  this  19.9  per 
cent  there  must,  therefore,  be  subtraAed  the  large  migratioo 
of  married  couples  for  legitimate  purposes,  in  order  to  get  any^ 
fair  figure  to  express  the  migration  for  divorce.    But  the  move» 
ment  of  the  native  population  away  from  the  State  of  birth  is^ 
22  or  23  per  cent    This,  however,  includes  all  ages.     For  all 
who  believe  that  divorce  itself  is  generally  a  great  evQ,  the 
conclusion  is  apparentiy  inevitable  that  the  question  of  nni*^ 
formity,  serious  as  it  is,  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  legal 
problem  demanding  solution  at  our  hands.     This  general 
problem,  aside  from  its  graver  features  in  the.  more  immediate 
sphere  of  sociology  and  religion,  must  evidently  tax  our  pub^ 
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HowEvnt  oradi  nco  maj  (fiSer  in  their  ¥ien  of  Ae  aicare 
aod  attribotes  of  the  Baarimoiibl  cootnct,  aad  m  th^ 
of  the  r^;fati  aad  oblations  of  the  iBunig 
denjtfaattfaese  are  grave  qoestioai;  snoeopoo: 
die  fiunilft  aad  opoo  the  Euiulj  rest  aodetj.  cnrSzatioa, 
the  b^;facst  interests  of  re%ion  and  the  state.  Yet, 
to  sa J,  <fivorce.  the  deadly  enemy  of  marriage,  stalks  abroad 
to-day  bold  and  nnblushing,  a  monster  Brrmrd  by  die  lavs  of 
Chrittian  states  to  break  hearts*  wreck  homes  and  nxin  soab^ 
And  pssniy  strange  b  it,  too,  that  so  many,  wise  and  far-see- 
ing in  less  we^ty  concerns,  do  not  appear  to  see  in  the  ever- 
growing power  of  divorce  a  n»enace  not  only  to  the  sacredaesa 
of  die  marriage  institution,  but  even  to  die  fair  social  £d>ric 
reared  upon  matrimony  as  its  comer-stone. 

God  instituted  in  Paradise  the  marriage  state  and  r*«^frpd 
it  He  established  its  law  of  unity  and  declared  its  imfissofai- 
bility.  By  divine  authority  Adam  spoke  when  of  his  wife  he 
said:  "  This  now  b  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh; 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man. 
Wherefore  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
dcave  to  hb  wife:  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesL''^  B«l 
like  other  things  on  earth,  marriage  suffered  In  the  faO;  and 

«CtB^  B.,  0-S4. 
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fittk  by  fitde  polygamy  and  divorce  b^;an  to  assert  themsdves 
against  the  law  df  matrimonial  unity  and  indissolubility.  Yet 
the  ideal  oi  the  marriage  institution  never  iaded  away.  It 
survived,  not  only  among  the  chosen  people,  but  even  among 
the  nations  of  heathendom,  (hsfigured  much,  *tb  true,  but 
with  its  ancient  beauty  never  whcdly  destroyed. 

When,  in  the  fuDness  of  time,  Christ  came  to  restore  the 
things  that  were  perishing,  he  reasserted  in  dear  and  unequiv- 
ocal terms  the  sanctity,  umty,  and  indissolubility  of  marriage. 
Nay,  more.  He  gave  to  thb  state  added  hoHness  and  a  d^- 
mty  Ugher  br  than  it  had  '*  from  the  beginning.**  He  made 
marriage  a  sacrament,  made  it  the  type  of  hb  own  never- 
ending  union  with  his  one  spotiess  spouse,  the  church.  St. 
Paul,  writii^  to  the  Ephesans,  says:  "  Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  delivered  lumsdf 
up  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the  laver 
of  water  in  the  word  of  life,  that  he  nught  present  it  to  himsdf 
a  glorious  church,  not  havii^  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  So 
also  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  •  .  . 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  fiither  and  mother,  and 
shall  deave  to  hb  wife,  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh.**^ 

In  defence  of  Christian  marriage,  the  church  was  compdled 
from  the  earliest  days  of  her  existence  to  doTrequent  and  stem 
battle.  But  cultured  pagan,  and  rough  barbarian,  and 
haughty  Christian  lord  were  met  and  conquered.  Men  were 
taught  to  master  passion,  and  Christian  marriage,  with  all  its 
rights  secured  and  reverenced,  became  a  ruling  power  in  the 
worid. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  called,  in  the  throes  of  the  mighty 
moral  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  deal  with  the  new 
^tate  of  thmgs,  again  proclaimed  to  a  bdieviiq^  and  an  unbe- 
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fiering  world  die  CathoEc  doctrioe  of  the  liofiDes.  ontjr,  aad 
indiaKdubiEtj  of  mMmag^  aad  die  uihvfaliicai  of  dsworet. 
The  cooDcO  dedaicd  no  oev  dogBBs:  k  snqilj  reaffirmed  die 
common  frachhig  of  die  dmrdi  for  ccMairiea.  Bm  some  of 
die  mort  haBowed  attrgwtci  of  nuniige  leeoMd  to  be  objects 
of  peculiar  detestation  to  die  nevteadieri»  anddbeir  aboftion 
was  soon  demanded.  '*  The  leaders  in  die  diangcs  of  matri- 
modal  hw,"  writes  Profiessor  Woolsej,  "  were  die  Protestant 
reformers  themnlycs,  and  that  almoit  from  the  beginning  of 
the  movement.  .  .  .  The  refonners,  when  diej  dncarded  the 
I  view  of  marriage  and  die  cefibacjr  of  die  deigjff 


had  to  make  out  sinew  doctrme  of  marriage  and  of  cSvorce^'^ 
The ''new doctrine  of  marri^e and  of  cfivorce,''  pleasing  an 
itwastothesennalman,  was  speeiEIj  learned  and  as  speedity 
pot  tn  Dcactioe*  Aoe  sacreoncsB  vrrtn  snucs  ^^nrvtian  ntar* 
nage  had  been  hedged  aronnd  bfgjn  to  be  more  and 
openl jr  trespasMd  npon,  and  restive  shoulders  weaned 
and  more  qoiddjrofdie  marriage  yoke  when  <Svoroe  proas* 
wed  fireedom  far  newer  jojf& 

To  oar  own  time  die  logical  oonseqnenoes  of  die  *' new  doe* 
trine'*  have  oome.  To-daj  "  ab3rss  caflt  upon  liojm^*  dbange 
caDs  for  diange»  budtj  caSs  for  fioeme.  Drroroe  is  Mnr  s 
recognised  prcjcnce  in  high  Efe  and  low;  and  j^  Ijj^imji,  the 
fast-bom  of  cSvoroe,  sits  ihimrlcM  in  pabce  and  an  WmL 
Yet  the  teacher  diat  ieared  not  to  speak  Ae  words  of  trvtb  as 
bygone  ages  b  not  silent  now.  In  no  nnceitjin  towss,  the 
dnirch  prodaims  to  die  world  to-day  the  snrhingc  if  h  Isw  </ 
the  strict  unity  and  ahsohte  io<fissolnbSty  of  vaEd  «^  vms^ 

To  die  qncsdon  dien,  ''  Can  (fivorce  from  dbe  \^mA  <4  mm- 
riage  ever  be  allowed?''  die  Cathofic  can  utAymm$m  mh 


•-« Divorce  and  DIvorcs f  f  jjafatiMr  hy  Tbicdiirr  D. 
sdEd^p.isiL 
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And  for  this  no,  his  first  and  last  and  best  reason  can  be  bat 
this:  '' Thus  saiik  the  Lard.'' 

As  time  goes  on  the  wisdom  of  the  church  in  absolutely  for* 
Udding  divorce  from  the  marriage  bond  grows  more  and  mofe 
plain  even  to  the  many  who  deny  to  this  proUbition  a  divine 
and  authoritative  sanction.  And  nowhere  b  this  more  true 
than  in  our  own  country.  Yet  our  experience  of  the  evib  of 
divorce  b  but  the  experience  of  every  people  that  has  cher^ 
ished  this  monster. 

Let  us  take  but  a  hasty  view  of  the  consequences  ot  divorce 
in  ancient  times.  Turn  only  to  pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  two 
peoples  that  practised  divorce  most  extensivdy.  In  both  we 
find  divorce  weakening  their  primitive  virtue  and  making  their 
latter  corruption  more  corrupt  Among  the  Greeks  morality 
decUned  as  material  dvilization  advanced.  I^orce  grew  easy 
and  common,  and  purity  and  peace  were  banished  firom  die 
family  circle.  Among  the  Romans  divorce  was  not  common 
until  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  Then  the  flood-gates  of 
immorality  were  opened,  and»  with  divorce  made  easy,  came 
rushing  in  corruption  of  morals  among  both  sexes  and  in 
every  walk  of  life.  "  Passion,  interest,  or  caprice/'  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  telb  us,  "  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the 
mandate  of  a  fireedman,  declared  the  separation;  the  most  ten- 
der of  human  connections  was  degraded  to  a  transient  society 
of  profit  or  pleasure."*  Each  succeeding  generation  witnessed 
moral  corruption  more  general,  moral  degradation  more  pro- 
found; men  and  women  were  no  longer  ashamed  of  licentious- 
ness; until  at  length  the  nation  that  became  mighty  because 
built  on  a  pure  family  fell  when  its  comer-stone  crumbled 
away  in  rottenness. 

Heedless*  of  the  lessons  taught  by  hbtory,  modem  nations, 

^,  ♦  "  Dedinc  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Milman's  Ed.,  VoL 
111*,  p.  aj^ 
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too.  hmipe  made  tnal  of  cfiraiccL  la  Europe;  ■Imcpu  the 
new  goq>d  of  oBrriage  and  (fivocve  Ins  lad  i 
divofoe  has  been  legaEaed;  aodindiiepfopuftionto  the  < 
ofdiat  nfloence  canses  for  (fiitscve  have  been  nnUiiSed,  Ae 
boodof  marri^e  more  and  more  reddesdj  broken,  and  the 
oM^ptioos  ofdiat  aaaed  slate  more  and  more  AaaiefcjJjf  <fis- 
r^arded.  In  our  own  i^wintiy  die  diiorije  evil  has  gnm 
more  lapidlj  than  oar  grovdi  and  stiengdiened  more  cqsidlj 
than  our  strength.  Mr.  CanoO  D.  Wr%hl,  in  a  apecal  rqKwt 
on  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce  made  to  Coflgreai  in 
Febmaryy  1889b  places  die  nomber  of  <fivoroes  in  the  Unded 
States  in  1867  at  9^937,  and  die  nnmber  in  1886  at  25,535. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  of  the  cfivorce  evil  mnch  oat 
of  proportioa  to  oar  increase  in  popahtion.  The  knowled^ 
that  divorces  can  eaalj  be  procured  encourages  hastjr  mar- 
riages and  eqnalljhartjpreparationiL  Legidators  and  judges 
in  some  Slates  are  encour^jng  inventive  genius  in  the  ait  of 
findiiy  nev  causes  far  cfivorce.  Frequentlj  die  moit  trivial 
and  even  ridiculous  pretexts  are  recogniied  as  MilBuent  for  die 
rupture  of  the  marriage  bond;  and  in  some  States  divorce  can 
beobtauned  ''vrithout  publidtj/' and  even  widiout  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dffcudant — in  such  cases  gcnerallj  an  innocent 
wife.  Crime  has  sometimes  been  committed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  brii^ng  about  a  cfivorce,  and  cases  are  not  rare  in 
which  plots  have  been  laid  to  bbdcen  the  reputation  of  a  vir- 
tuous qxMise  in  order  to  obtain  Itgai  freedom  for  new  nup- 
tials. Sometimes.  too»  there  b  a  collusion  bet  ween  die  mar- 
ried parties  to  obtain  divorce.  One  of  them  trumps  op 
charges;  the  other  does  not  oppose  the  suit ;  and  judgment  is 
entered  far  the  plaintifll  Every  daslj  newspaper  tells  us  of 
divorces  appBed  for  or  granted^  and  the  pubfic  sense  of  de- 
cency is  constantly  being  shodud  by  the  disgusting  recttsl  of 
of  divorce-court  i 
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We  are  fiUed  with  righteous  indignation  at  Moimoiiisin;  we 
brand  it  as  a  national  ^^^race,  and  justly  demand  its  suppres- 
aon.    Why?    Because,  forsooth,  the  Mormons  are  polyga- 
mists.    Do  we  forget  that  there  are  two  spedes  of  polygamjr — 
simultaneous  and  successive  ?   Mormons  practise  without  legal 
recognition  the  first  species;  while  among  us  the  second  species 
is  indulged  in,  and  with  the  sanction  of  law,  by  thousands  in 
whose  nostrils  Mormonism  is  a  stench  and  an  mbominatioo. 
The  Christian  press  and  pulpit  of  the  land  denounce  the  Mor- 
mons as  "  an  adulterous  generation,*'  but  too  often  deal  very 
tenderly  with   Christian  polygamists.    Why?    Is  ChristiaD 
polygamy  less  odious  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  Mormon  polyg- 
amy?    Among  us,  'tis  true,  the  one  is  looked  upon  as  more 
respectable  than  the  other.    Yet  we  know  that  the  Mormons  as 
a  dass,  care  for  their  wives  and  children;  while  Chrstian 
polygamists  but  too  often  leave  wretched  wives  to  starve^ 
slave,  or  sin,  and  leave  miserable  children  a  public  charge. 
"  O  divorced  and  much-married  Christian,"  says  the  polyga- 
mous  dweller  by  Salt  Lake,  "pluck  first  the  beam  firom  thy 
own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  to  pluck  the  mote  firom  the 
eye  of  thy  much-married,  but  undivorced.  Mormon  brother.'* 
It  follows  logically  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  unity 
and  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  tiie  consequent  prohibition 
of  divorce  from  the  marital  bond,  that  no  one,  even  though 
divorced  a  vinculo  by  the  civil  power,  can  be  allowed  by  the 
church  to  take  another  consort  during  the  lifetime  of  the  true 
wife  or  husband,  and  such  connection  the  church  can  but  hold 
as  sinfiiL    It  is  written:  ''  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
and  marry  another  committeth  adultery  against  her.    And  if 
the  wife  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to  an- 
other, she  committeth  adultery."*     Of  course,  I  am  wdl 
aware  that  upon  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as  found  in  St  Mat- 

*Mark,  x.,  xx,  is. 
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tfaev.  Chap,  adr.,  9^  00117  bne  the  ngjbt  of  cfivorce  : 
marriage  bond  far  aduhoj*  widipeniiaaoatoieiiii 
as  b  wdl  known,  the  CadioGc  Chnidi,  iqKm  die 
tesdmooj  of  the  Er2DpSst3  Uaik^  and  Ldbe^f  and  itpoa  die 
ffarb"*g  otSL  Paal,{  interpfels  our  Lofd's  woids  quoted  hy 
St.  Matthev  as  sbnplf  |imnitting,  on  aoooont  of  addteij, 
divorce  firom  bed  and  boaid,  with  no  n/jbt  to  ddKT  portf  to 
marry  anodier. 

But  even  if  (fivocoe  «  snodEr  weie  not  farindden  bj  divine 
bw»  how  inadequate  a  icnwd j  would  it  be  far  the  ev3i  far 
whidi  so  manj  deem  it  a  panarra  '*  DEvorce  «  snadEr,**  as 
Dr.  Brownsoo  tndjr  sajs^  *' logicallj  involves  cfivorceWfiW- 
/ml"!  Now,  what  reason  is  there  to  sqipone  dot  panes 
divorced  and  rematedwiD  be  happier  in  the  new  oonnedion 
thanintheold?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  persons  have  been 
divorced  a  niunber  of  timea^  Sometimes,  too),  it  ^lytf 
that,  after  a  period  of  separation,  divorced  parties  repent  of 
their  faOy,  reunite,  and  are  again  divorced.  Indeed,  ei^e- 
rience  dearly  proves  dat  unhappinem  among  married  people 
freqoendy  does  not  arimsonmdi  from  **  mutual  inoompatSiil- 
ity'*  as  from  causes  inherent  inoneorbothof  die  parties — 
causes  diat  would  be  Ekdy  to  make  m  new  union  as  wretched 
as  the  old  one.  There  is  wisdom  in  die  pithy  saying  of  m 
recent  writer:  **  Much  il  come%  not  because  men  and  women 
are  married,  but  becaum  diey  are  faok"! 

There  are  some  who  diink  that  die  absolute  p^^^^Jkm  of 
^vofce  does  not  contnbute  to  die  purity  of  society,  vtd  9gm 
therefore  of  opinion  dat  divorce  wi^  Eberty  to  remarry  dMS 
good  in  this  ttg^td.  He  who  befieves  die  matrimomal  bond 
in<fisioluble,<fivoccenmiaiiSreTil,  and  t*rr  rnmifrtinn  result 
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ing  from  it  criminil,  can  ocdy  ny:  **  Ev3  should  not  be  done 
that  good  maj  come.*'  But,  after  all,  would  even  passing 
good  come  from  this  greater  freedom  ?  In  a  finr  excepdonal 
cases —  Yes  .*  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — ^.  The  trying 
of  divorce  as  a  safq;uard  oi  purity  b  an  old  experiment,  and 
an  unsuccessful  one.  In  Rome  adulteries  increased  as  divorces 
were  multiplied.  After  q>eakii%  of  the  fiuality  and  frequency 
of  divorce  among  the  Romans,  Gibbon  adds:  • 


"  A  spedoos  theory  b  confuted  by  thb  free  and  perfect  < 
which  demonstrates  that  the  liberty  of  dhforoe  does  not  contribole  to 
happiness  and  virtue.  The  fiMifity  of  separation  would  destroy  all 
mutual  confidence,  and  infbme  every  trifling  dbpnte.  The  mtnule- 
diflerence  between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  ndglit  so  eaaly 
be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten.'** 

How  apropos  in  thb  connection  are  the  words  of  Professor 
Woobey : 

"  Nothing  b  more  startling  tlUn  to  pass  from  the  first  part  of  die 
eighteenth  to  thb  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  law  has  changed  and  opinion  has  altered  in  regurd  to  mar- 
riage, the  great  foundation  of  sodety,  and  to  divorce;  and  how, 
almost /on'  passH^  various  offences  against  chastity,  such  as  concu- 
binage, prostitution,  iHegitiniate  births,  abortion,  disin^nation  to 
family  life,  have  increased  also— not,  indeed,  at  the  same  pace  every- 
where, or  all  of  them  equally  in  all  countries,  yet  have  deddec^ 
increased  on  the  whole."! 

Surely  in  few  parts  of  the  wide  world  b  the  truth  of  these 
strong  words  more  evident  than  in  those  parts  of  our  own 
country  where  loose  divorce  bws  have  long  prevailed. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  never  allowing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  bond,  the  Catholic  Church  has  always 
permitted,  for  grave  causes  and  under  certain  conditions,  a 
temporary  or  permanent  "separation  from  bed  and  board.** 

« '*  bedine  and  Fall  of  die  Roman  Empire,"  Mihnan's  Ed.,  VoL 
in.,p.«3tfw 
t "  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legisbtion,"  sd  Ed^  p.  S74. 
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The  canses  wYiaA^posiiisp&memdiStjaPaSf  sach  sqnntkniiiaj 
be  briefly  given  thos :  nmtiBl  ooosent,  adaherjr,  and  grave 
peril  of  Kwl  or  body. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  persons  so  unhappily  mated 
and  so  constituted  that  for  diem  no  rdief  can  come  save  firom 
divorce  m  mumU,  with  permisnon  to  remarry.  I  diaO  not 
linger  here  to  point  out  to  soch  the  need  of  seddi^  irom  m 
hii^er  than  eardily  power  die  grace  to  sofisr  and  be  strcA^. 
But  for  those  whose  reavoning  on  dus  subject  b  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  I  diaO  add  some  words  of  practical  worldly  wisdom 
from  eminent  jurists.  In  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Blartr  stone's 
"  Commentaries,"  Mr.  John  Taylor  Coleric%e  says: 

"  It  b  no  less  truly  than  beandfiiny  said  by  Sv  W.  Scott,  in  the  case 

of  Evans  V.  Rv««,  thmt  *  ^heo^  in  partimlarf— i>«fli»  r^Myiyify  ^ 

the  bw  to  <fissohre  the  obfigation  of  matrimonial  cohabitation  may 
operate  with  freat  severity  upon  imfividaals,  yet  it  must  be  carelony 
remembered  that  die  general  happiness  of  the  married  fife  b  secured 
byits  incfissohibility.'  When  people  uaderttand  that  they  mhj/ five 
together,  except  for  a  few  reasons  known  to  the  bw,  tli^  leara  to 
soften  by  mnmal  accommodation  that  yoke  which  they  know  they 
cannot  shake  off:  they  become  good  husbaadi  and  good  wives  from 
the  necessity  of  remaining  hnshands  and  wives:  for  necessity  ba 
powerful  master  la  teaching  the  duties  which  it  impoiea.  If  it  were 
once  imderrtood  that  upon  mutual  <fisgust  married  persons  migfat  be 
legally  separated,  many  couples  who  now  pass  through  the  world 
with  mutual  comfort,  with  attentibn  to  their  cominon  ofl^pring,  and 
to  the  moral  order  of  dvil  society,  might  have  been  at  thb  inom«it 
ivfaig  la  a  state  of  mutual  unktndness,  in  a  state  of  estrangement 
from  their  common  offipring,  and  la  a  state  of  the  most  ficentioiw 
and  imrestraioed  fanmorafity.  In  thb  case,  as  la  many  other  cases, 
the  happinrss  of  some  tmSviduab  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater 
t  general  good." 


The  Erality  and  frequency  of  divorce,  and  its  lamentable  i 
sequences,  are  nowadajrs  calling  much  attention  to  measures 
of  *' divorce  reform.'*  "How  can  divorce  ntorm  be  best 
•ecured?**  it  may  be  asked  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  divorce 
b  evil,  I  abo  bdieve  that  its '' reformation  "  and  its  death 
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must  be  stmiiltaoeoiis.    It  should  cease  to  be.    DiTOice  as 

we  know  it  began  when  marriage  was  removed  from  the  do- 

nuun  of  the  church :  divorce  shall  cease  when  the  old  ofder 

shall  be  restored.    Will  thb  ever  come  to  pass ?    Perfa^so 

— after  many  days.     Meanwhile^  something  might  be  dooe» 

something  should  be  done,  to  lessen  the  evils  of  divorce. 

Our  present  divorce  legislatiom  must  be  presumed  to  be  sndi 

as  the  majority  of  the  people  wish  iL     A  first  step,  therefafe» 

in  the  way  of  "divorce  reform**  should  be  the  creation  of  a 

more  healthy  public  sentiment  on  thb  question.    Then  wS 

follow  measures  that  will  do  good  in  proportion  to  dieir 

stringency.     A  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  saSent 

features  of  remedial  divorce  legishtion  may  not  be  out  ot 

place.    Persons  seeking  at  the  hands  of  the  dvil  law  rdief  in 

matrimonial  troubles  should  have  the  right  to  ask  for  divofoe 

a  xmuulo^  or  simple  separation  a  wunsA  et  tkaro^  as  they  may 

'1 '  elect.    The  number  of  legally-recognized  grounds  for  divorce 

should  be  lessened,  and    "noiseless"   divorces  forbidden. 

"  Rapid-transit"  iadlities  for  passing  through  divorce  courts 

should  be  cut  off,  and  divorce  "  agencies  "  should  be  siq>- 

pressed.    The  plaintiff  in  a  divorce  case  should  be  a  bammJUt 

resident  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  his  petition  is  filed, 

and  in  every  divorce  case  the  legal  representatives  of  the  State 

should  appear  for  the  defendant,  and,  by  all  means,  the  right 

of  remarriage  after  divorce  should  be  restricted.     If  divorce 

cannot  be  legislated  out  of  exbtence,  let,  at  least,  its  power 

for  evil  be  diminished, 

James  Cardinal  Gibbous. 


I  AM  asked  certain  questions  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  towards  the  matter  of  divorce.  In  un* 
dertaking  to  answer  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
b  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion  which  b  held  in  more  or 
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less  precise  conformity  with  doctrinal  or  canonical  declarations 
of  the  church.  With  these  variations  thb  paper,  except  in  so 
frr  as  it  may  briefly  indicate  them,  b  not  concerned.  Nor  b 
it  an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  That  b  not  what  has 
been  asked  for  or  attempted. 

The  doctrine  and  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
00  the  subject  of  divorce  b  contained  in  canon  13,  title  IL,  of 
the  ''Digest  (rf'the  Canons/'  1887.  That  canon  has  been  to 
a  certwi  extent  interpreted  by  Episcopal  judgments  under 
section  IV.  The  ''  pubfic  opinion  "  of  the  clergy  or  laity  can 
only  be  ascertained  in  the  usual  way ;  especially  by  examin- 
ing their  published  treatises,  letters,  etc,  and  perhaps  most 
satisfactorily  1^  the  reports  (rf"  discussion  in  the  diocesan  and 
generalcoQventionson  the  subject  of  divorce.  Amoiy  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi  divorce  b  excessivdy 
rare,  cases  of  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  the  canon  are 
mudi  more  rare,  and  the  practice  of  the  clergy  b  almost  per- 
fecdy  uniform.  There  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  same 
uniformity  in  their  opinions  either  as  to  divorce  or  marriage 

Asdivorce  b  necessarily  a  mere  accident  of  marriage,  and 
as  divorce  b  impossible  without  a  precedent  marriage,  much 
practical  cUfficulty  might  arise,  and  much  difierence  of  opmioo 
does  arise,  from  the  fiict  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  nowhere  defined  marriage.  Negativdy,  it  b  explidtly 
affirmed  (Article  XXV.>  that  "matrimony  b  not  to  be 
counted  for  a  sacrament  of  the  GospcL'*  Thb  might  seem 
to  reduce  matrimony  to  a  civil  contract  And  accordingly 
the  fifit  rubric  in  the  Farm  of  SolemmiMoiiam  0/  Mairtma^g^ 
Erects,  on  die  ground  of  diflerences  of  bws  in  the  various 
Slates,  that  "  the  minister  b  left  to  the  direction  of  those  laws 
in  everything  that  regards  the  dvil  contract  between  the  paf> 
Laws  determining  what  persons  shall  be  capable  of 
:  would  seem  to  be  indoded  in  ''  evcrytUflff  thai 
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regards  the  dvil  contract ; "  and  nnqoestionabljr  the  laws  of 
most  of  the  States  render  all  persons  lq;ally  divorced  capable 
of  atoooeoontrKdi^anewmaiTiage.  Both  the  first  section 
of  canon  13  and  ibit  Bfrm  of  Soiemmixaiwi^  affirm  that,  ''if 
any  persons  be  joined  together  othenrise  than  as  God*s  word 
doth  allow,  their  matriage  b  not  lawfid."  But  it  b  nowhere, 
exceptii^  as  to  divorce,  declared  whmlike impednmenit  mre. 
Hie  Protestant  Efnscopal  Chordi  has  never,  by  canon  or 
express  Iq^idation,  pobGshed,  for  instance,  a  table  of  prohib- 
ited  dcgicjtiL 

On  the  matter  of  dEvoroe,  however,  canon  13.  title  IL, 
supersedes,    for  the  members  of  die  Protestant  Episcopal 
Qrardi,  both  a  part  of  the  dvil  law  rdatii^  to  the  persons 
capable  of  contract!]^  marriage,  and  abo  all  private  judgment 
as  to  die  teaching  of '*  the  Word  of.  God"  on  that  subject 
No  minister  b  allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  solenmize  the  marriage  of 
any  man  <m*  woman  who  has  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still 
living.     But  if  die  person  seeking  to  be  married  b  the  inno- 
cent party  in  the  divorce  for  adultery,  that  person,  whether 
man  or  woman,  may  be  married  by  a  minister  of  the  churdL 
With  the  above  exception,  the  deigy  are  forbidden  to  admin- 
ister die  sacraments  to  any  divorced  and  remarried  person 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  iHshop,  unless  that  per- 
son be  ''penitent'*  and  "in  imminent  danger  of  death.*' 
Any  doubts  "  as  to  the  bets  of  any  case  under  section  II.  of 
thb  canon  "  must  be  referred  to  the  Ushop.   Of  course,  where 
there  b  no  reasonable  doubt  the  minister  may  proceed.    It 
may  be  added  that  the  sacraments  are  to  be  refused  abo  to 
persons  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  contracted 
marriage  "  otherwise,**  in  any  respect  "  than  as  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  discipline  of  thb  Church  doth  allow."     These 
impediments  are  nowhere  defined  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  man  who  had  married  a  deceased  wife's 
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»nd  the  woman  be  had  married  woe,  by  die  private  jodpocnft 
of  a  priest,  refused  the  holy  commnnkwi.  The  civ3  oomts  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  protect  the  dLergy  from  conseqneooes  of 
interference  with  the  dvil  law.  In  Southbiidge.  Masb.,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  man  who  had  been  denoonced  from  the  ahar  far 
marrying  again  after  a  divorce  obtained  a  jiK%meat  far  $1,7^0 
damages.  Tbelawof  the  church  would  seem  to  be  dnt^eies 
though  a  legal  divorce  may  have  been  obtainrd,  reoiarria^  is 
absolutdy  forbidden,  excepting  to  die  tnnorraf  party,  wfaedicr 
nan  or  woman,  in  a  divorce  for  aduhery.  The  pcaaky  far 
breach  of  tins  law  might  involve,  far  die  < 
depondon  from  the  ministry;  for  the  oflimding  i 
cxdusion  from  the  ncraments,  which,  in  die  jod^meBt  of  a 
very  large  number  of  the  clergy,  involves 


It  b  obvious,  then,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  4 
jJlows  the  complete  validity  of  a  divorce  m  vuumU  m  the  caae 
of  adultery,  and  the  right  of  remarriage  to  die  innocent  party. 
But  diat  church  has  not  determined  in  what  manner  cidier  dbe 
grounds  of  the  divorce  or  die  "innocence"  of  cidier  party  m 
to  be  ascertained  The  canon  does  not  require  a  dergyman 
to  demand,  nor  can  the  church  enable  him  to  secure,  dbe  pro- 
dnctioaofacopy  ofdierecord  or  decree  of  die  court  of  bw 
by  which  a  divorce  b  granted,  nor  would  sodi  decree  ia<fieaie 
the  "innocence"  of  one  party,  though  it  m^|tt  prove  dbe 
gnik  of  die  other. 

The  effect  of  divorce  upon  die  integrity  of  die  &mfly  b  too 
obrious  to  require  stating.  As  the  £itber  and  mother  are  dv 
Iwads  of  the  fiunQy,  their  separation  nnat  inevicaUy  destroy 
the  common  family  life.  On  die  other  hand,  it  b  o6es  eo** 
tended  that  the  destruction  has  been  already  oooipkted,  aad 
diat  a  dhforee  b  only  the  legal  recognidon  of  what  has  akendy 
taken  phoe;   "die  int^ty  of  dbe  finnly"  cai 
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rales  and  guarantees  as  may  secore  puliEdtj ; 


evidence  of  a  marri^e^  etc;  diat  severe  penalties  shorid  be 
inflicled  by  the  State,  oo  the  demand  of  dbe  dnrck.  for  Ae 
suppression  of  all  oflences  against  tbe  seveadi  < 
and  sundry  odier  parts  of  tbe  Mosaa 
rriadoo  to  "  prohOiited  dqireesL** 
Tbere  b  another  sdiodi,  equally  < 


seal  for  the  integrity  of  tbe  fiumly  and  sexnd  pmity, 
would  nevertbdeas  rqmdlite  mncb  tbe  greater  part  of  Ibe 
above  assumption.  TbisscboQl.ifonemaysoTeBiiiretocom' 
bine  scattered  opiniooi^  argues  sufasmdafiy  as  Ibflous :  Tbe 
type  of  an  Mosaic  legidadon  was  ciicuimiwon ;  tbat  rile  was 
of  universal  obGgation  and  <fivine  antbority.  Sc  Farf  so 
regarded  iL  The  abrogation  of  tbe  law  requiiing  cirnmiriwwi 
was,  therefore,  die  abrogation  of  the  whole  of  tbe  Mosaic  kgSs- 
htioo.  The  "  burden  of  proof;"  tberdbre,  rests  upom  tt^mt 
who  affirm  die  present  obEgation  of  what  formed  a  part  of  Ibe 
Mosaic  law;  and  they  most  diow  that  it  has  been  reteadad  fay 
Christ  and  bis  Aposdes  or  forms  some  part  of  some  other  and 
independent  S3rstem  of  law  or  morab  stiS  in  fiscce.  Oiriif  s 
words  about  divorce  are  not  to  be  cousuued  as  a  poiitive  bw, 
but  as  expreswng  die  ideal  of  nnrriage,  and  oorrespottfiag  to 
his  words  about  eunucb^wUch  not  everybody  ''can  receive.^ 
So  Etf  as  Chrift's  words  seem  to  indicate  an  inequafity  m  to 
divorce  between  man  and  woman,  they  are  explained  by  ffcf 
aothoritadve  and  in^iircd  assertion  of  Sl  Paal :  ''  In  Chrkt 
Jesus  there  b  neither  male  nor  fiemale."  A  <fiviae  law  m 
equally  authoritative  by  whomsoever  dedsred — whcdber  by 
the  Son  Incarnate  or  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost  fpeakiag  through 
inspired  Aposden  I(  dien,  a  divine  bw  was  evtr  opaUe  «f 
I  or  mo(fification»  it  may  stiD  be  capable  of  such  sw^ 
dification  in  corresponding  rirriiminnits.  Tbe 
which  juitificda  mnditrarion  of  dbe  or%ii^ 
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Avinelavofiiarra^dosdnexist  in  many  conditions  ofsod- 
ctj  and  even  of  indiridoal  Kfe.  The  Protestant  EfuscofMd 
Chnrcli  cannot,  alone,  q>eak  with  such  authority  on  disputed 
passages  of  Scripture  as  to  justify  her  ministers  in  <firect  (fis- 
obe<fience  to  the  civil  andKxity,  which  is  also  *'  ordained  of 
God.'*  The  ezegess  of  the  eariy  church  was  dosdy  con- 
nectcd  widi  theories  about  matter,  and  about  the  inferiority  of 
women  and  of  married  life,  whidi  are  no  longer  befieved. 

Ofcoursethbb  a  very  brief  statement  As  a  matter  of  feet 
die  actual  effect  of  thedoctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Protestant 
EfHsa^nl  Chuidi  on  marria^  and  divorce  b  that  divorce 
amoi^  her  members  b  excesavdy  rare  ;  that  it  b  rq;arded 
with  extreme  averaon  ;  and  that  the  public  opimon  of  die 
diuidi  maintadns  the  law  as  it  now  is,  but  could  not  be  trusted 
to  execute  laws  more  stringent*  A  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Genefal  Convention  whose  report  has  been  already 
referred  to  doses  that  report  with  the  foOowing  protest : 

"  The  unders^pied  finds  himself  unable  to  concnr  in  so  inndi  of  the 
[proposed]  canon  as  forbids  the  holy  communion  toa  truly  pioasand 
fodly  woman  who  has  l>een  compdled  by  kw^  years  of  suffering  from 
a  drunken  and  brutal  husband  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  has  regularly 
married  some  suitable  person  acconfing  to  the  establbhed  laws  of  tba 
land  And  also  from  so  mudi  of  the  [proposed]  canon  as  may  seem 
to  forbid  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sbter.'* 

The  final  action  on  these  points,  whidi  hasalready  been  stated^ 
indicates  that  the  proposed  report  thus  referred  to  was,  in  one 
particular  at  least,  in  advance  of  the  sentiment  of  the  churdi 
as  expressed  in  her  General  Convention.  « 

Hknrt  C  Formau 


Qttesiwm  (i.)  Da  jwu  tcHeve  m  ike  princ^  of  Hvone 
under  atg^  drcmmslmmces  f 

Ths  worid  for  the  most  part  b  ruled  by  the  tomb,  and  die 
living  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  dead.    Old  ideas,  long  after 
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the  conditions  under  whidi  thej  were  produced  have  passed 
away,  often  persist  in  snrvivii^.  Many  are  disposffd  to  wor- 
ship die  ancient— to  IbDow  die  old  paths,  without  inquirii^ 
where  they  lead,  and  inthout  knowing  ezaAly  where  diey 
wish  to  go  thensdvca. 

Opinions  on  die  sufajeA  of  divoroe  have  been  fcr  die  most 
part  inherited  firooi  the  eariy  Christians.  They  have  come 
to  us  throiq^h  theological  and  priestly  channds.  The  eariy 
Christians  bdieved  dat  die  worid  was  about  to  be  destroyed, 
or  that  it  was  to  be  purified  by  fire ;  that  all  the  widced  were 
to  perish,  and  that  die  good  were  to  be  caught  up  in  die  air 
to  meet  thdr  Lord— to  remain  diere,  in  all  probability,  until 
die  earth  was  prepared  aa  a  habitation  fcr  the  hlessfd.  With 
this  thought  or  beUcf  in  dicir  minds,  die  things  of  diis  world 
wereof  compandvdy  no  importance.  The  man  who  buik 
larger  bams  in  which  to  store  his  grain  was  rq;arded  as  a  fool- 
ish fiurmer,  who  had  forgotten,  m  hb  greed  for  g^  the  value 
of  his  own  souL  They  regarded  prosperous  people  as  the 
children  of  Bfammon,  and  die  unfortunate,  the  wretdied  and 
diseased,  as  die  fiivoritcs  of  God.  They  discouraged  all 
worldly  pursuits,  except  the  solicitii^  of  almSb  There  was  no 
time  to  marry  or  to  be  given  in  marriage ;  no  time  to  build 
homes  and  have  families.  All  dicir  thoughts  were  centered 
upon  the  heaven  they  expected  to  inherit  Business,  love,  all 
secular  things,  UH  into  cfisrepute. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  Testament  about  the  fiunilies  of  die 
Apostles ;  nothing  of  fiunily  life,  of  die  sacredncas  of  home ; 
nothing  about  the  necessity  of  education,  die  improvement  and 
development  of  die  mind.  These  things  were  forgotten,  for 
the  reason  that  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  expeAed  event, 
was  conridered  of  any  importance,  except  to  be  ready  when 
the  Son  of  Man  should  come.  Such  was  die  feding,  that 
rewards  were  ofiered  by  Christ  himself  to  those  who  would 
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desert  dieir  wives  and  children.    Human  love  was  spoken  of 
widi  contempt.     **  Let  the  dead  bory  their  dead.     What  b 
Aattodiee?    FoOow  thon  me.*'    They  not  only  be&ev«d 
diese  dungs,  but  aAed  in  accordance  with  them  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  all  die  idations  of  life  were  denied  or  avoided, 
and  their  oblations  disrq;arcled.     Marriage  was  discour* 
a^ed.    It  was  r^arded  as  only  one  d^jee  above  open  and 
unbridled  vice,  and  was  allowed  only  in  consideration  of 
human  weakness.    It  was  thought  &r  better  not  to  marrf-^ 
that  it  was  somediing  grander  (or  a  man  to  love  God  than  to 
love  woman.    The  exceedKi^y  godly,  the  really  spiritual, 
bdeved  in  odibacy*  and  hdd  the  oppodte  sex  in  a  kind  of 
pious  abhorrence.    And  yet,  with  that  inconsistency  so  diar- 
acteristic  of  theologians,  marriage  was  hdd  to  be  a  sacramient. 
The  priest  said  to  the  man  who  married  :  **  Remember  that 
you  are  caught  for  life.    This  door  opens  but  once.     Before 
thb  den  of  matrimony  the  trades  are  all  one  way.*'     Thb  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  punishment  for  havii^  married.     The  theo- 
logian felt  that  the  contract  of  marriage,  if  not  contrary  to 
God's  command,  was  at  least  contrary  to  hb  advice,  and  that 
the  married  ought  to  suffer  in  some  way,  as  a  matter  of  justice. 
The  bet  that  there  could  be  no  divorce,  that  a  mistake  could 
not  be  corrected,  was  hdd  up  as  a  warning.     At  every  wed- 
ding feast  this  skeleton  stretched  its  fleshless  finger  towards 
bride  and  groom. 

Nearly  all  intelligent  people  have  given  up  the  idea  that  die 
ff"  worid  b  about  to  come  to  an  end.    They  do  not  now  bdieve 

that  prosperity  b  a  certain  sign  of  wickedness,  or  that  poverty  ' 
and  wretchedness  are  sure  certificates  of  virtue.  They  are 
hardly  convinced  that  Dives  should  have  been  sent  to  hdl 
simply  for  being  rich,  or  that  Lazarus  was  entitled  to  eternal 
joy  on  account  of  hb  poverty.  We  now  know  that  prosper- 
ous people  may  be  good,  and  that  unfortunate  people  may  be 
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bad.  We  have  reached  the  conduson  that  the  practice  of 
virtue  tends  in  the  direction  of  prosperity^  and  that  a  violatioa 
of  the  conditions  of  wdl-being  brings,  with  absolute  ccrtauntj, 
wretchedness  and  misfortune. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  bdieved  that  the  sn  of  an 
individual  was  visited  upon  the  tribe,  the  community,  or  the 
nation  to  whidi  he  bdooged.  It  was  then  thought  that  if  a 
man  or  woman  had  made  a  vow  to  God,  and  had  &i]ed  tokeep 
the  vow,  God  might  punish  the  entire  community;  dierefore 
it  was  the  business  of  the  community  to  see  to  it  that  the  vow 
was  kept.  That  idea  has  been  abandoned.  As  we  progress^ 
the  rights  of  die  individual  are  percdved,  and  we  are  now  be- 
ginning <fimly  to  discern  that  there  are  no  rights  h^;faer  than 
the 'rights  of  the  indiiaduaL  There  was  a  time  when  nearly 
all  bdieved  in  die  reforming  power  of  punishment — in  the 
beneficence  of  brute  force.  But  the  world  is  diai^;ing.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  die  Inquisition  was  die  saviour 
of  society  ;  that  the  persecution  of  the  philosopher  was  requi- 
site to  the  preservation  of  die  state,  and  that,  no  matter  what 
happened,  the  state  should  be  preserved.  We  have  now  more 
light  And  standing  upon  this  luminous  pomt  that  we  call 
die  present,  let  me  answer  your  questions. 

Marriage  is  the  most  important,  the  most  sacred,  contract 
diat  human  beii^  can  make.  No  matter  whether  we  cill  it  a 
contract,  or  a  sacrament,  or  both,  it  remains  predsdy  the 
same.  And  no  matter  whether  this  contract  is  entered  into 
m  die  presence  of  magistrate  or  priest,  it  is  exactly  die  saoK. 
%  A  true  marriage  is  a  natural  concord  and  agreement  of  soolt^ 
a  harmony  in  which  discord  b  not  even  imagined ;  it  is  a 
mingfing  so  perfect  that  only  one  seems  to  exist ;  all  other 
considentions  are  lost ;  die  present  seems  to  be  ctemL  In 
this  supreme  moment  there  is  no  shadow  or  the  shadow  m 
as  luminoas  as  fight    And  when  two  beisfs  diw  lo«€,  ffca* 
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is  her  rcdruir 
violated  the  < 
tioii,belBSj 
dUigatioo  to 
broken?    If  so. 
Mast  she  five  vith  1b 
preserve  ber  Dfe,  bh 
iotelligeiit  manwil 
Kdien,  sbeiittot 
bvMT  s  saJce,  is  she  bond  to  i 
ri^e  wasancniDCBt?    Is 
of  die  wife  to  lemaia  vith  tbe  1 
God?    Caabef< 

infinite  betiy?  Is  it  poonble  fbrn  1 
dinuttish  the  wdl-bein{  of  Ihe  1 
The  next  qocstioa  b  as  tot 
ter.    It  most  be  admitted  that  the] 
moted  bjr  the  wtpan&m  of  i 
cannot  insst  npoo  a  wife 
bruises  and  mangles  her  flesh.     Ev 
r^t  to  personal  secoritj.    They  do  not  lose; 
tract  <^  sacnunent.  die  rig^  of  sdffccscrvasxs ; 
share  in  common,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
creatuies* 

This  win  probably  be  athnittrd  by  mom  ot  i5kt  * 
divorce  ;  hot  they  will  insist  dbat  while  dbe  - 
to  flee  from  her  husband's  roof  and  seek  prxmuukm  ctf'kakSnS 
or  friends,  the  marri^;e — die 
broken.  Is  it  to  the  interest  ctwootty  that  t 
cadi  other  shook!  Eve  together?  Ong^dbe  w^rUt^VeMi'- 
pfed  by  the  duldren  of  hatred  or  dbfHt,  ^dilUmm^imi 
andloatlung.  orbydiewdooaehabesof  matarflwer   UU 
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to  her  hasbaiid  became  the  husband  has  violated  the  contract, 
and  has  eren  assaohed  her  fife,  b  it  possible  for  her  to  feel 
toward  him  any  real  thrill  of  affection  ?  If  she  does  not,  what 
is  there  left  of  marriage?  What  part  of  this  contract  or  ue- 
lament  remains  in  livii^  force  ?  She  can  not  sustain  the  reb' 
tion  of  wife,  because  she  abhors  him ;  she  cannot  remain 
under  die  same  roof,  for  fear  that  she  may  be  killed  They 
sustain,  then,  only  the  relations  of  hunter  and  hunted— c/ 
tyrsnt  and  victim.  Is  it  desirable  that  this  rebtion  should 
last  through  life,  and  that  it  should  be  rendered  sacred  by  the 
ceremony  of  a  church  ? 

Again  I  ask.  Is  it  denrable  to  have  families  raised  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Are  we  in  need  of  children  bom  of  iudb 
parents?  Gin  the  virtue  of  others  be  preserved  only  by  Om 
destruction  of  happiness,  by  thb  perpetual  impnsoMsesit? 

A  marriage  without  love  b  bad  enough,  and  a  SMrrby  fvr 
wealth  or  position  b  low  enough ;  but  what  stall  we  sM^r  ^ 
a  marriage  where  the  parties  actually  abhor  eadb  <vCW  f  h 
there  any  morality  in  thb ?  any  virtue  in  thb?  Is  tWi(  yr- 
tue  in  retaunmg  the  name  of  wife,  or  husband,  widk<^  fji^  Mfd 
and  true  rebtion  ?  Will  any  good  man  say,  wM  mtf  i|pvv< 
woman  dedare,  that  a  true,  lovii^  woman  ik^^JA  V  ^/^it^ 
pelled  to  be  the  mother  of  children  whose  fedwy  ilk  feHi#»T^ 
Is  there  a  good  woman  in  die  world  whi>  w^ygCd  $M  4/^^ 
from  thb  herself:  and  b  there  a  wonksn  s^v  \^9^,0m  m4  sv 
immoral  that  she  would  fcrce  another  1o  >^S0  4Mr  JkvN'  i^Mli 
she  would  shodderingly  and  shriek«(^  ArMr  f 

Marriages  are  made  by  aKS  10A  w^m«?:»  ,  s#vr  ^  m/i09j 
not  by  die  state ;  not  by  dbe  ^ingfSk ,  s^  v/  ^^ymttrnf^A 
beings.    By  dib  time  we  dbiMtd  Immt  ^«r  i#iitiMH^  #  ^^A 
dot  does  not  laid  lo  dbe  w«ll^#«if  4  MiifMr  lAc^ ,  Mm 

V  we  know  mfd^mg,  Aac  sC  im  puimm  V  «^««(r 
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right,  and  all  the  reasons  against  dcHng  wrong,  aie  here  in 
this  worid.  We  should  have  imagination  enough  to  pot  our- 
sdves  in  the  place  of  another.  Let  a  man  suppose  himself  a 
helpless  woman  beaten  by  a  brutal  husband — ^would  he  advo- 
cate divorces  then  } 

Few  people  have  an  adequate  idea  o(  the  sufierings  of  women 
and  children,  of  the  number  oi  wives  who  tremble  when  thej 
hear  the  footsteps  of  a  returning  husband,  of  the  number  of 
chQdren  who  hide  when  they  hear  the  voice  of  a  fiidier.  Few 
people  know  the  number  o(  blows  that  fidl  on  the  flesh  c^die 
helpless  every  day,  and  few  know  the  nights  of  terror  passed 
by  mothers  who  hold  babes  to  thdr  breasts.  Compared  widi 
these,  all  the  hardships  of  poverty  borne  by  those  who  love 
each  other  are  as  nothing.  Men  and  women  truly  married 
bear  the  sufierings  and  misfortunes  of  poverty  together,  'fbey 
console  each  other.  In  the  darkest  night  they  see  the  rac&ance 
of  a  star,  and  their  afiection  gives  to  the  heart  of  each  per- 
petual sunshine. 

The  good  home  b  the  imit  of  the  good  govemmeat  The 
hearth-stone  is  the  comer-stone  of  civilization.  Society  is  not 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  hateful  homes,  of  homes 
where  husbands  and  wives  are  selfish,  cold,  and  cnicL  It  b 
not  to  the  interest  of  society  that  good  women  should  be  en- 
slaved, that  they  should  live  in  fear,  or  that  they  should  be- 
come mothers  by  husbands  whom  they  hate.  Homes  should 
be  filled  with  kind  and  generous  lathers,  with  true  and  lovin|r 
mothers  ;  and  when  they  are  so  filled,  the  world  will  be  civi- 
lized. Intelligence  will  rock  the  cradle  ;  justice  will  at  in  the 
courts ;  wisdom  in  the  legislative  halls ;  and  above  all  and 
over  all,  like  the  dome  of  heaven,  will  be  the  spirit  of  Eberty. 

Although  marriage  b  the  most  important  and  the  nxMt 
sacred  contract  that  human  beings  can  make,  still  when  thai 
contract  has  been  violated,  courts  should  have  the  power  to 
declare  it  null  and  void  upon  sudi  conditions  as  may  be  josL 
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adfidi  love.  Lrmg  bcfae  a  caereiaccy  waa  AMgic  ^  rja^ 
befereaprioK  cziatod,  there  woe  me  aad  ;«rfe:r  aornq^a. 
Back  offMibik  ofMOB  b  ncasal  aM>de9CT,  dbe  itf»^^ 
bean ;  and  ia  spile  of  al  law.  dbeze  k  and  Ssoevcr  wil  Ve  ^^«$ 
fealm  of  <hcict.  Wherever  jove  m^  x  m  pire ;  mul  espv/^ 
where,  and  at  al  tiaMs^  the  tgeaMAj  rj  Tt^rraft  v^tfUbs  w 
that  which  has  happened  wiriiaaAeteaigfe^  At  b 

'  amy  aroBtuimmtu  f 
This  dfpreds  epos  whcshcr  jurria^  is  a  *;»».     Jf  *  ♦ 
•oiacriaK.whjshorid  aBjpcBwgr  sc  acaidMiif    Cm  My 
ive  cf  aBj  fOiOB  wkj  a  w«M  <teiHini(  a  <fc^Mt, 


WfcyAowid  he  be  dcomed  lo  Im 

t  aAaviAtf  Ticv.    We  ma^  rcme 
»c  tfcc  same  after  as  befei«  dawa 
b  tiD  give  excuse  for  vice 

TI1C  leal  nnmige  is  b^dk  of  die  eefeoM 
frorce  is  back  of  tbe  decree.  Wb^  love  is 
baad  and  vife  abhor  each  otber,  they  art 
decree  r»:x>rds  us  a  jndicbl  w^j  what  bas  r 
JQSt  as  tbe  cerenwoy  of  marriage  attests  a 


Tbe  tme&nily  Is  the  re^ik  of  the  true  1 
iosdlistioo  of  the  lamily  should  abore  all  thii 
What  becomes  of  the  sacrednc^  of  the  hom 
pek  those  who  abhor  each  other  to  sdt  at 
Tbts  lowers  the  stambrd,  and  changes  th< 
home  into  tbe  pdsoo-celL  If  we  wish  to  p 
rity  of  the  family,  we  must  prtterve  the  dem 
side»  the  repubUcaoisni  of  the  bome^  the  ab 
equality  of  htisband  and  wife.  There  must 
of  force,  00  spectre  of  fcan  The  mother 
through  ao  order  of  court,  or  the  command 
virtue  of  die  tyramiy  of  society  ;  she  muj 
freedoiD,  the  queen  of  herself,  the  sovereign 
and  of  her  own  body*  R^  homes  can  o 
dirougb  force,  through  slavery,  or  stiperstiti 
be  more  sacred  than  a  home,  no  altar  purer  1 
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QmesiimL  (4).  Z^ner  /ft^  absobde  prMKHen  tfdiwnrce  where 
iiexUUemUribmieie  the  wwrmJfmrify^  society  t 

We  must  define  our  tenns.  Wliat  b  moral  purity  ?  The 
intelligent  of  this  worid  seek  the  wdl-being  of  themselves  and 
others.  They  kzKnr  that  happiness  istfae  only  good  ;  and  this 
they  strive  to  attain.  To  fire  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions  of  well-being  is  moral  in  the  h^est  sense.  To  use  the 
best  instrumentalities  to  attain  the  highest  ends  b  our  highest 
conception  of  the  moraL  In  other  words,  morality  is  the  mel- 
ody of  the  perfe6Bon  of  conduct  A  man  is  not  moral  because 
he  is  obedient  through  iear  or  ignorance.  Morality  lives  in 
the  realm  of  percdved  obligation,  and  where  a  being  acts 
in  accordance  with  perceived  obligation,  that  being  is  moraL 
Morality  is  not  the  child  of  slavery.  Ignorance  is  not  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  virtue. 

The  first  duty  of  a  human  being  is  to  himselfl  He  most  see 
to  it  that  he  does  not  become  a  burden  upon  others.  To  be 
self-respeAing,  he  must  endeavor  to  be  self-sustainiiy.  If  by 
his  industry  and  intelligence  he  accumulates  a  margin,  then  he 
is  under  obligation  to  do  with  that  margin  all  thegood  hecaiL 
He  who  lives  to  the  ideal  does  the  best  he  caiL  In  true  mar- 
riage men  and  women  pve  not  only  their  bodies,  bat  dieir 
souls.  This  is  the  ideal  marriage;  this  b  moraL  They 
who  give  their  bodies,  but  not  their  soub,  are  not  married, 
whatever  the  ceremony  may  be ;  thb  b  immonL 

If  thb  be  true,  upon  what  principle  can  a  woman  continue 
to  sustain  the  relation  of  wife  after  love  b  dead  ?  Is  dieiv 
some  other  consideration  that  can  take  the  pbce  of  genuine 
affection?  Can  she  be  bribed  with  money,  or  a  home,  or 
position,  or  by  public  opinion,  and  still  remain  a  virtuous  vo- 
man?  Is  it  for  the  good  of  society  that  virtue  should  be  thu» 
crucified  between  church  and  state  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  dw 
contributes  to  the  moral  parity  of  the  homaa  laee? 
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Is  there  a  holier  standard  of  virtue  in  countries  wliere 
<fivorce  is  prohibited  than  in  those  where  it  »  granted? 
Where  hudnnds  and  wives  who  have  ceased  to'love  ^*^***>i?t 
be  cfivorced,  there  are  mistresses  and  lovers. 

The  sacrainentad  view  of  marriage  is  the  shidd  of  vice.  The 
w<Kld  looks  at  the  wife  who  has  been  abused,  who  has  been 
driven  firom  die  home  of  her  hudand,  and  .the  world  [uties  ; 
and  when  tins  wife  b  loved  by  some  other  man,  the  wofld 
excuses.  So^  too,  die  husband  who  cannot  live  in  peace,  who 
leaves  his  home,  b  jntied  and  excused. 

Is  it  possiUe  to  conceive  of  anything  more  immoral  than  §ot 
a  husband  to  insist  on  living  with  a  wife  who  has  no  love  fer 
him?  Is  not  thb  a  perpetual  crime?  Is  the  wife  to  lose  her 
personality  ?  Has  die  no  right  of  dioice?  Is  her  modesty 
die  property  of  another  ?  Is  the  man  die  hates  the  lord  of 
her  desire?  Has  she  no  right  to  guard  die  jewdsof  her  soot? 
Is  there  a  depth  below  thb  ?  And  b  thb  the  foundation  of 
morality  ?  thb  the  comer-stone  of  society  ?  thb  the  arch  that 
supports  the  dome  of  civilization  ?  Is  thb  pathetic  sacrifice 
on  the  one  hand,  thb  sacrilege  on  the  other,  pleasing  in  die 
sight  of  heaven? 

To  me,  the  tenderest  word  in  our  language,  the  most  pa- 
thetic bd  within  our  knowledge,  b  maternity.  Around  thb 
sacred  word  cluster  the  jojrs  and  sorrows,  the  agonies  and 
ecstasies,  of  the  human  race.  The  mother  walks  in  the 
shadow  of  death  that  she  may  give  another  life.  Upon  the 
altar  of  love  she  puts  her  own  life  in  pawn.  When  the  world 
b  civilized,  no  one  will  become  a  mother  against  her  wilL 
Man  will  then  know  that  to  enslave  another  b  to  imprison 
himself. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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Divorce. 

AUTTLB  while  ago  H^  Nmrth  AwKricmm  Remtm  pra* 
pounded  the  foUowing  questions: . 

1.  Do  joQ  brieve  in  the  principle  of  fivoice  uoder  mnj 
drcnwistinres  ? 

2.  Ongbt  dijxyrced  pec^ile  to  be  allowed  to  many,  uoder 
any  ciicnmstances  ? 

5.  Wbat  is  tbe  effect  of  dirofce  on  the  integrity  of  the 
faunily  ? 

4.  Does  the  absolute  pndiibition  of  divorce;  where  it  ex- 
ists»  contribnte  to  the  moral  purity  of  society  ? 

These  questions  were  answered  in  the  Norember  num- 
ber of  Tke  Review,  1889.  by  Cardinal  Gibbons^  Bishop 
Henry  C  Potter  and  mysdl  In  the  December  number^ 
the  same  questions  were  again  answered  by  W.  E^  Glad- 
stone.  Justice  Bradley  and  Senator  DolpL  In  the  foDoiw- 
ing  month  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Amelia  EL  Barr,  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Jennie  June  gave  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  divorce ;  and  in  the  FdMnary 
number  of  this  year,  Margaret  Lee  and  the  Rev.  Phillip  SL 
Moxom  contributed  articles  upon  this  snbjecL 

I  propose  to  review  these  articles,  and  first  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  Cardinal  GibbonsL 

REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  GIBBONa 

The  indissolubility  of  marriage  was  a  reaction  fron 
polygamy.  Man  naturally  rushes  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  The  Cardinal  informs  us  that  "God  insti- 
tuted  in  Paradise  the  marriage  state,  and  sanctified  it^ 
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It  is  tme  that  we  r^;ard  Mormonism  as  a  natumal  dis- 
grace, and  that  we  so  regard  it  because  the  Mormons  are 
polygamists.  At  the  same  time,  intelligent  people  admit 
that  polygamy  b  no  worse  in  Utah,  than  it  was  in  Pales- 
tine— no  worse  under  Joseph  Smith,  than  under  Jehovah — 
that  it  has  been  and  must  be  forever  the  same,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  time&  The  Cardinal  takes  the  ground  that 
"  there  are  two  species  of  polygamy — simultaneous  and 
succesdve,'*  and  yet  he  seems  to  regard  both  species  with 
equal  horror.  If  a  wife  dies  and  the  husband  marries  an- 
other woman,  b  not  that  successive  polygamy  ? 

The  Cardinal  takes  the  ground  that  while  no  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  bond  should  be  allowed,  yet  for  grave 
causes  a  temporary  or  permanent  separation  from  bed  and 
board  may  be  obtained,  and  these  causes  he  enumerates  as 
"  mutual  consent,  adultery,  and  grave  peril  of  soul  or  body." 
To  those,  however,  not  satisfied  with  thb  doArine,  and  who 
are  "  so  unhap|nly  mated  and  so  constituted  that  for  them 
no  relief  can  come  save  from  absolute  divorce,**  the  Car- 
dinal says,  in  a  very  sympathetic  way,  that  he  "  Will  not 
linger  here  to  point  out  to  such  the  need  of  seeking  from  a 
higher  than  earthly  power,  the  grace  to  suffer  and  be 
strong." 

At  the  foundation  and  upon  the  very  threshold  of  thb 
inquiry,  one  thing  ought  to  be  settled,  and  that  b  thb: 
Are  we  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  light  of  human 
experience;  are  we  to  answer  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  better  h^re,  in  thb  world,  for  men  and  women — 
what  is  better  for  society  here  and  now — or  are  we  to  ask : 
What  b  the  will  of  God?  And  in  order  to  find  out  what 
b  thb  will  of  God,  are  we  to  ask  the  Church,  or  are  we  to 
read  what  are  called  "  the  sacred  writings  **  for  ourselves  ? 
In  other  words,  are  these  questions  to  be  settled  by  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  by  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  t    No  one,  in  my  judgment,  should  marry 
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for  the  nke  of  God.  mad  i 
nkeof  God,aad  ao  mi 
as  hnsband  and  «iie»  far 
infinite  bdns,  caaaoC  be 
€)f  man,  neither  can  Us 
qnentl  J,  tlie  will  of  God 
this  matter.    The  leal 
best  for  man? 

Only  the  other  daj,  a  1 
with  hb  own  haai 
and  in  a  mowenl  afterwards ! 
the  Catholic  Chnxch  tells  1 
that  it  b  her  dntj  to 
must  still  remain  the  wife  of  this 
bond  that  binds  them  toccther.  «o>n2d  be  s 
So  too^  two  jears  sfo,  a  1 
many.  He  came  to  this  u/wali/.  She  ww  fiooc  Sbt 
had  two  children— ooe  a  babe.  HoM^  <we  a  her  arm, 
and  leading  the  other  by  the  hand,  she  wCked  Ija&aia  ^4 
miks  to  the  shore  of  the  sbil  Ortxoomt  by  fstapae,  «fae 
was  ttken  sick,  and  far  mrwfhs  ii  ■ii'sii!  is  a  l^jBfiuL 
HaTinf  lecoiered,  she  went  to  work,  and  finaSj  fr^ 
enough  nMmey  to  pay  her  yntaigr  to  Sew  Yorh.  Sbs 
came  to  this  dty,  bri^png  her  children  with  her.  Vyjm 
her  arrival,  she  commenced  a  learch  far  her  k»faaml  Oui 
day  overcome  by  exertion,  she  faxatcd  is  the  street.  P^r- 
sons  took  pity  npon  her  »md  carried  her  njistatrs  imUs,  a 
room.  By  a  strange  ooiacideace,  a  few  momenU  aftisr- 
wards  her  husband  entered.  She  recogaiied  him.  He  feil 
npon  her  Hke  a  wild  beast,  aad  threw  her  down  the  statrt. 
She  was  tiken  np  from  the  paiimcni  Uecdsng,  sad  carrittl 
loabospitaL 

The  Cardinal  says  to  thb  wooun :  Remain  the  wife  eA 
thisman;itwillbevery  pfeasingto  G^i^'mBtr  and  bt 
strong."    Botlsaytothis.woman:  ApplytotMM  Co«ft; 
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fiporce;  cHi^  to  jxmst  ciriMrca^ 

JCDB    SCUT,   93M1  J^OS  CSS    lOV^    klSif 
;  ^WTg  S3l£  SBCiS  1 IICM.  ilCr  JlOBBC^  tO  tBCGBQ  tllSl  JXHI  ^BS^ 

SOI  ^K*  yoBT  XMTB  JLrsrfflr^  ia  tobt  oftd  s^<c«  vitk  josr  dnl- 


fbe  x2i£ssoSmhiSlj  <tf  Barrias^  pfc- 
;  tlie  liiiue  cf  TurnVHwl      TVe  fact  is  czactlj   tke 
■^^j'j"^*^"'^     If  1^  Ccfril  vxsbcs  to  kaov  v^ j  ibere  are 
£Hcgcefc  aw  dua  Ace  were  fiftj  or  a  kaodred 

of  dien  ase  so  ki^cr  Ae  siarcs  ciiber  of  k«s- 
_  niasto  tkiak  for  tboa- 
food  reasoa  mkj  tbej  sfcoald 
sazriSoe  tbesr  :&ves  10  pftease  Fopes  or  Gods.  TIkj  are  ao 
kn^ier  deiLci^by  rtieotogkal  profibecies.  Thcj  are  not 
arilS^^  to  mffa  licie,  v^tfa  tike  nope  <■  nf  la^  aappy  ixyoBd 
a>e  dkmis    f  Vy  ataai  tbear  1 


XEFLY  IX)  BISHOP  POTTER. 


Bss&op  Foctcr  does  aoc  a^ree  aritk  the  Cardnial, — ^jct 
t^er  bGC:k  sadj  scbstastial^T  the  suae  bible— tetb  bare 
beea  set  apart  for  the  poipuae  <tf  lex^ealiB;^  tbe  rerelatBoa. 
Tbej  axe  tbe  ycivups  vbosedntj  it  is  to  enligbten  the 
people.  Cardisil  GibboQS  ksovs  that  be  repre- 
tbe  cdj  trot  Qimch,  asd  Kshop  Potter  is  just  as 
SBire  that  be  occu^aes  tbat  position.  What  is  the  ordinary 
oaatodo? 

The  Cardiisil  states,  withoiit  the  slightest  besitatioa, 
that  ''Christ  made  laarriage  a   sacrament— made   it    the 


i  tjpe  of  his  oan  oerer-endii^  anioo  vith  bis  ooe  sinless 

spocse,  the  CbnrdL*  The  Kshop  does  not  agree  with  the 
CardinaL  He  says:  "Christ's  words  aboot  dJTorce  are  not 
to  be  ooostmed  as  a  pu&itire  law,  bat  as  expressing  the 
ideal  of  marriage,  and  corresponding  to  his  words  aboot 
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eunncbs.  which  not  everybody  can  receive."  Ought  not 
the  angurs  to  agree  among  themselves  ?  What  is  a  man 
who  has  only  been  bom  once,  to  do  ? 

The  Cardinal  says  explicitly  that  marriage  is  a  sacra* 
ment,  and  the  Bishop  cites  Article  xxv.,  that  "matrimony 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  a  sacrament  of  the  gospel/'  and 
then  admits  that  "this  might  seem  to  reduce  matrimony 
to  a  civil  contract"  For  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  that 
view,  he  says,  "  The  first  rubric  in  the  Form  of  Solemniza-^ 
tion  of  Matrimony  declares  that  'the  minister  is  left  to  the 
direction  of  those  laws  in  every  thing  that  regards  a  civil 
contract  between  the  parties.' "  He  admits  that  "  no  nto* 
ister  is  allowed,  as  a  ruU^  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still 
living."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  hundreds  of 
Episcopalians  do  marry  where  a  wife  or  a  husband  is  still 
living,  and  they  are  not  turned  out  of  the  Episcopal  Otm^M 
for  this  offence.  The  Bishop  admits  that  the  Chufch  can  4> 
very  little  on  the  subject,  but  seems  to  gather  a  Itttk  </>a^ 
solation  from  the  fact,  that  "the  penalty  for  breach  fA  txus 
law  might  involve,  for  the  officiating  clergyman^  dc}<^ 
tion  from  the  ministry — for  the  offending  man  or  woobu 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments,  which,  in  the  ji»{g»eK  *A 
a  very  large  number  of  the  clergy,  involTei  eroiML-s^c 
damnation." 

The  Cardinal  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  y^^Js^'jifML  ^ 
divorce  is  the  foundation  of  morality,  aa»4  t3^  TSvtu^^  as. 
equally  certain  that  "  the  prohibition  U  Aiy^js'Jt  ui^vv  ysjK^' 
vents  illicit  sexual  connectionSu** 

The  Bishop  also  gives  us  the  refr>rt  of  «  ^^Muwanm  ii 
the  last  General  Convention,  foraiag  kyys9^x  rjx  ^  ^juk 
Journal.  This  report,  according  to  tibe  2fafi&«v>  tt  ^  «ur 
effect  "that  the  Mosaic  law  of  mtmngt  k  wXi  VfiiOtf^ 
upon  the  Church  unless  iirfxiij  aVro^pM^  19  ^Jii^j0  junu 
self,  that  it  was  abrogated  by  haa  oodj  w  Stf  turn.  #tf 
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diTorce  was  forbidden  by  him  exc 
fornication  ;  tliat  a  woman  might  n 
reasoa  whatever;  that  the  tnarriagi 
until  the  death  of  the  other  part] 
that  marriage  is  oot  merely  a  civil 
and  sQpematttral  tinion^  rcquinEi^ 
tioas  a  supernatural  divtise  grac^  i 
only  imparted  in  the  sacrament  of  i 

The  most  beaotifnl  thing  aboal 
woman  might  not  claim  divorce  fo 
I  must  admit  that  the  report  is  iu 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  On  the 
not  to  leave  us  entirely  without  b 
in  his  church  another  school,  equa 
in  its  real  for  the  integrity  of  l 
neii'ertheless  repudiate  the  greater  i 

There  is  one  thing  however,  that 
to  see»  and  that  is,  that  according  t 
of  the  early  church  are  closely  * 
about  matter,  and  about  the  infi 
about  married  life,  which  are  no 
Bishop  has,  with  great  clearness^ 
this  question ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
dinal  and  the  Bishop,  the  earnest  1 
truth  would  find  himself,  to  say  1 
doubL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  cares  v 
says  upon  this  subject  ?  Are  we  I 
the  ancient  barbarians? 


REPLY  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  takes  the  ground,  first,  "that  marriagie 
is  essentially  a  contract  for  life,  and  only  expires  when 
life  itself  expires;**  second,  "that  Christian  marriage 
involves  a  vow  before  God;"  third,  "that  no  authority 
has  been  given  to  the  Christian  Church  to  cancel  such 
a  vow;'*  fourth,  "that  it  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the 
civil  legislature,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  things^  has 
a  veto  within  the  limits  of  reason,  upon  the  making  of  it, 
but  has  no  competency  to  annul  it  when  once  made; "  fifth, 
"  that  according  to  the  laws  of  just  interpretation,  re-mar- 
riage is  forbidden  by  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture;"  and 
sixth,  "  that  while  divorce  of  any  kind  impairs  the  integrity 
of  the  family,  divorce  with  re-marriage  destroys  it  root  and 
branch;  that  the  parental  and  the  conjugal  relations  are 
joined  together  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  no  less  than 
the  persons  united  by  the  marriage  tie,  to  one  another.* 

First  Undoubtedly,  a  real  marriage  was  never  entered 
into  unless  the  parties  expected  to  live  together  as  long  as 
they  lived.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  imagination  of  the 
real  lover  that  the  time  is  coming  when  he  is  to  desert  the 
being  he  adores,  neither  does  it  enter  into  the  imaginatioa 
of  his  wife,  or  of  the  girl  about  to  become  a  wife.  But  how^ 
and  in  what  way  does  a  Christian  marriage  involve  a  vow 
before  God  ?  Is  God  a  party  to  the  contract  ?  If  yes,  he 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  contract  is  carried  out.  If  there 
are  three  parties — the  man,  the  woman,  and  God^each  one 
should  be  bound  to  do  something,  and  what  is  GrA  huaad 
to  do?  Is  he  to  hold  the  man  to  his  contract,  when  the 
woman  has  violated  hers?    Is  it  his  business  to  bold  the 

(4JII) 
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woman  to  the  coatract,  when  the  man  has  violated  his? 
And  what  right  has  he  to  have  anything  to  say  on  the  snb* 
ject,  nnless  he  has  agreed  to  do  something  by  reason  of 
this  vow  ?  Otherwise,  it  would  be  simply  a  nudum  pacbam 
— ^a  vow  without  consideration. 

Mr.  Gladstone  informs  us  that  no  authority  has  been 
given  to  the  Christian  Church  to  cancel  such  a  vow.  If  he 
means  by  that,  that  God  has  given  any  such  authority  to 
the  Christian  Church,  I  most  cheerfully  admit  iL^ 

JUSTICB  BRADLBY. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
represent  the  theological  side — that  is  to  say,  the  imprac* 
ticable,  the  supernatural,  the  unnaturaL  After  reading 
their  opinions,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  those  of  Justice 
Bradley.  It  is  like  coming  out  of  the  tomb  into  the  fresh 
air. 

Speaking  of  the  law,  whether  regarded  as  divine,  or 
human,  or  both.  Justice  Bradley  says:  "I  know  no  other 
law  on  the  subject  but  the  moral  law,  which  does  not  con* 
sist  of  arbitrary  enactments  and  decrees,  but  is  adapted  to 
our  condition  as  human  beings.  This  is  so,  whether  it  is 
conceived  of  as  the  will  of  an  all-wise  creator,  or  as  the 
voice  of  humanity  speaking  from  its  experience,  its  neces- 
sities and  its  higher  instincts.  And  that  law  surely  does* 
not  demand  that  the  injured  party  to  the  marriage  bond 
should  be  forever  tied  to  one  who  disregards  and  violates 

•Ntt.^'Wtk  abnipi  tennlnatloo*  tofetber  with  the  ooflahbcd  repMei  •• 
Jostioe  Bradley  and  Senator  Dolpb  which  loUow,  thowa  that  th«  author  mom 
hare  been  Interrapted  In  hit  work,  and  oo  nez;  talcinf  It  op  eoodnded  that  tho 
colloqaial  and  ooocrete  form  would  better  terro  Ills  torn  thin  the  mora  fomal  aaa 
didactic  style  aboTO  emplojed.  He  thereupon  dicuted  his  reply  to  th«  Oibboa 
and  Gladstone  arfumenti  In  the  lollowinf  form,  which  will  be  retarded  m  a  flMMt 
Interatlof  instance  of  the  aatbor*t  wonderful  TerMitilltj  ol stfle. 

This  unfinished  matter  was  found  amoog  CoL  loferaoirt  maniaenpta,  and  la 
KiTcn  af  transcribed  from  the  stenofraphio  notes  ot  Mr  L  N.  Bakcr«  his  secretary, 
without  reTisloo  by  the  author.— £M/«r. 
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every  obligation  that  it  imposes— to  one  with  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  cohabit— to  one  whose  touch  is  contamina* 
tion.  Nor  does  it  demand  that  such  injured  party,  if 
legally  free,  should  be  forever  debarred  from  forming  other 
ties  through  which  the  lost  hopes  of  happiness  for  life  may 
be  restored.  It  is  not  reason,  and  it  can  not  be  law — 
divine,  or  moral — that  unfaithfulness,  or  willful  and  obsti- 
nate desertion,  or  persistent  cruelty  of  the  stronger  party, 

should  afford  no  ground  for  relief. If  no  redress 

be  legalized,  the  law  itself  will  be  set  at  defiance,  and 
greater  injury  to  soul  and  body  will  result  from  clandes- 
tine methods  of  relief.** 
Surely,  this  is  good,  wholesome,  practical  common  sense. 

SENATOR  DOLPH. 

Senator  Dolph  strikes  a  strong  blow,  and  takes  the  foun- 
dation from  under  the  idiotic  idea  of  legal  separation  with- 
out divorce.  He  says:  "As  there  should  be  no  partial 
divorce,  which  leaves  the  parties  in  the  condition  aptly 
described  by  an  eminent  jurist  as  '  a  wife  without  a  hus- 
band and  a  husband  without  a  wife,'  so,  as  a  matter  of 
public  expediency,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  morals, 
whenever  and  however  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  both 
parties  should  be  left  free  to  re-marry.**  Again :  "  Prohi- 
bition of  re-marriage  is  likely  to  injure  society  more  than 
the  re-marriage  of  the  guilty  party ;  **  and  the  senator  utyt, 
with  great  force :  "  Divorce  for  proper  causes,  free  from 
fraud  and  collusion,  conserves  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
family.** 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  divorce  tends  to  morality  or  immorality,  the 
senator  cites  the  case  of  South  Carolina.  In  that  slate 
divorces  were  prohibited,  and  in  consequence  of  this  pro^ 
hibition,  the  proportion  of  his  property  which  a  married 
man  might  give  to  his  concubine  was  regulated  bj  bw* 
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FORM. 

Those  who  have  written  on  the 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes — t 
the  naturalists.  The  first  class  re 
books,  the  opinions  of  theologians 
and  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical 
class  take  into  account  the  nature 
own  experience,  and  the  facts  of  1 
The  first  class  live  for  another  wc 
— ^the  one  in  which  we  live; 

The  theological  theorists  regard 
praved,  in  consequence  of  what  1 
''the  fall  of  manp"  while  the  men 
sense  know  that  the  race  has  sic 
gressed  through  countless  years  oi 
priests  insist  that  marriage  is  a  sac 
that  it  is  a  contract. 

The  question  as  to  the  propria 
cannot  now  be  settled  by  quoting 
by  appealing  to  creeds,  or  by  citin 
or  the  decisions  of  courts.  With 
scriptures  are  no  longer  considt 
authority.  They  pay  no  more  rej 
the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avestas,  or  tl 
they  care  fur  the  various  creeds 
barbarian  ancestors^  nor  for  the  1 
upon  the  savagery  of  the  past. 

In  the  olden  times  when  religio 
when  priest-craft  and  lunacy  g 
women  were  not  consulted.      Tl 
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as  a  species  of 
fujiciij  ID  'he  \mq^  ual  mal  2ske  tke  other  domestic 
anhnaH  Tics  viem  ir  nr'iHigiwt  of  vomaa  was  andoubt- 
edlj  is  the  2in2i£  of  :^  sadbor  of  tke  ten  commaQdments 
vbes  be  said:  *  Tbos  s5ii]t  aat  coret  thy  neighbor's  wife, 


Sodi,  bovever,  bas  been  the  advance  of  woman  in  all 
of  bnovledge — such  advance  having  been 
:  in  spite  of  the  cSoits  of  the  chnrch  to  keep  her  the 
slave  of  faith — that  the  obligations,  rights  and  remedies 
growing  out  of  the  rontrart  of  marriage  and  its  violation^ 
cannot  be  finallj  determined  without  her  consent  and 
approbataoo.  Legislators  and  priests  must  consult  with 
wives  and  mothers.  .They  must  become  acquainted  with 
their  wants  and  derirea — with  their  profound  aversii>n% 
their  pure  hatreds^  their  loving  self-denials,  and  above  all 
with  the  religion  of  the  body  that  moulds  and  dominalca 
their  liveSb 

We  have  learned  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  old,  b>sea«M 
it  is  old,  and  for  that  reason  was  bom  in  the  days  of  itev«r/ 
and  darkness — because  the  probability  is  that  the  parents 
of  the  old  were  ignorance  and  superstition.  We  arc  bq^ 
ning  to  be  wise  enough  to  take  into  consideration  the  ^Jf^ 
cnmstances  of  our  own  time — the  theories  and  aspmitmbs 
of  the  present— the  changed  conditions  of  the  worli— <iif 
discoveries  and  inventions  that  have  modiftid  or  oMif6ii^7 
changed  the  standards  of  the  greatest  of  the  hnsaas  ft^A. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  discovering  that  MAlMg  i^imM  Vf 
done  for  the  sake  of  gods,  bnt  all  for  Che  pi^A  ^  sum*  - 
nothing  for  another  world    e»cijthing  far  Chaa. 

All  the  theories  must  be  tested  by  iot^gitawjt^  V7  b^M 
The  moment  a  snpematnral  theory  cnaai»  »  ^jm/tju^t  v'rtc- 
a  natural  fact,  it  falls  to  Aaoii  Let  flnte«4dC^Mr^My<i«a 
about  marriage  and  divofce — aS  fUs  awrwumiuf  .tiffl^ 
aolnble  imbecility,  with  a  real  rws    mVk  ^imaimUltf^ 
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A  few  years  ago  a  man  and  woman  fell  in  love  and  were 
married  in  a  German  village.  The  woman  had  a  little 
money  and  this  was  squandered  by  the  husband.  When 
the  money  was  gone,  the  hnsband  deserted  his  wife  and 
two  little  children,  leaving  them  to  live  as  best  they  mighL 
She  had  honestly  given  her  hand  and  heart,  and  believed 
that  if  she  could  only  see  him  once  more — if  he  could  again 
look  into  her  eyes — ^he  would  come  back  to  her.  The  hus- 
band had  fled  to  America.  The  wife  lived  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Taking  her  two  little  children  with 
her,  she  traveled  on  foot  the  entire  distance.  For  eight 
weeks  she  journeyed,  and  when  she  reached  the  sea — tired, 
hungry,  worn  out,  she  fell  unconscious  in  the  street.  She 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  for  many  weeks  fought  for 
life  upon  the  shore  of  death.  At  last  she  recovered,  and 
sailed  for  New  York.  She  was  enabled  to  get  just  enough 
money  to  buy  a  steerage  ticket 

A  few  days  ago,  while  wandering  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  in  search  of  her  husband,  she  sank  unconscious  to 
the  sidewalk.  She  was  taken  into  the  home  of  another. 
In  a  little  while  her  husband  entered  He  caught  sight  of 
his  wife.  She  ran  towards  him,  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  cried :  "  At  last  I  have  found  you  I "  "  With  an 
oath,  he  threw  her  to  the  floor ;  he  bruised  her  flesh  with 
his  feet  and  fists ;  he  dragged  her  into  the  hall,  and  threw 
her  into  the  street ** 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  poor  wife  sought  out  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  the  Right  Honorable  William  B.  Gladstone^ 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  advice.  Let  us  imagine  the 
conversation : 

The  Wife.  "  My  dear  cardinal,  I  was  married  four  years 
ago.  I  loved  my  husband  and  I  was  sure  that  he  loved 
me.  Two  babes  were  bom.  He  deserted  me  without 
cause.  He  left  me  in  poverty  and  want  Feeling  that  he 
had  been  overcome  by  some  delusion — ^tempted  by 
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thing  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  dreaming  that  if  I 
could  look  upon  his  face  again  he  would  return,  I  followed 
him  on  foot  I  walked,  with  my  children  in  my  arms,  four 
hundred  miles.  I  crossed  the  sea.  I  found  him  at  last — 
and  instead  of  giving  me  again  his  love,  he  fell  upon  me 
like  a  wild  beast  He  bruised  and  blackened  my  flesh.  He 
threw  me  from  him,  and  for  my  proffered  love  I  received 
curses  and  blows.  Another  man,  touched  by  the  evidence 
of  my  devotion,  made  my  acquaintance — came  to  my  relief 
— supplied  my  wants — gave  me  and  my  children  comfort, 
and  then  offered  me  his  hand  and  heart,  in  marriage.  My 
dear  cardinal,  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  married  woman,  and 
he  told  me  that  I  should  obtain  a  divorce,  and  so  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  connseL** 

TTke  CardimmL  *'  My  dear  woman,  God  instituted  in  Para* 
dise  the  marriage  state  and  sanctified  it,  and  he  established 
its  law  of  unity  and  declared  its  indissolubility." 

Tlu  Wife.  **  But,  Mr.  Cardinal,  if  it  be  true  that '  God 
instituted  marriage  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  declared  its 
unity  and  indissolubility,'  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  this  same  God  afterwards  upheld  polygamy  7  How  is 
it  that  he  forgot  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  when  he 
gave  the  ten  commandments  to  Moses  ?  " 

Thi  CardimmL  "  Yon  must  remember  that  'the  institution 
of  marriage  suffered  in  the  fall  of  man.' " 

The  Wife.  **  How  does  that  throw  any  light  upon  my 
case?  That  was  long  ago.  Surely,  I  was  not  represented 
at  that  time,  and  is  it  right  that  I  should  be  punished  for 
what  was  done  by  others  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
world?- 

Tike  CardimmL  **  *  Christ  re-asserted  in  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal terms,  the  sanctity,  unity  and  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, and  Christ  gave  to  this  state  an  added  holiness,  and 
a  dignity  higlier  far  than  it  had  from  the  beginning.' " 

Tke  Wife.  ''How  did   it  happen  that  Jacob  whUe  in 
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direct  oommiiiiication  with  God,  married,  not  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  bat  both  sisters  while  both  were  living  ?  And 
how.  my  dear  cardinal,  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
God  upheld  concubinage  ?  "* 

Tke  Cmr£mmL  '*  'Marri^^  is  a  sacrament.  You  seem  to 
ask  me  whether  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage  can 
«ver  be  allowed?  I  answer  with  an  emphatic  theological 
No  ;  and  as  a  reason  for  this  No,  I  say. '  Thus  saith  the 
Loid.' '  To  allow  a  divorce  and  to  permit  the  divorced  par* 
ties»  or  either  of  them,  to  re-marry,  is  one  species  of 
polygamy.  There  are  two  kinds — the  simultaneous  and 
the  successive.*  ** 

The  Wtfe.  *'  But  why  did  God  allow  simultaneous 
polygamy  in  Palestine  ?  Was  it  any  better  in  Palestine  then 
than  it  is  in  Utah  now  ?  If  a  wife  dies»  and  the  husband 
marries  another  wife,  is  not  that  successive  polygamy  ?  "* 

Tke  Cmr&mL  "'Curiosity  leads  to  the  commission  of 
deadly  sins^  We  should  be  satisfied  with  a '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord.*  and  you  should  be  satisfied  with  a  *  Thus  saith 
the  CardinaL*  If  you  have  the  right  to  inquire — to  ask 
questions— then  you  take  upon  yourself  the  right  of  decid* 
ing  after  the  questions  have  been  answered.  This  is  the 
end  of  authority.  This  undermines  the  CathedraL  You 
must  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord :  "  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.*  " 

Tke  Wife.  "  Do  you  really  think  that  God  joined  us 
together  ?  Did  he  at  the  time  know  what  kind  of  man  he 
was  joining  to  me?  Did  he  then  know  that  he  was  a 
wretch,  an  ingrate.  a  kind  of  wild  beast  ?  Did  he  then 
know  that  this  husband  would  desert  me — leave  me  with 
two  babes  in  my  arms,  without  raiment  and  without  food? 
Did  God  put  his  seal  upon  this  bond  of  marriage,  upon  this 
sacrament,  and  was  it  well  pleasing  in  his  sight  that  my 
life  should  be  sacrificed,  and  does  he  leave  me  now  to  crawl 
towards  death,  in  poverty  and  tears?  ** 
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71u  CardinmL  **  My  dear  woman, '  I  will  not  linger  here 
to  point  ont  to  yon  the  need  of  seeking  from  a  higher  than 
an  earthly  power  the  grace  to  suffer  and  be  strong/  *' 

The  Wife.  "  Mr.  Cardinal,  am  I  nnder  any  obligation  to 
God  ?  Will  it  increase  the  happiness  of  the  infinite  for  me 
to  remain  homeless  and  husbandless?  Another  offers  to 
make  me  his  wife  and  to  give  me  a  home, — to  take  care  of 
my  children  and  to  fill  my  heart  with  joy.  If  I  accept, 
will  the  act  lessen  the  felicity  or  ecstasy  of  heaven  ?  Will 
it  add  to  the  grief  of  God  7  Will  it  in  any  way  affect  his 
wellbeing?** 

The  CardinaL  "  Nothing  that  we  can  do  can  effect  the ' 
well-being  of  God.     He  is  infinitely  above  his  children." 

The  Wife.  "  Then  why  shonld  he  insist  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life?  .Mr.  Cardinal,  yon  do  not  seem  to  sym- 
pathize with  me.  Yon  do  not  understand  the  pangs  I  feeL 
Yon  are  too  far  away  from  my  heart,  and  your  words  of 
consolation  do  not  heal  the  bruise — they  leave  me  as  I  now 
leave  you — without  hope.  I  will  ask  the  advice  of  the 
Right  Honorable  WiUiam  B.  Gladstone.** 

The  Wife.  **  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  know  my  story,  and  so 
I  ask  that  you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge^ 
of  your  advice.** 

Mr.  Gladstone.  **  My  dear  woman,  *  marriage  is  essenti* 
ally  a  contract  for  life,  and  only  expires  when  life  itself 
expires.'  I  say  this  because  '  Christian  marriage  involves  a 
vow  before  God,  and  no  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
Christian  Church  to  cancel  such  a  vow.'  ** 

TJu  Wife.  "  Do  you  consider  that  God  was  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  in  my  marriage  7  Must  all  vows  made 
to  God  be  kept  7  Suppose  the  vow  was  made  in  ignorance, 
in  excitement— must  it  be  absolutely  fulfilled?  Will  it 
make  any  difference  to  God  whether  it  is  kept  or  not  ?  Docs 
not  an  infinite  God  know  the  circumstances  under  wUdi 
every  vow  is  made  7    Will  he  not  take  into 
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tbe  imperfections,  the  ignorance,  the  temptations  and  the 
passions  of  his  children  ?  Will  God  hold  a  poor  girl  to  the 
bitter  dregs  of  a  mistaken  bargain?  Have  I  not  suffered 
enough?  Is  it  necessary  that  my  heart  should  break? 
Did  not  God  know  at  the  time  the  vow  was  made  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  ?  If  he  feels  towards  me  as 
a  father  should,  why  did  he  give  no  warning?  Why  did 
he  accept  the  vow  ?  Why  did  he  allow  a  contract  to  be 
made  giving  only  to  death  the  annulling  power  ?  Is  death 
more  merciful  than  God  ?  " 

Mr.  Gladstone.  "  All  vows  that  are  made  to  God  must  be 
kept.  Do  you  not  remember  that  Jephthah  agreed  to  sacri* 
See  the  first  one  who  came  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him, 
and  that  he  fulfilled  the  vow,  although  in  doing  so^  he 
murdered  his  own  daughter.  God  makes  no  allowance  for 
ignorance,  for  temptation,  for  passion — nothing.  Besides^ 
my  dear  woman,  to  cancel  the  contract  of  marriage  *  lies 
beyond  the  province  of  the  civil  legislature;  it  has  no  com* 
petency  to  annul  the  contract  of  marriage  when  once 
made.'" 

The  Wife.  "The  man  who  has  rescued  me  from  the 
tyranny  of  my  husband — the  man  who  wishes  to  build  me 
a  home  and  to  make  my  life  worth  living,  wishes  to  make 
with  me  a  contract  of  marriage.  This  will  give  my  babes 
a  home." 

Mr.  Gladstone.  "  My  dear  madam, '  while  divorce  of  any 
kind  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  family,  divorce  with  re> 
marriage  destroys  it  root  and  branch.'  " 

Tike  Wife.  "  The  integrity  of  my  family  is  already  de- 
stroyed. My  husband  deserted  his  home — left  us  in  the 
very  depths  of  want  I  have  in  my  arms  two  helpless  babes. 
I  love  my  children,  and  I  love  the  man  who  has  offered 
to  give  them  and  myself  another  fireside.  Can  you  say 
that  this  is  only  destruction?  The  destruction  has  already 
occurred.    A  re>marriage  gives  a  home  to  me  and  mine.** 
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7^  Wyr.  "  Katare  b  better  tihajosi  A  nothes's  !iyre 
is  higher  and  deeper  thaa  jnov  pUooopkr.  I  vil  feGyv 
the  instincts  of  mj  heart.  I  will  proiide  a  hocne  for  mj 
habes,  and  for  BjrselL  I  vin  he  freed  frooa  the 
man  who  betrajedoML  I  w21  becoine  the  wife  of 
—of  one  who  loves  me — and  after  baring  Sllcd  hat  life  with 
\oj,  I  hope  to  die  in  his  arms,  swnovwdcd  hj  my 
children." 

A  few  months  ago,  a  priest  made  a  confessir/n— he  cr>«ld 
carry  his  secret  no  loogtr.  He  admitted  that  he  was  wutr^ 
Tied— that  he  was  the  father  of  two  chsldre»— that  he  had 
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Tiolsted  his  priesdy  to«il  He  was  unfrocked  and  cast 
ool.  After  a  time  he  came  back  and  asked  to  be  restored 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Chnrdi,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he 
had  abandoned  lus  wife  and  habcs !  This  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  theological  view  of  marriage. 

I  know  of  nothing  eqnal  to  this,  except  the  story  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  diief  who  was  converted  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  wished  to  join  the  Chnrch.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, it  tnrned  oat  that  he  had  twelve  wives,  and  he  was 
informed  that  a  polygamist  conld  not  be  a  Christian.  The 
next  year  he  presented  himsdf  again  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  Chnrch,  and  stated  that  he  was  not  a  polyga- 
mist— that  he  had  only  one  wife.  When  the  missionaries 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  other  eleven  he  re- 
plied z*"  I  ate  them." 

The  indissoluble  marriage  was  a  reactioa  from  polygamy. 
The  Chnrdi  has  always  pretended  that  it  was  governed  by 
the  win  of  God,  and  that  for  all  its  dogmas  it  had  a  "  thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Reason  and  experience  were  branded 
as  false  guides^  The  priests  inasted  that  they  were  in 
direct  commnnication  with  the  Infinite — ^that  they  ^K>ke 
by  the  authority  of  God,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  people 
was  to  obey  without  question  and  to  sulmiit,  with  at  least 
the  appearance  of  gladness. 

We  now  know  that  no  such  communication  exists — that 
priests  spoke  without  authority,  and  that  the  duty  of  the 
people  was  and  is  to  examine  for  themselves.  We  now 
know  that  no  one  knows  what  the  will  of  God  is»  or 
whether  or  not  sodi  a  being  exists.  Wtf  now  know  that 
natuie  has  furnished  all  the  light  there  is,  and  that  the 
inspired  books  are  like  all  books,  and  that  their  value 
depends  on  the  truth,  the  beauty,  and  the  wisdom  they  con- 
tain. We  also  know  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  substan- 
tiate the  supematuraL  Judging  from  experience — reason- 
ing from  known  facts — we  can  safely  say  that  society  has 
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DO  right  to  demaod  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  individual 
Society  has  no  right,  nnder  the  plea  of  self-preservation,  to 
compel  women  to  remain  the  wives  of  men  who  have  vio- 
lated the  contract  of  marriage,  and  who  have  become 
objects  of  contempt  and  loathing  to  their  wives.  It  is  not 
to  the  best  interest  of  society  to  maintain  such  firesides — 
snch  homes. 

The  time  has  not  arrived,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  Con* 
gress  of  the  United  States,  nnder  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  to  pass  a  general  law  applicable  to  all  the 
States,  fixing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  divorce.  The 
States  of  the  Union  are  not  equally  enlightened.  Some  are 
far  more  conservative  than  others.  Let  us  wait  until  a 
majority  of  the  States  have  abandoned  the  theological 
theories  upon  this  subject 

Upon  this  question  light  comes  from  the  West,  where 
men  have  recently  laid  the  foundations  of  States,  and  where 
the  people  are  not  manacled  and  burdened  with  old  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  and  decisions,  and  where,  with  a  large 
majority  the  tendency  is  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  their 
ancestors. 

Let  the  States  in  their  own  way  solve  this  question,  and 
the  time  will  cmne  when  the  people  will  be  r^y  to  enact 
sensible  and  reasonable  laws  touching  this  important  sub* 
ject,  and  then  the  constitution  can  be  amended  and  the 
whole  subject  controlled  by  federal  law. 

The  law,  as  it  now  exists  in  many  of  the  States^  is  to 
the  last  degree  absurd  and  cruel.  In  some  States  the  hus- 
band can  obtain  »  divorce  on  the  ground  that  'the  wife  has 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  but  the  wife  cannot  secure  a  divorce 
from  the  husband  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been 
giiilty  of  the  same  offence.  So,  in  most  of  the  States 
where  divorce  is  granted  on  account  of  desertion  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  the  husband  can  return  on  the  last 
day  of  the  time  fixed  and  the  poor  wife  who  has  been  left 
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in  want  is  obliged  to  receive  the  wretch  with  open  arms, 
in  some  States  nothing  is  considered  cmelty  that  does  not 
endanger  life  or  limb  or  health.  The  whole  question  is  in 
great  confusion,  but  after  all  there  are  some  States  where 
the  law  is  reasonable,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  hundreds 
■  and  thousands  of  suffering  wives  are  released  from  a  bond- 

age  worse  than  death. 

The  idea  that  marriage  is  something  more  than  a  con* 
tract  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  legal  and  judicial  absurdi- 
ties that  surround  this  subject  The  moment  that  it  is 
regarded  from  a  purely  secular  standpoint  the  infamous 
laws  will  disappear.  We  will  then  take  into  consideration 
the  real  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
of  marriage.  We  will  have  some  respect  for  the  sacred 
feelings  of  mothers— for  the  purity  of  woman — the  freedom 
of  the  fireside — the  real  democracy  of  the  hearthstone  and 
above  all  for  love,  the  purest,  the  profoundest  and  the  holi* 
est  of  all  passions. 

We  will  no  longer  listen  to  priests  who  regard  celibacy 
as  a  higher  state  than  marriage,  nor  to  those  statesmen 
who  look  upon  a  barbarous  code  as  the  foundation  of  all 
law. 

As  long  as  men  imagine  that  they  have  property  in  wives; 
that  women  can  be  owned,  body  and  mind;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  wives  to  obey ;  that  the  husband  is  the  master,  the 
source  of  authority — that  his  will  is  law,  and  that  he  can 
call  on  legislators  and  courts  to  protect  his  superior  rights^ 
that  to  enforce  obedience  the  power  of  the  State  is  pledged 
— ^just  so  long  will  millions  of  husbands  be  arrogant, 
tyrannical  and  crueL 

No  gentleman  will  be  content  to  have  a  slave  for  the 
mother  of  his  children.  Force  has  no  place  in  the  world 
of  love.  It  is  impossible  to  control  likes  and  dMikes  by 
law.  No  one  ever  did  and  on  one  ever  can  love  on  com* 
pulsion.    Courts  can  not  obtain  jurisdiction  of  the  heart. 
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The  tides  and  currents  of  tlie  soul  care  lyUhing  tor  the 
creeds.  People  who  make  rules  for  the  oooduct  of  otbos 
generally  broik  them  themselresL  It  is  so  tsMsj  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Every  child  shonld  be  wdl  bom — wdl  fathered  and 
mothered.  Society  has  as  great  an  interest  in  childrcB  as 
in  parents.  The  innocent  should  not  be  compelled  by  law 
to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty.  Wretched  and  weep* 
ing  wives  are  not  fwcntial  to  the  weUne  of  States  and 
Nations. 

The  Church  cries  now  "  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder;**  but  when  the  people  are  really 
civilized  the  Sute  will  say:  "whom  Jkwture 
asunder  let  not  man  bind  and  manarle  together.* 

SOBDtT  G.  JmQ 
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Reply  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.* 

IN  your  Open  Letter  to  me,  published  in  this  Review,  yoa 
attack  what  yon  supposed  to  be  my  position,  and  ask 
several  questions  to  which  you  demand  answers ;  but  in  the 
same  letter,  you  state  that  you  wish  no  controversy  with 
me.  Is  it  possible  that  you  wrote  the  letter  to  prevent  a 
controversy  ?  Do  you  attack  only  those  with  whom  yon 
wish  to  live  in  peace,  and  do  you  ask  questions,  coupled 
with  a  request  that  they  remain  unanswered? 

In  addition  to  this,  you  have  taken  pains  to  publish  in 
your  own  paper,  that  it  was  no  part  of  your  design  in  the 
article  in  The  North  American  Review,  to  point  out  errors 
in  my  statements,  and  that  this  design  was  distinctly  disa- 
vowed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  your  article.  Yon 
further  say,  that  your  simple  object  was  to  answer  the 
question  "  What  is  Christianity?"  May  I  be  permitted  to 
ask  why  you  addressed  the  letter  to  me,  and  why  do  you 
now  pretend  that,  although  you  did  address  a  letter  to  me, 
I  was  not  in  your  mind,  and  that  you  had  no  intention  of 
pointing  out  any  flaws  in  my  doctrines  or  theories  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  occupy  this  position  ? 

You  also  stated  in  your  own  paper,  TTke  Christian  Unwn. 
that  the  title  of  your  article  had  been  changed  by  the  editor 
of  The  Review,  without  your  knowledge,  or  consent ;  leav- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  the  title  given  to  the  article  by 
you  was  perfectly  consistent  with  your  statement, ''  thai  it 


*  This  anflnhhed  article  was  written  as  a  reply  to  the  Rer.  LjiaaB  Abbott*a  i 

eatitled  ;  **  Flaws  Id  iDcersolliuD,**  wblcli  was  printed  in  the  ApcU  Dnaberol  tkt 
Ifortk  American  Review  for  1890.  (4SB» 
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was  DO  part  of  yaar  desi^B  ia  tbe  aitkle  ia  The  Kmtk 
Awurkmm  Review,  to  poiflt  oat  cmcs  m  my  (I^enolTs) 
sUtciiicnU;"and  tbat  joor  simile  object  was  to  ■■■■ii 
tbeqnestkm**  What  b  Christianity?*  Aad  yet.  the  titSe 
which  yoa  gave  yoor  own  aitkle  was  as  CoIIows:  *To 
Robert  G.  Inserson:  A  Eeply.* 

First.  We  are  told  that  oolytwdTecrix 
by  death:  idolatry,  witchoafil,  blaspbemy, 
prophesying.  Sabbath-breaksns.  rrbrTTina 
lesistaooe  to  judicial  ofioers,  oaxder.  hniiiirirV  by 
geoce.  adultery,  iDcestnoiis  marriaga.  aad  Virfiupping,  We 
are  then  told  that  as  Ute  as  the  year  1600  there  were  363 
crimes  capital  in  England. 

Does  not  the  world  know  that  all  the  crioes  or  nfraii  ■ 
ponishable  by  death  in  England  could  be  dirided  ia  the 
same  way  ?  For  instance,  treason.  Tlds  coiered  a  mabi- 
tnde  of  offenses,  all  ponishable  by  death.  Larceay  cofwj 
another  mnltittide.  Pttjtiry^trespass^  coiered  many 
others^  There  might  still  be  made  a  smaller  diiisioo,  aad 
one  who  had  made  np  his  mind  to  define  the  Criminal  Code 
of  England  might  have  said  that  there  was  only  one 
offense  ponishable  by  death — wroog-doia^ 

The  (acts  with  regard  to  the  criminal  code  of  y-^^frf 
are,  that  op  to  the  reign  of  George  L  there  were  167 
offenses  ponishable  by  death.  Between  the  aoocaawn  of 
George  L  and  termination  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
there  were  added  56  new  crimes  to  which  capital  pwaisb* 
ment  was  attached.  So  that  when  George  IV.  became  king« 
there  were  323  offenses  capital  in  England. 

John  Bright,  commenting  opoo  this  sabject,  says: 

"  During  all  these  years,  so  far  as  this  qoestioa  goes,  oar 
Government  was  becoming  more  croel  aad  more  barbaxoos 
and  we  do  not  find,  and  have  not  (oond,  that  in  the  great 
Chnrcb  of  England,  with  iu  fifteen  or  twenty  thoasaod 
ministers,  and  with  iu  more  than  score  of  Bbhopa  in  the 
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House  of  Lofds^  there  ever  was  a  voice  raised,  or  an  organ- 
ization formed,  in  fstvor  of  a  more  merciful  code,  or  in  con- 
demnation of  the  enormous  cruelties  which  our  law  was 
continually  inflicting.  Was  not  Voltaire  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  Bnglish  were  the  only  people  who  murdered 
byUw?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people,  the  number  of  subjects  covered  by  law, 
there  were  far  more  offenses  capital  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
than  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  Is  it  possible  that  a  min- 
ister, a  theologian  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  imagines 
that  he  has  substantiated  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  Government  of 
God  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Abbott  also  informs  us  that  the  reason  Moses  killed 
so  many  was,  that  banishment  from  the  camp  during  the 
wandering  in  the  Wilderness  was  a  punishment  worse  than 
death.  If  so,  the  poor  wretches  should  at  least  have  been 
given  their  choice  Few,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
chosen  death,  because  the  history  shows  that  a  large 
majority  were  continually  clamoring  to  be  led  back  to 
Egypt.  It  required  all  the  cunning  and  power  of  God  to 
keep  the  fugitives  from  returning  in  a  body.  Many  were 
killed  by  Jehovah,  simply  because  they  wished  to  leave  the 
camp — because  they  longed  passionately  for  banishment, 
and  thought  with  joy  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  preferring 
the  slavery  of  Pharaoh  to  the  liberty  of  Jehovah.  The 
memory  of  leeks  and  onions  was  enough  to  set  their  faces 
towards  the  Nile. 

Second.  I  am  chained  with  saying  that  the  Christian 
Missionaries  say  to  the  heathen :  "  You  must  examine  your 
religion — and  not  only  so,  but  you  must  reject  it ;  and  un- 
less you  do  f eject  it,  and  in  addition  to  such  rejection, 
adopt  ours,  you  will  be  eternally  damned."  Mr.  Abbott 
denies  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
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Let  me  ask  him,  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preached 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  a  heathen,  and  the  heathen 
understands  it,  and  rejects  it  deliberately,  unequivocally 
and  finally,  can  he  be  saved  ? 

This  question  is  capable  of  a  direct  answer.  The  rever- 
end gentleman  now  admits  that  an  acceptance  of  Christi- 
anity is  not  essential  to  salvation.  If  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  is  not  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
who  has  heard  Christianity  preached — ^knows  what  its 
claims  are,  and  the  evidences  that  support  those  claims, 
b  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  an  adnlt  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  ?  Will 
the  reverend  gentleman  tell  us,  and  without  circumlocution, 
whether  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  anybody  ?  If  he  says  that  it  is,  then  he  admits 
that  I  was  right  in  my  statement  concerning  what  b  said 
to  the  heathen.  If  he  says  that  it  is  not,  then  I  ask  him. 
What  do  you  do  with  the  following  passages  of  Scripture : 

"There  is  none  other  name  given  under  Heaven  or 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'* 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  whosoever  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved ;  and  whosoever  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned?** 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  millions  of  Pagans  will  be 
found  to  have  entered  into  eternal  life  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  or  hb  religion. 

Another  question  naturally  arises :  If  a  heathen  can  hear 
and  reject  the  Gospel,  and  yet  be  saved,  what  will  become 
of  the  heathen  who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  ?  Are  they 
all  to  be  saved  ?  If  all  who  never  heard  are  to  be  saved, 
is  it  not  dangerous  to  hear? — Is  it  not  cruel  to  preach? 
Why  not  stop  preaching  and  let  the  entire  world  become 
heathen,  so  that  after  this,  no  soul  may  be  lost  ? 

Third.  You  say  that  I  desire  to  deprive  mankind  of  their 
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faith  in  God,  in  Christ  and  in  the  Bible.  I  do  not,  and 
have  not,  endeavored  to  destroy  the  faith  of  any  man  in  a 
good,  in  a  jnst,  in  a  mercifnl  God,  or  in  a  reasonable, 
natural,  human  Christ,  or  in  any  truth  that  the  Bible  may 
contain.  I  have  endeavored — and  with  some  dq^ree  of 
success — to  destroy  the  faith  of  man  in  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  idea  that  Christ  was  in  fact  the  God  of 
this  tmiverse.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Bible  ignorant  and  cruel — ^that  the 
book  was  produced  by  barbarians  and  by  savages,  and  that 
its  influence  on  the  world  has  been  bad. 

And  I  do  believe  that  life  and  property  will  be  safer, 
that  liberty  will  be  surer,  that  homes  will  be  sweeter,  and 
life  will  be  more  joyous,  and  death  less  terrible,  if  the 
myth  called  Jehovah  can  be  destroyed  from  the  human 
mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  heart  of  the  Christian  ought  to 
burst  into  an  efflorescence  of  joy  when  he  becomes  satisfied 
that  the  Bible  is  only  the  work  of  man ;  that  there  is  no 
such  place  as  perdition — that  there  are  no  eternal  flames — 
that  mens*  souls  are  not  to  suffer  everlasting  pain — that  it 
is  all  insanity  and  ignorance  and  fear  and  horror.  I  should 
think  that  every  good  and  tender  soul  would  be  delighted 
to  know  that  there  is  no  Christ  who  can  say  to  any  human 
being — to  any  father,  mother,  or  child — "  Depart  ye  cursed 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.** 
I  do  believe  that  he  will  be  far  happier  when  the  Psalms 
of  David  are  sung  no  more,  and  that  he  will  be  far  better 
when  no  one  could  sing  the  109th  Psalm  without  shudder- 
ing and  horror.  These  Psalms  for  the  most  part  breathe 
the  spirit  of  hatred,  of  revenge,  and  of  everything  fiendish 
in  the  human  heart  There  are  some  good  lines,  some 
lofty  aspirations — ^these  should  be  preserved ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  give  voice  to  the  higher  and  holier 
emotions,  they  should  be  preserved. 
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So  I  befiere  dbe  vocffi  wS ' 
Chrisl,  ask  is^ 


\  d  the  Tcs  Q*-  "-— ■^-"*'"'*  "vS  aH  3xm  uirramL 
and  the  world  viH  ^  £ir  l^j^yipi  vtex  ^aer^  ia. 
these  Commaadneocs  arc  anEvessiL    T^er  -ves 
cofcred  by  Jehovah — chef  tpese  3nc  oriipnaC  -vrt^  : 

:  kzX^  s  as  ofii  as  jSbl     JLa£  iir  las 
'sc  peooiie  s  aH  ^rmin  ■  r^ 
amnfiesB^     *  T^mc  joalt 

aoft 
-vtui 
if 
Couscqoently,  ia  aZ  4iwii  W  vhers  x ! 
to  work,  laiccsj  has  bees  a  snK.  *  T^ii«  jfaaCfc  aoc  oe  * 
is  as  old  as  speech.  Mea  hg>e  ^inipfft.  as  a  nfe  at  jcmwp 
tbetnith;andtrwAfoeswahcnwragraaianfac:     *  Tiais 

father  and  thj  Bocher."  as  as  •suf  as  ^e  2bbx£?  ?dscfi& 

An  these  Cofiuruf'iiriis  •— gse  kan^a  smiuif  ail  yaujSg^ 
thotwands  and  t^wsjiufit  ^  ran  'T^Stvet  Ifases  ^eis  vsn 
The  new  owe;  "  Thow  doa^  wicj&i^  aa  iK^ier  G^siis  vir  tue  * 

ofwonhipL  'Thow  ifaa2t  atuse  as  pa3>a  :nu^  *^^  11^ 
mmmimliinjit,  Xs  was  :^  &9^  4  irr:  '  Ti«t«i  i&s£r  i#v 
BO  work  OS  the  Sshhsrt  'fbo-  *— 4  isi{  '»auBastt<ia«Bir  «tve 
object  of  that  bene,  ^^^m.  iae>«9ai&  ^tf  -Sue  line  ^umIK 
be  firea  to  the  wonh^^  ^  a  auMMier  awkaif  a  ^Js^stuwC 
neoeasarf.  and  coascisKat^T  vnrieauiY  jufanscrj  wj^  <ue 
MleandsirlfBi 

If  Profrisor  CSSaA  SeSe  >Ad7  «t  -tsK  nw  'rf  m^  a  ^^m. 
paaioQ  aa  Jehewah,  x  as  ss^Msdi^e  Sir  w«e  w  s/ w^^tCtiM 
with  hts  frrfrsfi     X»  we  wtsIms  tv  ^^^strf/^  ^Am  w9#»  'v^ 

)s  iliie  VIC  tsi7  ywi  "Sisr   s 
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or  tbat  IS  hoped  for,  or  the  hope  f>f  whid 
tioo  to  ibe  vtnid.  Ndtber  do  I  agree  wit! 
when  he  says,  "  Let  tis  Itave  the  trtith,  cos 
I  say :  Let  us  have  happiaess — well-beij 
upoa  th^e  matters  is  of  bat  little  tmpcH: 
vith  the  happtoess  of  mankiinL  \llietbe] 
not,  a  God,  is  absolatelj  unimportant,  con 
vetl*beiiig  of  the  race.  Mi^ether  the  Bit 
Inspired^  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  h 

Of  comse,  if  the  Old  and  Neir  Testameg 
human  happiness  becomes  impossible,  eith 
or  in  the  ^rorld  to  come — that  is,  impossible  1 
really  bclie%*e  thai  these  books  are  true.  I 
sary  to  know  the  truth,  in  order  to  prepd 
bear  consequeoces  -  but  in  the  metaphysi 
is  of  DO  passible  importance  except  as  i 
happiness. 

If  there  be  a  God,  he  certainly  will  hold 
rcsponsibiltiy  about  metaphysical  truth  tl 
tific  truth.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  dange 
mistake  in  Geology  as  in  Theology — in  A 
the  qtiestioQ  of  the  Atonem^it. 

I  am  not  endeavoriDg  to  overthrow  any 
the  faith  in  a  bad  God.     And  in  order  to 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  quests 
Infinite  God  exists,  or  not,  is  beyond  th 
human  miDd.     Anything  is  better  than 
God  of  the  Bible. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Abbott,  like  the  rest,  ap 
instead  of  to  arguments.  He  appeals  to  £ 
he  does  not  agree  with  Socrates,  He  apf 
and  yet  Goethe  was  far  from  a  Christian. 
Isaac  Kewton  and  to  Mr,  Gladstone — and  i 
these  names,  says^  that  on  his  side  is  this  fa 
the  best»  tbe  noblest  of  ntankind. 
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Was  Socrates  after  all  greater  than  Epictiras — ^had  lie  a 
sabtler  mind — was  he  any  nobler  in  his  life  ?  Was  Isaac 
Newton  so  mnch  greater  than  Humboldt— than  Charles 
Darwin,  who  has  revolutionized  the  thought  of  the  civilized 
world  1  Did  he  do  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  good  for 
mankind  that  was  done  by  Voltaire — was  he  as  great  a 
metaphysician  as  Spinoza  ? 

But  why  should  we  appeal  to  names? 

In  a  contest  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are 
you  willing  to  abide  by  the  tests  of  names  ?  In  a  contest 
between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  in  the  first  century, 
would  you  have  considered  the  question  settled  by  names  f 
Had  Christianity  then  produced  the  equals  of  the  great 
Greeks  and  Romans?  The  new  can  always  be  over* 
whelmed  with  names  that  were  in  favor  of  the  old.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  his  day,  could  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  names  of  the  great  who  had  preceded  him.  Chfist 
was  overwhelmed  by  this  same  method — ICoses  and  the 
Prophets  were  appealed  to  as  against  this  Peasant  of 
Palestine.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  cemetery — Chts  ts 
leaving  the  open  field,  and  crawling  behind  grave  itoaca. 

Newton  was  understood  to  be,  all  his  life,  a  bdirrer  ta 
the  Trinity  ;  but  he  dared  not  say  what  his  real  thooglit 
was.  After  his  death  there  was  found  among  his  pliers  «s 
argument  that  he  published  against  the  dsrsssty  of  CkrisL 
This  had  been  published  in  Holland,  became  he  vais  afraid 
to  have  it  published  in  England,  How  do  we  reaSy  luK^m 
what  the  great  men  of  whom  yoo  speak  bdsered^  w  Utliewr^ 

I  do  not  agree  with  yon  when  yoo  say  tkac  OMi$U!0m  ia 
the  greatest  Statesman.  He  win  not,  hi  ay  jvdfXMSit,  far 
one  moment  compare  with  Thomas  }dUsum — wA  A>x^ 
ander  Hamilton— or,  to  oooe  down  to  later  tM»ta,  irj^ 
Gambetta ;  and  he  is  immrawiraWy  bdov  waA  a  »««  as 
Abraham  LinoolaL  linfoln  was  sot  s  Vd&rvtr.  OMUvma 
wasan  AtheisL 
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AmA  ycta  tihesc  siBCS  pvovc  iwtliiHg.    Tnstfd  ot  citim 
;  tbat  tins  irat  nmi— Sv  Issac  Newton^ 
4iclk.ptd  m  our  doctrine;  it  is  fax  better  tD> 
;  that  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  liad  for  Ids  bdieL 
aU  crpnsatioos  are  filled  with  soobbisli]M9&. 
m  fist  of  great  names^  and  the  memben^ 
fed  in  dvty  iKwinfl  Id  Ma  ad  fay  their  great  mes. 

Whytsidolatcythe  wxstof  sins?  Is  it  not  £v  better 
to  wxdi^  m  G<»d  of  stone  than  a  G<»d  who  threatens  Id 

;themostof  hbddldren?  If  yon 
faj  idolatcym  false  coocjeptioa  of  God,  yon 
be  ndnd  can  have  a  tme  ooooqition 
of  God— and  jon  anst  admit  that  no  two  men  can  have  the 
same  false  conception  of  God,  and  that,  as  a 
no  two  BKn  can  wotahip  jdrnfirally  the  same  Deitj. 
qnentl J  thej  are  aU  idolaters. 

I  do  not  think  idolatry  the  worst  of  sinsL  Crwdtyisthe 
woffstofsins.  It  is  fu- better  to  worship  a  false  God,  than 
to  injure  yonr  neaghbor — far  bcttei  to  bow  before  a 
mon&tiosity  of  stone,  than  to  enslave  yonr  fdhinmcJL 

Fifth.  I  am  glad  that  yon  admit  that  m  bnd  God  is 
worse  than  no  God.  If  so^  the  Atheist  is  fu- better  than 
the  bdirrer  in  Jdiovah,  and  far  better  than  the  believer  in 
the  dirinity  of  Jesos  Oirist — becanse  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  none  but  a  bad  God  woold  threaten  to  say  to  any 
boman  sool,  **  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angdsL"  So  that,  before  any 
Christian  can  be  better  than  an  Athnst,  he  most  reform 
his  God. 

The  Agnostic  does  not  simply  say,  **  I  do  dot  know."^ 
He  goes  another  step^  and  he  says,  with  great  rmphasiy 
that  yon  do  not  know.  He  insists  that  yon  are  trading  on 
.  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  on  the  fear  of  others.  He  is- 
not  satisfied  with  saying  that  yon  do  not  know, — he 
demonstrates  that  yon  do  not  know,  and  he  drives  yon. 
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from  the  field  of  fact — he  drives  you  from  the  realm  of 
reason — ^he  drives  you  from  the  light,  into  the  darkness  of 
conjecture — into  the  worid  of  dreams  and  shadows,  and  he 
compels  you  to  say,  at  last,  that  your  faith  has  no  founda* 
tion  in  fact 

Yon  say  that  religion  tells  us  that  "  life  is  a  battle  with 
temptation — the  resolt  is  eternal  life  to  the  victors.^ 

But  what  of  the  victims?  Did  your  God  create  these 
victims,  knowing  that  they  would  be  victims?  Did  he 
deliberately  change  the  clay  into  the  man — ^into  a  being 
with  wants,  surrounded  by  diflSculties  and  temptations-— 
and  did  he  deliberately  surround  this  being  with  tempta* 
tions  that  he  knew  he  could  not  withstand, with  obftaclea 
that  he  knew  he  could  not  overcome,  and  whom  be  knew 
at  last  would  fall  a  victim  upon  the  field  of  death  ?  Is  there 
no  hope  for  this  victim  ?  No  remedy  for  this  mistake  of 
your  God  ?  Is  he  to  remain  a  victim  forever?  Is  il  not 
better  to  have  no  God  than  such  a  God?  Could  the  ooodi* 
tion  of  this  victim  be  rendered  worse  by  the  death  of  Ooi  ? 

Sixth.  Of  course  I  agree  with  yon  when  yon  say  thai 
character  b  worth  more  than  condition — that  life  is  wortk 
more  than  place.  Bat  I  do  not  agree  with  yon  when  ytm 
say  that  being— thai  simple  existence — is  httUr  than  hap* 
pinesa.  If  a  man  is  not  happy,  it  is  far  belter  not  to  be  I 
utterly  dissent  from  yoor  philosophy  of  life  From  ay 
standpoint,  I  do  not  understand  yon  when  j€m  talk  atrxrt 
self -deniaL  I  can  imagine  a  being  of  sock  dbaracier,  thai 
certain  things  he  woaU  do  for  the  one  he  loved.  wuiM  bf 
others  be  regarded  as  ads  of  ieif-deaial.  bm  they  omM 
not  be  so  rq;arded  by  him.  In  these  acu  of  so^oJM  wdU 
denial,  he  woohi  find  Ua  Ugkcal  joy. 

Thb  pretence  thai  to  do  rigbi  is  to  carry  a  ft^jm,  hs« 
done  an  immense  amocml  of  tnjwy  to  the  woiiL  Oafy 
those  who  do  wrong  carry  a  cnae  To  4o  wr^Mf  is  tbt 
only  possible  self  h 
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bave  a  ¥Cf7  bod  daie  liere;  jet  tbe 


cfcris^Oejwinbe 

bt^  Ihat  the  wicked^  « 

IticesT,  ftad  nscalicr  in  all  its  fotms^ 

AH  tins  lesits  apoa  tbe  idea  tbmt  utai 

feDow-otea^  bat    J 

foe  tbc  Aljnigbt J— 

to  mcrease  the  happiness  of  beav« 

to  Otir  L^x  oC  Locetto^ 

be  ^mhM  lef  nse  to  eal 

■7  fl>  Mamy  pea  jeis  befoi 

Apdd  do  sometbing  tbat  be  bai 

■%it  win  tbe  approbatioD  of  tbe 

For  aiT  pail,  I  tbisk  it  mticb  better  lo 

tbaa  tostarte  TOttnelL 

Too  ask  s^  Wbat  m  Cbristianitj  ? 
to  paniJdl J  sssver  jour  own  qtiestloo,  i 
wb^  J04I  CDosider  tbe  best,  ajid  call 
But  joti  baxe  gir^n  oal j  one  side,  and  tl 
it  good.  W^r  did  yoa  not  give  tbe  otbc 
aoitj — tbc  Ede  that  talks  of  eternal  & 
tbat  dktb  DCt— tbe  swie  that  dcooouccs 
and  tbe  thinner— tbc  side  tbat  promises  an 
Cfedulitj — ^  side  tbat  tells  men  to  tai 
Ibe  morrow  bot  to  tmst  absoltrtely  h 
deuce  f 

•*  Wltbin  thirtr  years  after  tbc  crucifix 
in  bis  rescnncctloa   bad   become  tbe   ii 
dtiielL'*     I  ask  yoo»  Was  tberc  a  resnrr 
Wbat  ftdrance  bas  been  made  in  wbat 
call   tbe  doctrioe  of   tbe    brotbcrbood 
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the  iostnimentality  of  the  church?  Was  there  as  much 
dread  of  God  among  the  Pagans  as  there  has  been  among 
Christians  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  church  is  a  conservator  of  civil- 
ization. It  sells  crime  on  credit  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
educator  of  good  will.  It  has  caused  more  war  than  all 
other  causes.  Neither  is  it  a  school  of  a  nobler  reverence 
and  faith.  The  church  has  not  turned  the  minds  of  men 
towards  principles  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth — it  has  de- 
stroyed the  foundation  of  justice.  It  does  not  minister 
comfort  at  the  co£Sn — it  fills  the  mourners  with  fear.  It 
has  never  preached  a  gospel  of  **  Peace  on  Earth  ^ — it  has 
never  preached  "  Good  Will  toward  men.*' 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  when  yon  say 
that : ''  The  most  stalwart  anti-Romanists  can  hardly  ques- 
tion that  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  abolished  by 
instantaneous  decree,  its  priests  banished  and  its  churches 
dosed,  the  disaster  to  American  communities  would  be 
simply  awful  in  its  proportions,  if  not  irretrievable  in  its 
results.'* 

I  may  agree  with  yon  in  this,  that  the  most  stalwart 
anti-Romanists  would  not  wish  to  have  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  abolished  by  tyranny,  and  its  priests  banished, 
and  its  churches  dosed.  But  if  the  abolition  of  that  diurch 
could  be  produced  by  the  development  of  the  human  mind; 
and  if  its  priests,  instead  of  bdng  banished,  should  become 
good  and  useful  dtizens,  and  were  in  favor  of  absolute 
liberty  of  mind,  then  I  say  that  there  would  be  no  disaster, 
but  a  very  wide  and  great  and  splendid  blessing.  The 
church  has  been  the  Centaur — not  Theseus ;  the  diurch  has 
not  been  Hercules,  but  the  serpent. 

So  I  believe  that  there  is  something  far  nobler  than 
loyalty  to  any  particular  man.  Loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we 
percdve  it— loyalty  to  our  duty  as  we  know  it— loyalty  to 
the  ideals  of  our  brain  and  heart— is^  to  my  mind,  far 
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.  far  BoUer  tkia  lojahj  Id  the  life  of  may  par- 
lorGodL  Tbde  is  a  kiad  of  slarerj — a  load  of 
aMiminB — foraay  bib  to  take  aoj  other  maa  as  his 
ahaulBle  |MtleiB  aad  to  hoU  him  op  as  the  perfcetioa  of 
all  liSc;  aad  to  feel  that  it  is  his  datj  to  grord  in  the  dost 
It  is  better  to  feel  that  the  springs  of 
\  yon  are  poised  npon  jour 
:  JOQ,  look  at  the  world  with  jour  owb 
the  path  that  reason  showsL 
Idoaot  beSeve  that  the  world  ooold  be  re^vgamicd 
npon  the  soBple  bat  radical  priuciples  of  the  Seimon  on 
the  Moot.  Xci&er  do  I  befiere  that  this  sermon  was 
ever  dehrered  hfjf  owe  aa^  It  has  in  it  nany  cngments 
that  I  naapne  were  dropped  firooi  nunj  moothsL  It  larlr^ 
fijhi.niwr — it  lades  fonw.  Sooae  of  the  springs  are 
bcantifnl,  snbiiBe  aad  tender;  and  others  of  theni  aeen  Id 
be  weak,  4<MHBilictnn'  "J  childi^, 

Serenth.  I  do  wot  say  that  I  do  wot  know  whether  this 
£uth  is  trwe»  or  not.  I  smj  distiactly  and  dearlj,  that  I 
know  it  is  not  trwe.  I  admit  that  I  do  not  know  iriietfaer 
there  is  any  infinite  personality,  or  not,  becawse  I  do  not 
know  that  my  mind  is  an  absolnte  standard.  Bat  aooord- 
iBg  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  sndi  personality ;  and  aooocd- 
iBg  to  my  mind,  it  is  an  infinite  absordity  to  snppose  that 
there  is  such  an  infinite  personality.  Bat  I  do  know 
something  of  hnman  natnxe;  I  do  know  a  little  of  the 
history  of  mankind;  and  I  know  enoogh  to  know  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Christian  tMith  is  not  trwe.  I  aiw 
perfectly  sati^fird,  beyond  all  doobt  and  beyond  aU  per- 
adventnre,  that  all  mirades  are  falsehoodsL  I  know  as 
weD  as  I  kmyw  that  I  liTe— that  others  Bre— that  what  yow 
can  yoor  faith,  is  not  trwe. 

I  am  glad,  howerer,  that  yoti  admit  that  the  mirades  off 
the  Old  Trstammt,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  TcstmenU 
are  not  essentials.     I  draw  my  ooodnsion  from  what  yon 
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«y :  '*  I  have  not  in  this  paper  discussed  the  miradeti  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  partly  because  those 
topics  in  mj  opinion,  occnpj  a  subordinate  position  In 
i^i7^aw  Eaith,  and  I  wish  to  consider  only  essentials," 
At  the  same  time  you  tdl  us  that,  "  On  historical  evidence, 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  I 
regard  as  historical  the  events  narrated  in  the  four  Gospels, 
ordinarily  regarded  as  miracles.*'  At  the  same  time,  you 
say  that  yon  fully  agree  with  me  that  the  order  of  nature 
has  never  been  violated  or  interrupted.  In  other  words, 
yon  must  believe  that  all  these  so-called  miracles  were 
actually  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  or  facts  rather.  In 
nature. 

Eighth.  You  wonder  that  I  could  write  the  following : 
"  To  me  there  is  nothing  of  any  particular  value  in  the 
Pentateuch.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  Hoe  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  calculated  to  make  a  human  being  better.'' 
You  then  call  my  attention  to  "  The  magni6cent  Psaln  ^ 
Praise  to  the  Creator  with  which  Gene«is  opens ;  t^  tbe 
beautiful  legend  of  the  first  sin  and  its  fateful  K/Ak&t- 
quences;  the  inspiring  story  of  Abrahafls-*lhe  £tgt  ^df- 
exile  for  conscience  sake ;  the  romantic  slory  of  Jo^tjt^  tM 
Peasant  boy  becoming  a  Prinoe,**  wfakh  you  my  *"  w^^vJt 
have  attraction  for  any  one  if  be  could  have  fytubt  a  OiM'k 
in,  for  example,  the  Legends  of  tbe  Am»4  TaUt.* 

The  "  magnificent  Psahn  of  Praiae  tc#  fi«  <Uti0i^  writ 
which  Genesis  opens**  is  fi&ed  vasjb  mkf^MJt'jaf.  nikMUs^, 
and  is  utterly  absurd.  "  The  Vea»u£tC  McfpttK  ^i  Kut  for. 
sin  and  its  fateful  comngnfaces*  is  }isoUiU,t  Oa  ic#v#t  vmk 
temptible  story  that  was  ertx  vritiwa.  au£  Ua  u«irh«Mr  ^ 
the  first  pair  by  Jehorah  »  m>ytga3j^<t<  it  tiut  «.««^i/  vf 
despotic  goieiiuttcnta  Ac«i?fiis(  k  Kxkm,  wtA^tu^M^  ^. 
count,  God  cnncad  llie  rofXMs%  tif  •jm  uv^k  m<  ^<^Ci^  ^, 
the  agonies  cf  icausiii! j  Ktr  vdj^  «.  m  i^  n«^>  tvy^,,^ 
a  ^ve,  aad  naa  Kmetaisc  t  yMMi>  mestt^vr   -a 
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I  must  confess  that  I  have  very  little  admiration  for 
Abraham.     (Give  reasons^) 

So  far  as  Joseph  is  concerned,  let  me  give  yon  the  history 
of  Joseph, — how  he  conspired  with  Pharaoh  to  enslave  the 
people  of  ^ypt 

Yon  seem  to  be  astonished  that  I  am  not  in  love  with  the 
character  of  Joseph,  as  pictured  in  the  bible.  Let  me  tell 
yon  who  Joseph  was. 

It  seems,  from  the  account,  that  Pharaoh  had  a  dream. 
None  of  his  wise  men  could  give  its  meaning.  He  api^ed 
to  Joseph,  and  Joseph,  having  been  enlightened  by  Jdiovah^ 
gave  the  meaning  of  the  dream  to  Pharaoh.  He  told  the 
king  that  there  would  be  in  Egypt  seven  years  of  great 
plenty,  and  after  these  seven  years  of  great  plenty,  there 
would  be  seven  years  of  famine,  and  that  the  famine  would 
consume  the  land.  Thereupon  Joseph  gave  to  Pharaoh 
some  advice.  First,  he  was  to  take  up  a  fifth  part  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  seven  plenteous  years — ^he  was  to 
gather  all  the  food  of  those  good  years,  and  lay  up  com^ 
and  he  was  to  keep  this  food  in  the  cities.  This  food  was 
to  be  a  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
And  thereupon  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  "Forasmuch  as 
God  bath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and 
wise  as  thou  art ;  thou  shalt  be  over  my  hotise,  and  accord* 
ing  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  i>eople  be  ruled ;  only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  Joseph,  See  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt** 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  holy  writer,  that  in  the 
seven  plenteous  years  the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfula^ 
and  that  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the  seven  yeara^ 
which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in 
the  cities,  and  that  he  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
This  was  done  through  the  seven  plenteous  years.  Then 
commenced  the  years  of  dearth.  Then  the  people  of  Egypt 
became  hungry,  and  they  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread,  and 
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prcjenoe;  fortkei 
your  cattle;  aad  I  viDj 
h/icnf^bt  tntir  i 

for 
tliciB  wkk  brad  for  aO 
the  year  * 
and  said,  'Oar\ 
isleftbatov  bodies  aad  ov  laadiL*  A«i  tSbcr  Ma4  to 
Joseph. --Bsj  Mc  aad  o«r  laad.  tor 
land  win  be  aemats  ntto  Fkanoli :  sad  1^  «s  teerf  tJkae 
we  may  five  aad  sot  dk;  tkaK  tbe  laad  be  Mt  *t§fJkMi^^ 
Aod  Joseph  bosght  an  tbeSaad<«Ecyyt  far  PharMb;  far 
the  Egrpeiaas  sold  evenr  sa  btf  M<  Ve»Mr  t3be  faai»^ 
prerailed  over  thea.  So  the  Saad  bcettae  Pharwir'c  TVm 
Joseph  said  tothe  people;  "I  ha9«elM(jB(  yvs  tSM4>y,  Md 
I;  te.  heie  is  seed  k€  yos;  sod  ye  Asa  v>v  the 
r  Aad  Aarmpom  the  people  said.  -  Tfcw  hM  myoI 
ow  IsTCs;  we  via  be  Pharaoh's  terrasfts.*  AM  J<oef4 
flMde  it  a  lav  over  the  bad  of  Ecr?t  «sSo  this  ^,  that 
Pharaoh  shoaM  hare  the  ifth  part.  rx^/fAe  Umd  if  Mir 

Yet  I  am  adccd  by  a  auntcr  of  the  mmtlaimA  ^Jtrntrnty, 
whether  it  is  poaaOde  that  I  do  vot  ad«tre  the  fhora^jter  of 
Joaeph,  This  aaa  recesrtd  tofec»atioo  frosi  C^  sod 
gaire  that  tvfarmsrioo  to  Phoraoh,  to  the  end  thai  ho  m$gki 
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This  mail,  bf  mesos  of 
roccii^od  uiMi  Jdiovjli,  took  fiOBi  flic  ftopK 

;  Ukj  ted,  and  compcOcd  them  at  last  to  sell  them- 
stli^u^  their  wires  and  their  children,  and  to  become  la 
fad  hfrimfa  fofcver.  Yet  I  am  asked  bf  the  siKCcsaor 
of  Hcnj  Ward  Beecher,  if  I  do  not  admire  the  infunoos 
vTctcb  vho  vas  f;iiilty  of  the  greatest  crime  recorded  ia 
the  fiteratve  of  the  world. 

So.  ft  is  difcutt  for  me  to  understand  why  yon  ^leak  of 
self -exile  for  ooosdence  sake."     U  the 

:  of  England  had  told  one  of  his  favorites  that  if  he 
woold  go  to  North  America  he  woold  give  him  a  territory 
hnndreds  of  miles  square,  and  woold  defend  him  ia  its 
poasesskm,  and  that  he  there  aught  boild  np  an  Empire; 
and  the  favorite  bdieved  the  king^  and  went,  woold  yoQ 
can  him  " a  self-exile  for  conscience  sake?* 

Aooording  to  the  story  ia  the  bible,  the  Lord  prooused 
Abraham  that  if  he  woold  leave  his  country  and  kindred, 
he  would  make  of  htm  a  great  nation,  would  bless  him,  and 
make  his  name  grett,  that  he  would  bless  them  that  blessed 
Abraham,  and  that  he  would  curse  him  whom  Abraham 
cursed;  and  further,  that  in  htm  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blesL  If  this  is  true,  would  yon  call 
Abraham*"  a  sdf-exile  for  conscience  sake?"*  If  Abraham 
had  only  known  that  the  Lord  was  not  to  keep  his  promise 
he  probably  would  have  remained  where  he  was — the  fact 
being,  that  every  promise  made  by  the  Lord  to  Abraham, 
was  broken. 

Do  you  think  that  Abraham  was  ""a  self-exile  for  con- 
science sadce"*  when  he  told  Sarah,  his  wife,  to  say  that 
she  was  his  sister — in  consequence  of  which  she  was  taken 
into  Pharaoh's  house,  and  by  reason  of  which  Pharaoh 
made  presents  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  man  servants  and 
maid  servants  to  Abraham  ?  What  woold  you  call  sodi  a 
proceeding  now  ?    What  would  you  think  of  a  ^man  who 
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was  williaf  tktt  Vss  v 
tbe  Kin^  ponrided  t^ 

Was  it  for 
adopted  a^aia,  v2ies 
of  Gem,  She  is  aj 
eledi  sent  for  Saxak  and 

(Mr.  Insexson  barisx 
ad  ia  a  long  and  imygmt  2av 
aitkfe) 
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ANSWER  TO 
ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


n    I  itf  itf   rt  1 


Reply  to  Archdeacon  Farrar.* 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  in  the  opening  of  his  tr- 
tide,  in  m  burst  of  confidence,  takes  occasion    to  let 
the  world  know  how  perfectly  angelic  he  intends  to  be. 
He  pnblidy  prodaims  that  he  can  critidse  the  arguments  of 
one  with  whom  he  disagrees,  without  resorting  to  invective, 
or  becoming  discourteous.    Does  he  call  attention  to  this 
because  most  theologians  are  hateful  and  ungentlemanly  ? 
Is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the  pious  to  be  candid  ?  Why  should  an 
Archdeacon  be  cruel,  or  even  ill-bred  ?    Yet,  in  the  very 
beginning,  the  Archdeacon  in  effect  says :     Behold,  I  show 
you  a  mystery — ^a  Christian  who  can  write  about  an  infidd 
without  invective  and  without  brutality.     Is  it  then  so  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  love  their  enemies  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  when  speaking  of  unbdievers  who  have 
never  injured  them  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
read  the  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  was  not 
to  use  invective,  and  was  to  be  guilty  of  no  discourtesy  ; 
but  on  reading  the  article,  and  finding  that  he  had  failed 
to  keep  his  promise,  I  was  not  surprised. 

It  is  an  old  habit  with  theologians  to  beat  the  living 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  arguments  that  cannot  be 
answered  provoke  epithet. 


*Thls  fimgnMDt  (foaod  among  Col.  IngersolPs  papen)  to  ■  mere  OQiliot  of  a  i 

tempfaited  answer  to  Archdeaooo  Farrar^a  article  In  ttte  iV#r/A  Atmertcmm  Pmiewa^ 
May  UBO,  entitled:  ••  A  Few  WordtoQ Col.  inffefaolL**  i«n| 


Archdeacon  Farrar  criticises  several  of  my  statemenU  :— 

L 
Tki  same  rules  or  laws  of  probabUify  must  govetn  in 
religious  questions  as  in  others. 

rllS  apparently  self-evident  statement  seems  to  excite 
almost  the  ire  of  this  Archdeacon,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  it  is  not  true,  he  states,  first,  that "  the  first 
postulate  of  revelation  is  that  it  appeals  to  man's  spirit  ;** 
second,  that  "  the  spirit  is  a  sphere  of  being  which  trans- 
cends the  spheres  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding;^ 
third,  that  "  if  a  man  denies  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
intuition,  he  is  like  a  blind  man  criticising  colors,  or  a  deaf 
man  criticising  harmonies;  **  fourth,  that  "*  revelation  must 
be  judged  by  iU  own  criteria;**  and  fifth,  that  '^SL  Paul 
draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  the  world 
and  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,**  and  that  the  saaw  SmbC 
said  that  **  the  natural  man  recetveth  not  the  things  fA  tlM 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fooltshsess  unto  him,  smA  ha 
cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritaaUy  4uoene»L^ 
Let  us  answer  these  objections  in  their  ordtx. 
I.  **Tbe  first  po^nlafr  of  reveiatiM  is  that  k  ty^tsAa  v^ 
man's  spirif  What  docs  the  ArcbkaoM  w^tm  Vy 
''spirit?'*  A  man  says  that  he  has  t^jor^  a  f^^iatui^^ 
from  God,  and  he  wishes  to  oowrisoe  aanucbtr  wuka  ^im  m 
has  received  a  revdation— how  4>»  W  y^^jiM  >  Z^ms  m 
appeal  to  the  man's  reason  ?  ITiZ  be  ve£  \6m  fbr  ^^»*:m^ 
stances  under  which  he  naartA  dae  rervf^ieMt  >  V iC  u* 
tell  him  why  he  is  amnuatA  tkae  k  was  i^MV  OvC  >  Wit: 
the  ArdidcnoM  be  laaA  tmmA  to  %dC  wv  ^Sur  tjflMt  ^m 
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be  approached  passing  by  the  reason,  the  understanding, 
the  judgment  and  the  intellect  ?  If  the  Archdeacon  replies 
that  the  revelation  itself  will  bear  the  evidence  within 
itself,  what  then.  I  ask,  does  he  mean  by  the  w<Mnd 
"  evidence  ?  *'  Evidence  about  what  ?  Is  it  such  evidence 
'  as  satisfies  the  intelligence,  convinces  the  reason  and  is  it 
in  conformity  with  the  known  facts  of  the  mind  ? 

It  may  be  said  by  the  Archdeacon  that  aujrthing  that 
satisfies  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  spirit,  that  furnishes 
what  it  seems  by  nature  to  require,  is  of  supernatural 
origin.  We  hear  music,  and  this  music  seems  to  satisfy 
the  desire  for  harmony — still,  no  one  argues,  from  that 
fact,  that  music  is  of  supernatural  origin.  It  may  satisfy 
a  want  in  the  brain — a  want  unknown  until  the  music  was 
heard — and  yet  we  all  agree  in  saying  that  music  has  been 
naturally  produced,  and  no  one  claims  that  Beethoven,  or 
Wagner,  was  inspired. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  things  that  satisfy  the  palate — 
of  statues,  of  paintings,  that  reveal  to  him  who  looks,  the 
existence  of  that  of  which  before  that  time  he  had  not  even 
dreamed.  Why  is  it  that  we  love  color — that  we  are 
pleased  with  harmonies,  or  with  a  succession  of  sounds 
rising  and  falling  at  measured  intervals  ?  No  one  would 
answer  this  question  by  saying  that  sculptors  and  painters 
and  musicians  were  inspired;  neither  would  they  say  that 
the  first  postulate  of  art  is  that  it  appeals  to  man's  spirit, 
and  for  that  reason  the  rules  or  laws  of  probability  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  art 

2.  That  "  the  spirit  is  a  sphere  of  being  which  transcends 
the  spheres  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding."  Let  us 
imagine  a  man  without  senses.  He  cannot  feel,  see,  hear, 
taste,  or  smelL  What  is  he?  Would  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  have  an  idea?  Would  such  a  man  have  a  spirit  to 
which  revelation  could  appeal,  or  would  there  be  locked  in 
the  dungeon  of  his  brain  a  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  a  "  sphere 
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of  being  which  tranacends  the  spheres  of  the  senses  nad 
the  nnderttanding?"  Admit  that  in  the  person  sapposcd, 
the  machinery  of  life  goes  on — ^what  is  he  more  than  an 
inanimate  marhinr? 

3.  That  **  if  a  man  denies  the  very  existence  of  a  sptritnal 
itttnitioo,  he  is  like  a  Uind  man  criticising  color%  or  a 
deaf  man  criticising  harmonies.**  What  do  yon  mean  by 
"  spiritual  intuition?  **  When  did  this  ''spiritual  intnitioD*' 
become  the  piqpeity  of  man — before,  or  after,  birth?  Is 
it  of  supemi^ural,  or  miraculous,  origin,  and  is  it  pooaiUe 
that  this  ^  qriritual  intuition*'  is  independent  of  the  man? 
Is  it  baaed  upon  experience?  Was  it  in  any  way  bom  of 
the  senses^  or  of  the  effect  of  nature  upon  the  brain — that 
is  to  say,  of  things  seen,  or  beard^  or  touched?  Is 
*  spiritual  intuition  **  an  entity  ?  If  man  can  exist  without 
the  "  spiritual  intuition,"  do  you  insist  that  the  "qiiritual 
intuition**  can  exist  without  the  man? 

You  may  lemember  that  Mr.  Locke  frequently  remarked: 
**  Define  your  termsL**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
hurry  of  writing  your  article,  you  forgot  to  give  aa  ex^ 
planation  of  **  spiritual  jntirition," 

I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  h^r  a  bfiad 
man  could  critidae  ootors^  and  how  a  deaf  nan  omU 
criticise  harmooiea.  Possibly  yoo  may  imagiatf  due 
**  spiritual  intnitiott*  caa  take  cognxzaace  4f  eirfori^  as 
well  as  of  harmooicsi  Let  me  ask :  Why  cuiaot  a  hKod 
man  criticise  colors?  Let  me aaswer ;  P^jr  the  tame  ri»w« 
that  Archdeaoon  Fanar  caa  teU  ua  occhiag  ahoM  aa  sa. 
finite  personality. 

4.  That  "  le^elitioa  oust  be  radqpd  by  Set  ^vvti  ^r'MtUt  '* 
Suppose  the  bible  had  taoght  that  sefi^aesa.  owjmj  Md 
murder  were  virtaea;  wootd  y^  ^leay  its  mpcr^ifitfva ^ 
Would  not  yoor  deaisi  be  baaed  ^ipr^  a  ^MiirUuii0^  fher 
had  beea  reached  by  yaar  teama  :hac  :u%  MuSli^^fint  Via^ 
oould  have  beea  its  ntffmr    fhrir  aa  ys^d  Vsa^  ^mM^  '1^ 
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any  possibility,  uphold  the  coinmissio&  of  such  crimes? 
In  that  case  would  yon  be  gnided  by  "  spiritnal  intuition,'* 
or  by  your  reason. 

When  we  examine  the  claims  of  a  history — as»  for  in- 
stance, a  history  of  England,  or  of  America,  are  we  to 
decide  according  to  ''spiritual  intuition,"  or  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  or  rules  of  probability  ?  Is  there  a  differ- 
ent standard  for  a  history  written  in  Hebrew,  several  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  one  written  in  English  in  the  nine- 
teenth century?  If  a  history  should  now  be  written  in 
England,  in  which  the  most  miraculous  and  impossible 
things  should  be  related  as  facts,  and  if  I  should  deny  these 
alleged  facts,  would  you  consider  that  the  author  had  over- 
come my  denial  by  saying,  "history  must  be  judged  by  its 
own  criteria?^ 

5.  That "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  and  he 
cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.** 
The  Archdeacon  admits  that  the  natural  man  cannot  know 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  because  they  are  not  naturally,  but 
spiritually,  discerned.  On  the  next  page  we  are  told,  that 
'Hhe  truths  which  Agnostics  repudiate  have  been,  and  are, 
acknowledged  by  all  except  a  fraction  of  the  human  race."* 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  large  majority  of  the  human 
race  are  natural ;  consequently,  the  statement  of  the  Arch- 
deacon contradicts  the  statement  of  St  PauL  The  Arch- 
deacon insists  that  all  except  a  fraction  of  the  human  race 
acknowledge  the  truths  which  Agnostics  repudiate,  and 
they  must  acknowledge  them  because  they  are  by  them 
spiritually  discerned ;  and  yet,  St.  Paul  says  that  this  is 
impossible,  and  insists  that  ''the  natural  man  cannot  know 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.** 

There  is  only  one  way  to  harmonize  the  statement  of  the 
Archdeacon  and  the  Saint,  and  that  Is,  by    saying  that 
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nearly  all  of  the  human  race  are  nnnatoral,  and  that  only 
a  small  fraction  are  natural,  and  that  the  small  fraction  of 
men  who  are  natural,  are  Agnostics,  and  only  those  who 
accept  what  the  Archdeacon  calls  "  truths  "  are  unnatural 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  discern  spiritual  things. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  last  things  to  which  the  Arch- 
deacon appeals,  are  the  very  things  that  he,  at  first,  utterly 
repudiated.  He  asks,  "Are  we  contemptuously  to  reject 
the  witness  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  the  good  and 
wise,  that — with  a  spiritual  reality  more  convincing  to 
them  than  the  material  evidences  which  converted  the 
apostles — they  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  their  hands  have 
handled  the  "  Word  of  Life  ?**  Thus  at  last  the  Arch- 
deacon appeals  to  the  evidences  of  the  senses. 


■       ■      ■    I    l^fcM^ll 


T^ 


IL 

ArdideAOOfi  then  ptoceeds  to  mttadc  the  f oUowing^ 

stUement:     Thert  is  ji#  smifi€i^  mmicmm  ie  mmte^  cm^ 

whkk  mmy  k%m%m  ^emg  is^mnder  mmj  Migmimm  §9 


One  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  for- 
malate  sn  objectioa  to  this  statement.  What  is  or  is  not 
eiidence,  depends  upon  the  mind  to  which  it  is  presented. 
There  is  no  possible  **  insinuation  **  in  this  statement,  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  nothing  sinister  in  it,  any  more 
than  there  woold  be  in  the  statement  that  twice  five  are 
ten.  How  did  it  haf^wn  to  occnr  to  the  An^deacon  that 
when  I  spo\»  of  beliering  without  evidence,  I  referred  to 
an  people  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  that 
I  intended  to  say  "  that  one-third  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
had  embraced  the  hith  of  Christians  without  evidence  ?"* 

Certain  things  may  convince  one  mind  and  utterly  fail 
to  convince  others^  Undoubtedly  the  persons  who  have 
believed  in  the  d<^^as  of  Christianity  have  had  what  was 
sufficient  evidence  for  them.  All  I  said  was^  that  "  there 
is  no  subject,  and  can  be  none,  concerning  which  any  human 
being  is  under  any  obligation  to  believe  without  evidence."* 
Does  the  Archdeacon  insist  that  there  is  an  obligation 
resting  on  any  human  mind  to  believe  without  evidence  i 
Is  he  willing  to  go  i|  step  further  and  say  that  there  *is  an 
obligation  resting  upon  Uie  minds  of  men  to  believe 
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trary  to  evidence  ?  If  one  is  under  obligation  to  believe 
without  evidence,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  he  is 
under  obligation  to  believe  in  spite  of  evidence.  What 
does  the  word  "  evidence*'  mean  ?  A  man  in  whose  hon* 
esty  I  have  great  confidence,  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead 
man  raised  to  life.  I  do  not  believe  him.  Why  ?  His 
statement  is  not  evidence  to  my  mind.  Why  ?  Because  it 
contradicts  all  of  my  experience,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  intelligent  world. 

No  one  pretends  that  "  one-third  of  the  world's  inhabi- 
tants have  embraced  the  faith  of  Christians  without  evi- 
dence"— that  is,  that  all  Christians  have  embraced  the 
faith  without  evidence.  In  the  olden  time,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  were  given  their  choice  between  be- 
ing murdered  and  baptized,  they  generally  accepted  baptism 
— probably  they  accepted  Christianity  without  critically 
examining  the  evidence. 

Is  it  historically  absurd  that  millions  of  people  have  be- 
lieved in  systems  of  religion  without  evidence  ?  Thousands 
of  millions  have  believed  that  Mohammed  was  a  prophet  of 
God.  And  not  only  so,  but  have  believed  in  his  miraculous 
ix>wer.  Did  they  believe  without  evidence  ?  Is  it  his- 
torically absurd  to  say  that  Mohammedanism  is  based  upon 
mistake  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  followers  of  Buddha, 
who  far  outnumber  the  followers  of  Christ?  Have  they 
believed  without  evidence  ?  And  is  it  historically  absurd 
to  say  that  our  ancestors  of  a  few  hundred  years  ago  were 
as  credulous  as  the  disciples  of  Buddha?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  same  gentlemen  who  believed  thoroughly  in  all 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  also  believed  the 
world  to  be  flat,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  sun 
made  its  daily  journey  around  the  earth  ?  Did  they  have 
any  evidence  ?  Is  it  historically  absurd  to  say  that  they 
believed  without  evidence  ? 


m. 


nPHB  ArdideMom  mds  what  I  "  gain  by  stigmatizuig  as 
1    Icnoffaiil  credolitj  thai  inspired,  in^rin^  ioTiiidble 
fonnatire  principle  of  noble  effects  and 
:  lives^  wliidi  at  this  moment,  as  dniin^  all 
the  long  millmninms  of  the  pasi,  has  been  held  not  only  by 
the  ignonuit  and  the  crednloiB^  bnt  by  those  whom  all  the 
haTe  Rgaxded   as  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  the  most 
and  the  most  gifted  of  flMnldnd  ?  * 
Does  the  Archdeacon  deny  that  crednlity  is  ignorant  i 
In  this  oonnrrtion,  what  does  the  wocd  "  credulity  *  mean  ? 
It  means  that  condition  or  state  of  the  mind  in  which  the 
impossible;  or  the  absnid,  is  accepted  as  tme.    Is  not  sodi 
crednlity  ignorant?     Do  we  sffok.  of  wise  crednlity — of 
intdligent  credulity?    We  may  say  theological  credulity,  or 
Christian  credulity,  but  certainly  not  intelligent  crednlity. 
Is  the  flattery  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous — the  flattery 
being  based  upon  that  which  ignorance  and  credulity  have 
accepted — acceptable  to  any  intdligent  being?    Is  it  pos> 
sible  that  we  can  flatter  God  by  pretending  to  beliere,  or 
by  believing,  that  which  b  repugnant  to  reason,  that  which 
upon  examination  is  seen  to  be  absurd  ?    The  Archdeacon 
admits  that  God  cannot  possibly  be  so  flattered.   If,  then,  he 
agrees  with  my  statement,  why  endeavor  to  controTeii  it  ? 


IV. 

Tke  man  wko  wUkoui  prejudice  reads  and  undersiande  ihi 
Old  and  New  Tesiamenls  will  cease  to  be  an  orthodox 
CkristioaL, 

THB  Archdeacon  says  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  imagine 
what  my  definition  of  an  orthodox  Christian  is.  I 
will  nse  his  own  language  to  express  my  definition.  ''  Bf 
an  orthodox  Christian  I  mean  one  who  believes  what  ift 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  I  also  believe  that 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch  must  be  jndged  by 
her  universal  formulae,  not  by  the  opinions  of  this  or  that 
theologian,  however  eminent,  or  even  of  any  number  of 
theologians,  unless  the  Church  has  stamped  them  with  tli# 
sanction  of  her  formal  and  distinct  aoceptaooe.'' 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Arcfadeacoo  himself,  aad  I 
accept  it  as  a  definition  of  orthodoxy.  With  this  AtinHkm 
in  mind,  I  say  that  the  man  who  wtthout  preji^ice  r«ad# 
and  understands  the  Old  and  New  Testamests  will  cease  U» 
be  an  orthodox  Christian.  By  "^  prejudic*,''  I  smm  fW 
tendencies  and  trends  gives  to  hi*  »»]  by  ber^lky^  iy 
education,  by  the  facts  and  draunsUftces  tnuaim%  inUi^  fW 
life  of  man.  We  know  how  chiUxts  are  yJms^  m  tim 
cradle,  how  they  are  deformed  is  the  tmnA^Sd^/ia,  Uv 
they  are  misled  by  the  p«lprt.  Aad  we  IwMrl^wMwjU^ 
less  ioteresu  oke  aad  ocm^iire  U0  ytn^m  tke  iUMtm4 
aool  lr«B  fffiminiag  for  ks^    V e  kMw  Om  *wV  sdf 
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rewards  are  in  the  hands  of  Snp 
the  5w«et  wreath,  and  that  her  ha 
what  is  called  the  ciTflized  wc^M 
men  ^ve  np  their  mental  indepen 
and  power.  We  know  the  inflnen 
—of  Cliurch  and  State— of  Fsuth 
inflaences  produce  in  honest  mim 
prejodice, — ^in  other  minds^  wl 
hypocrisy. 

It  is  hardly  worth  my  while' 
students  of  Holy  Writ  "  who,'*  U 
enough  to  say,  "know  ten  tho! 
Scriptares"  than  I  da  This^  ti 
grattiitons  assertion,  and  one  tb 
the  slightest  ray  of  light  on  an 
Ketther  is  it  tme  that  it  was  m 
people  are  prejudiced,  merely  bee 
it  was  my  point  to  say  that  no  n 
of  the  Old  Testament,  without  pr 
It  was  my  point  to  say  that  no  n 
cruel  and  barbarous  laws  said  to 
himself,  and  yet  believe, — unless 
these  laws  were  divinely  given. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  there 
of  heaven  an  intelligent  man,  w 
lieves  in  the  inspiration  of  the  B; 
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IN    ansverinf    this 
*^  Argml^  cttTj  beSierer 
incompetent  idiot,  or< 

I  hmrdlj  knav  wktt  t^ 
"incompetent  kUot,"  as  I 
was  not  m  jT  intentioo  to  saj  i 
idioU  or  covardi^  I  did  not  sen.  hf 
"  fear,"  to  sa jT  that  persoos  arrmitfti  bf  &2r  «  ospwar&L 
That  was  not  in  mj  mind.  Bj  *  Uas^  I  '-^rrndtA  ^  * 
Tey  that  fear  oommool  j  called  ave,  or 
is  to  sa jT,  fear  of  the  sapematsnl, — Sear  of  tb 
of  ponishment  in  mother  worid — fear  of  km 
Being;  not  fear  of  some  other  aun — ncc  ^Sut  ^stg 
branded  with  cowardice.  And,  of  ccttne;  t^  Arcbfe 
perfectly  understood  mj  meaning;  l^rt  at  was  sKjesttry  V> 
give  another  meaning  in  order  to  make  tie  TeyyasiaitJt  *Jl 
an  answer  possible: 

Bj  "^  prejudice."  I  mean  that  state  of  xsisA  duK  moi^js 
the  false  for  the  tme.  AH  prejudice  is  favsaesL  Aa^  tut 
probabilitj  is,  that  all  men  are  more  or  leat  ;<^«&j»2  oa 
some  subject.  But  on  that  acovunt  I  ^  t^A  csS  tk^em 
^ incompetent  idiots,  or  cowards,  with  a  dash  ^A  ys^^^^A." 

I  hare  no  doubt  that  the  Arcfadearjc«  hima^iul  }Mytr^ 
that  all  Mahommedans  are  prejudiced,  and  that  tbrr  ar^ 
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actuated  more  or  less  b^  fear,  inculcated  by  their  parents 
and  hy  society  at  large.    Neither  have  I  any  doubt  that  he 
regards  all  Catholics  as  prejudiced,  and  believes  that  they 
are  governed  more  or  less  by  fear.    It  is  no  answer  to 
what  I  have  said  for  the  Archdeacon  to  say  that  **  others 
have  studied  every  form  of  religion  with  infinitely  greater 
power  than  I  have  done.**    This  is  a  personality  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.    It  b  no  argument 
to  repeat  a  list  of  namesw    It  b  an  old  trick  of  the  theo- 
logians to  use  names  instead  of  arguments — to  appeal  to 
persons  instead  of  principles— to  rest  their  case  upon  the 
views  of  kings  and  nobles  and  others  who  pretend  rminence 
in  some  department  of  human  laming  or  ignorance,  rather 
than  on  human  knowledge. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  old  against  the  new,  and  oo 
this  appeal  the  old  must  of  necessity  have  the  advantage. 
When  some  man  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  truth, 
or  of  some  great  fact  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the 
learned,  it  is  easy  to  overwhdm  him  with  nameSb  There  is 
but  one  name  on  his  side — ^that  is  to  say,  his  own.  AH 
others  who  aiie  living,  and  the  dead,  are  on  the  other  side. 
And  if  this  argument  is  good,  it  ought  to  have  ended  all 
progress  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  If  this  argument 
is  conclusive,  the  first  man  would  have  had  freedom  of 
opinion;  the  second  man  would  have  stood  an  equal 
chance;  but  if  the  third  man  differed  from  the  other  twog 
he  would  have  been  gone.  Yet  this  is  the  argument  of  the 
Church.  They  say  to  every  man  who  advances  something 
new:  Are  you  greater  than  the  dead?  The  man  who  is 
right  is  generally  modest  Men  in  the  wrong,  as  a 
rule,  are  arrogant;  and  arrogance  b  generally  in  the 
majority. 

The  Archdeacon  appeals  to  certain  names  to  show  that  I 
am  wrong.  In  order  for  this  argument  to  be  good — thai 
is  to  say,  to  be  honest— he  should  agree  with  all  the 
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opinioos  of  the  men  whose  names  he  ghres.  He  diow%  or 
endeavors  to  show,  thai  I  am  wrong;  hecanse  I  do  not 
agree  with  St  Angnstine.  Does  the  Archdeaooo  agree 
withSt  Angnstine?  Does  he  now  believe  thai  the  bones 
of  a  saint  were  taken  to  Hippo— that  being  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Angnstine— and  that  five  corpses^  havii^  been 
touched  with  these  bone%  were  raised  to  life  ?  Does  be 
believe  that  a  demoniac,  on  being  touched  with  one  of 
these  bone%  was  relieved  of  a  multitude  of  devils^  and  that 
these  devils  then  and  there  trtfififd  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  bone%  not  only,  but  toid  the  hearers  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  true?  Does  the  Archdeacon  agree  with 
St  Augustine  that  over  seientj  mirades  were  performed 
with  these  bones^  and  that  in  a  neig^iboring  town  many 
hundreds  of  mirades  were  performed?  Does  be  agree 
with  St  Augustine  in  his  ntfimatr  of  women — placing 
them  on  a  par  with  beasts? 

I  admit  that  St.  Augustine  had  great  mflnenre  with  the 
people  of  his  day — but  what  people?  I  admit  also  that  be 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  begging  brotherhood — that  be 
organized  mendicancy — and  that  be  most  cheerfully  lived 
on  the  labor  of  others. 

If  St  Augustine  lived  now  he  would  be  the  inmate  of  an 
asylum.  This  same  St  Augustine  believed  that  the  fire  of 
Hell  was  material — that  the  body  itself  having  influenced 
the  soul  to  sin,  would  be  burned  forever,  and  that  God  by 
a  perpetual  miracle  would  save  the  body  from  being 
annihilated  and  devoured  in  those  eternal  flames. 

Let  me  ask  the  Archdeacon  a  question :  Do  you  agree 
with  St  Augustine  ?  If  you  do  not,  do  you  claim  to  be  a 
greater  man?  Is  ""your  mole-hill  higher  than  his 
Dhawalagiri  ? "  Are  you  looking  down  upon  him  from 
the  altitude  of  your  own  inferiority  ? 

Prcrisely  the  same  could  be  said  of  St  Jerome  The 
Archdeacon  appeals  to  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  great 
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gracrmlj  ol  the  world — *  man  wtio  Iq  his  timt  shed  fiTss 
of  lilood,  &ful  wbo  on  one  occasion  massacred  over  l«sr 
tliottsmiid  helpt^  pHsoiiers— a  Christiait  genUemaxi  wk^ 
had,  I  thlak^  about  nia^  wi¥'eftfe  and  was  ihe  supposed  father 
of  sofoc  twenty  children.  This  same  Charlemagne  had 
laws  against  Polygaror,  and  yet  practised  it  himselL  Am 
we  under  the  same  ohligation  to  share  his  vices  as  fail 
views  F  It  is  wonderful  how  the  church  has  always  ap* 
pealed  to  the  so-<a.tled  great— how  it  has  endeavored  to  get 
ccntficates  from  Kings  and  queens,  from  sacces&fnl  sd- 
diera  and  statesmen,  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  the  moni 
character  of  Christ  1  How  the  saints  have  cmwled  in  0c 
duBt  before  the  slayers  of  mankind !  Think  of  provixy 
the  religion  of  love  and  forgiveness  by  Charlemagne  aad 
Napoleon  ( 

An  appeal  is  also  made  to  Roger  Bacon.  Yet  this  n» 
attained  all  his  eminence  by  going  contrary  to  the  opiniots 
and  teachings  of  the  Church*  In  his  time,  it  was  matter 
of  congratulalion  that  you  knew  nothing  of  secular  thingi. 
He  was  a  student  of  Nature,  an  investigator,  and  by  the 
very  construction  of  his  mind  was  opposed  to  the  metho& 
of  Catholicism. 

Copernicus  was  an  astronomer,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
get  hb  astronomy  from  the  Church,  nor  from  Genenl 
Joshua^  nor  from  the  story  of  the  Jewish  king  for  whose 
benefit  the  sun  was  turned  back  in  heaven  ten  degrees. 

Neither  did  Kepler  find  his  three  laws  in  the  Sermon  at 
the  Mount,  nor  were  they  the  utterances  of  Jehovah  co 
Mount  SinaL  He  did  not  make  his  discoveries  because  he 
was  a  Christian  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  fact 

Ab  to  Lord  Bacon,  let  me  ask,  are  you  willing  to  accede 
his  ideas?  If  not,  why  do  you  quote  his  name?  Am  I 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  Bacon  in  matters  of  religioiv 
and  not  in  matters  of  science?  Bacon  denied  the  Copena- 
can  system,  and  died  a  believer  in  the  Ptolemaic— died  be- 
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lieving  that  the  earth  is  stationary  and  that  the  snn  and 
stars  move  around  it  as  a  center.  Do  you  agree  with 
Bacon  ?  If  not,  do  yon  pretend  that  your  mind  is  greater  ? 
Would  it  be  fair  for  a  believer  in  Bacon  to  denounce  you 
as  an  egotist  and  charge  you  with  "  obstreperousness  **  be- 
cause you  merely  suggested  that  Mr.  Bacon  was  a  little  off 
in  his  astronomical  opinions  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you 
have  furnished  the  cord  for  me  to  tie  your  hands  behind 
you? 

I  do  not  know  how  you  ascertained  that  Shakespeare 
was  what  you  call  a  believer.  Substantially  all  that  we 
know  of  Shakespeare  b  found  in  what  we  know  as  his 
**  works  **  All  else  can  be  read  in  one  minute.  May  I  ask, 
how  you  know  that  Shakespeare  was  a  believer  ?  Do  you 
prove  it  by  the  words  he  put  in  the  mouths  of  his  char- 
acters ?  If  so,  you  can  prove  that  he  was  anything,  noth- 
ing, and  everything.  Have  you  literary  bread  to  eat 
that  I  know  not  of?  Whether  Dante  was,  or  was  not,  a 
Christian,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired him  for  one  thing :  he  had  the  courage  to  see  a  pope 
inhelL 

Probably  you  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Milton— es- 
pecially in  his  opinion  that  marriage  had  better  be  by  con- 
^tract,  for  a  limited  time.  And  if  you  disagree  with  Milton 
on  this  point,  do  you  thereby  pretend  to  say  that  you 
could  have  written  a  better  poem  than  Paradise  Lost  ? 

So  Newton  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Trinitarian.  And 
jet  it  is  said  that,  after  his  death,  there  was  found  an 
article,  which  had  been  published  by  him  in  Holland 
against  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 

After  all,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  great 
men  have  believed.  They  have  been  actuated  by  so  many 
unknown  motives ;  they  have  wished  for  place  ;  they  have 
desired  to  be  Archdeacons,  Bbhops,  Cardinals,  Popes; 
their  material  interests  have  sometimes  interfered  with  the 
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tobdiere  thaiaa  inGaitr 
'  Dcus  to  tesr  fottj  duldrcB  n  pMCcs  be* 

beSei«  dds  becasse  "Sff  Golvid  Stokes  is  tlie  firb^  pffoi* 
don  of  the  Soyal  Sodctj,  ad  a  dtnrdimta"  besides? 
Aie  we  hcwiiin  to  bcUeie  tbal  rfcinifl  s|ient  ooe  d  the  ba|>» 
ptest  etcjuay  of  his  fife  in  the  lioo*s  den,  bccJBse  "  Sr 
WHfiaai  Danmo  of  Cwttda,  two  jretxs  sgov  presided  over 
the  British  AjsodatioB?*  Aad  nnist  we  bdiere  in  the  1 
plji^ues  of  £g7pt,  mdndm^  the  lice,  becasse 
Max  MfiDer  made  as  floqnmt  plea  in  Wrshniiwtcr  Abbey 
IB  £a¥or  of  Christian  miasioiis  ?*  Fossifalj  he  wanted  nna- 
siooaries  to  visit  heathen  lands  so  that  they  oonld  aee  the 
differeooe  for  themsdves  bet  ween  theory  and  pcacticc^  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Christian  rdigion. 
Must  we  befieM  the  ndndes  of  the  New 
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casting  out  of  devils — ^because  "  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Browning  stand  far  above  all  other  poets  of  this  generation 
in  England,"  or  because  "  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell 
and  Whittier"  occupy  the  same  position  in  America? 
Must  we  admit  that  devils  entered  into  swine  because 
^'Bancroft  and  Parkman  are  the  leading  prose  writers  of 
America" — which  I  take  this  occasion  to  deny? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  time  the  Archdeacon  will 
read  that  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  in  which  he 
gives  the  account  of  how  the  soldiers,  commonly  called 
Hessians,  were  raised  by  the  British  Government  during 
the  American  Revolution. 

These  poor  wretches  were  sold  at  so  much  apiece.  For 
every  one  that  was  killed,  so  much  was  paid,  and  for  every 
one  that  was  wounded  a  certain  amount  was  given.  Mr. 
Bancroft  tells  us  that  God  was  not  satisfied  with  this  busi- 
ness, and  although  he  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  to  save 
the  poor  soldiers,  he  did  visit  the  petty  tyrants  who 
made  the  bargains  with  his  wrath.  I  remember  that  as  a 
punishment  to  one  of  these,  his  wife  was  induced  to  leave 
him ;  another  one  died  a  good  many  years  afterwards ;  and 
several  of  them  had  exceedingly  bad  luck. 

After  reading  this  philosophic  dissertation  on  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence,  I  doubt  if  the  Archdeacon  will  still  re- 
main of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Bancroft  is  one  of  the  leading 
prose  writers  of  America.  If  the  Archdeacon  will  read 
a  few  of  the  sermons  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  essays  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  if  he  will  read  the  life  of  Voltaire 
by  James  Parton,  he  may  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  great 
prose  writers  of  America. 

My  argument  against  miracles  is  answered  by  reference 
to  "  Dr.  Lightfoot,  a  man  of  such  immense  learning  that  he 
became  the  equal  of  his  successor  Dr.  Westcott"  And 
when  I  say  that  there  are  errors  and  imperfections  in  the 
Bible,  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Westcott "  investigated  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion  and  its  earliest  documents  au  fond,  and  was 
an  orthodox  believer."  Of  coarse  the  Archdeacon  knows 
that  no  one  now  knows  who  wrote  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  He  knows  that  no  one  now  lives  who  ever  saw  one 
of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  that  no  one  now  lives  who 
ever  saw  anybody  who  had  seen  anybody  who  had  seen  an 
original  manuscript 


VL 

Is  ii  f0SsAU  f^  ike  Ammam  mind  U  conceive  of  an.  tnfiniie 
f€r$onmiifyt 

THE  Archdeacon  says  that  it  is,  and  yet  in  the  same 
article  he  quotes  the  following  from  Job:  "Canst 
thoQ  by  searching  find  ont  God?"  ''It  is  as  high  as 
Heaven ;  what  canst  thon  do?  deeper  than  Hell ;  what 
canst  thon  know  ?  "  And  immediately  after  making  these 
quotations,  the  Archdeacon  takes  the  ground  of  the  ag- 
nostic, and  says, "  with  the  wise  ancient  Rabbis,  we  learn  to 
say,  /  do  moi  knom.^ 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  any  other  human  be- 
ing cannot  conceive ;  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  my 
mind  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  personality — of  an  in- 
finite Ega 

Man  is  conscious  of  his  individuality.  Man  has  wants. 
A  multitude  of  things  in  nature  seems  to  work  against  him ; 
and  others  seem  to  be  favorable  to  him.  There  is  conflict 
between  him  and  nature.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  he 
•ays  "  L" 

If  man  had  no  wants — if  there  were  no  conflict  between 
him  and  any  other  being,  or  any  other  thing,  he  could  not 
say  **  I  **— that  is  to  say,  he  could  not  be  conscious  of  per- 
aonality. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  an  infinite  personality  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  mm 
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that  is  crilkised  fcy  the  AirMracon ;    Om  He 


thai  there  is  soch  a  thing  as  nattn;  bat  we  da 
that  there  is  a  begimnngless  being.  We  say.  or 
ftj,  that  Batter  is  ftmial,  because  the  faimiaa  mind 
cannot  asoceiTe  of  its  caaoMncing.  Nov,  if  ve  knew  of 
the  ezistenoe  of  an  Infinite  Being,  we  could  not  conceive  of 
his  cnaunencing.  Bnt  we  know  of  no  sndi  being.  We  do 
know  of  the  ezistenoe of  matter;  and  mj  mind  is  so^  that 
I  cannot  conoeiTe  of  that  matter  having  been  cicateil  by  a. 
beginnini^ess  being.  I  do  not  say  that  there  b  not  a  be* 
ginningless  being,  bat  I  do  not  believe  there  is^  and  it  is 
beyood  my  power  to  conceive  of  sndi  a  "^^g. 

The  Archdeacon  also  says  that  *  ^lace  is  qnite  as  impos* 
sible  to  conceive  as  God."  Bnt  nobody  pretends  to  love 
space — no  one  gives  intention  and  will  to  qmce — no  one.  ao 
far  as  I  know,  boilds  altars  or  trmplm  to  spmot.  Now,  if 
God  is  as  inconceivable  as  ^moe;  why  should  we  pray  to 
God? 

The  Ardideacon,  however,  after  quoting  Sir  William. 
Hamiltcm  as  to*  the  lacouceivabiKty  of  ^Mce  as  absolute  or 
infinite,  takes  orrasion  to  say  that  "  space  is  an  etttfty."^ 
May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  how  he  knows  that  ^lace  is  an 
entity  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conception  of  infinite 
space  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind,  the  same  as  eternity  is  a. 
necessity  of  the  mind.  imi 


VIIL 

rB  next  sentence  or  statement  to  which  the  Arch« 
deacon  objects  is  as  follows : 
He  wko  catmot  harmmdxe  Ou  crmeUUs  of  ike  Bible  wiih 
ike  goodness  of  Jehovah^  eatmoi  Manmonize  ike  cruelOes  of 
Naimre  wiik  ike  goodness  or  wisdom  of  a  supposed  Deify. 
He  wiB  find  ii  tmpossMe  to  aeeouni  for  pesOlence  ana 
famine^  for  earikqnake  and  siorm^  for  slavery^  and  for  ike 
iriumpk  of  ike  strong  over  ike  weak. 

One  objection  that  he  urges  to  this  statement  is  that  St 
Paul  had  made  a  stronger  one  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Archdeacon  however  insists  that  "  a  world  without  a  con- 
tingency,  or  an  agony,  could  have  had  no  hero  and  no 
saint,**  and  that  "science  enables  us  to  demonstrate  that 
much  of  the  apparent  misery  and  anguish  is  transitory  and 
even  phantasmal;  that  many  of  the  seeming  forces  of 
destruction  are  overruled  to  ends  of  beneficence ;  that  most 
of  man's  disease  and  anguish  is  due  to  his  own  sin  and  folly 
and  willfulnesa." 

I  will  not  say  that  these  things  have  been  said  before,  but 
I  will  say  that  they  have  been  answered  before.  The  idea 
that  the  world  is  a  school  in  which  character  is  formed  and 
in  which  men  are  educated  is  very  old.  If.  however,  the 
world  is  a  school,  and  there  is  trouble  and  misfortune,  and 
the  object  is  to  create  character — ^that  is  to  say,  to  produce 
heroes  and  saints— then  the  question  arises,  what  becomes 
of  those  who  die  in  infancy  ?    They  are  left  without  the 
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nerve  and  covering  the  eye  with  the  mask  of  blindness,  he 
has  intelligence  enough  to  bore  his  way  through  the  bones 
of  the  nose  in  search  of  the  other  optic  nerve.  Is  it  not 
somewhat  difficult  to  discover  '*  the  signature  of  beauty  with 
which  God  has  stamped  "  this  animal  ?  For  my  part,  I  see  but 
little  beauty  in  poisonous  serpents,  in  man-eating  sharks, 
in  crocodiles,  in  alligators.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  gaze  with  admiration  upon  a  cancer.  Think,  for  a 
moment,  of  a  God  ingenious  enough  and  good  enough  to 
feed  a  cancer  with  the  quivering  flesh  of  a  human  being^ 
and  to  give  for  the  sustenance  of  that  cancer  the  life  of  a 
mother. 

It  is  well  enough  to  speak  of  "the  myriad  voices  o^ 
nature  in  their  mirth  and  sweetness,"  and  it  is  also  well 
enough  to  think  of  the  other  side.  The  singing  birds  have 
a  few  notes  of  love — the  rest  are  all  of  warning  and  of 
fear.  Nature,  apparently  with  infinite  care,  produces  a 
living  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  just  as  diligently  at 
work  creating  another  living  thing  to  devour  the  first,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  third  to  devour  the  second,  and  so  on 
around  the  great  circle  of  life  and  death,  of  agony  and  joy 
— tooth  and  claw,  fang  and  tusk,  hunger  and  rapine, 
massacre  and  murder,  violence  and  vengeance  and  vice 
everywhere  and  through  all  time.  [Here  the  manuscript 
ends,  with  the  following  notes.] 

SAYINGS  FROM  THE  INDIAN. 

**  The  rain  seems  hardest  when  the  wigwam  leaka.** 

**  When  the  tracks  get  too  large  and  too  numerous,  the 
wise  Indian  says  that  he  is  hunting  something  else.^ 

*'  A  little  crook  in  the  arrow  makes  a  great  miaa.** 

**  A  great  chief  counts  scalps,  not  hairs.** 

''You  cannot  strengthen  the  bow  by  poisoning  the 
arrowa.** 

**  No  one  saves  water  in  a  flood.** 
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ORIGEN. 

Origen  considered  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
consisted  in  separation  from  God.  There  was  too  much 
pity  in  his  heart  to  believe  in  the  flames  of  helL 
But  he  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.  D.,  398,  and  afterwards  by  other  councils. 

ST.  AUGUSTINB. 

St  Augustine  censures  Origen  for  his  merciful  view,  and 
says :  '  The  church,  not  without  reason,  condemned  him 
for  this  error.'*  He  also  held  that  hell  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  that  God  supplied  the  centre  with  perpetual 
fire  by  a  miracle. 

DANTE. 

Dante  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  melancholy  and  malice, 
of  religion  and  revenge,  and  he  represents  himself  as  so 
pitiless  that  when  he  found  his  political  opponents  in  hell, 
he  struck  their  faces  and  pulled  the  hair  of  the  tormented. 

AQUINAS 

Believed  the  same.  He  was  the  loving  gentleman  who 
believed  in  the  undying  worm. 


■  ■!■   r  ■ 
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IS  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  DEGRADING  ?• 


nPHB  Dcmn  of  St  Paul  protests  against  the  kindness  of 
1  parents,  guardians  and  teachers  towards  children, 
wards  and  pupils.  He  believes  in  the  gospel  of  ferrule 
and  whips,  and  has  perfect  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  flogging 
In  homes  and  schools.  He  longs  for  the  return  of  the 
good  old  days  when  fathers  were  severe  and  children 
affectionate  and  obedient 

In  America,  for  many  years,  even  wife-beating  has  been 
somewhat  unpopular,  and  the  flogging  of  children  has 
been  considered  cruel  and  unmanly.  Wives  with  bruised 
and  swollen  faces,  and  children  with  lacerated  backs,  have 
excited  pity  for  themselves  rather  than  admiration  for 
savage  husbands  and  brutal  fathers.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Church  has  far  less  power  here  than  in  England,  and  it 
may  be  that  those  who  wander  from  the  orthodox  fold 
grow  merciful  and  respect  the  rights  even  of  the  weakest 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  we, 
citizens  of  the  republic,  feel  that  certain  domestic  brutal- 
ities are  the  children  of  monarchies  and  despotisms ;  that 
they  were  produced  by  superstition,  by  ignorance,  and 
that  they  are  not  in  accord  with  the  free  and  superb  spirit 
that  founded  and  preserves  the  Great  Republic 

Of  late  years,  confidence  in  the  power  of  kindness  has 
greatly  increased,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that 

*Thlf  ODfloiilicd  sod  mnvTliied  article  wm  loimd  amoDf  Cot  tatmwottu  jpapfBti, 
and  is  here  reprodocad  without  chanM.— It  is  a  reply  to  the  Deas  of  Si.  PiMir  s  Ooa* 
tribotioo  to  tha  AW'/A  Amgricmm  JtgvUm  lor  Dea  tSil,  antitlad:  *'1b  Oocponl 
Pttntshmant  Difiadiag  f  *  *  
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cruelty  and  violence  are  not  the  instrumentalities  of 
dvilization. 

Physicians  no  longer  r^ard  corporal  ponishment  as  a 
snre  cure  even  for  insanity — and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  lash  irritates  rather  than  soothes  the  victim  of 
melancholia. 

Civilized  men  now  insist  that  criminals  cannot  always  be 
reformed  even  by  the  most  ingenious  instruments  of  torture. 
It  is  known  that  some  convicts  repay  the  smallest  acts  of 
kindness  with  the  sincerest  gratitude.  Some  of  the  best 
people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  kindness  is  the  sunshine  in 
which  the  virtues  grow.  We  know  that  for  many  ages 
governments  tried  to  make  men  virtuous  with  dungeon 
and  faigot  and  scaffold;  that  they  tried  to  cure  even 
disease  of  the  mind  with  brandings  and  maimings  and 
lashes  on  the  naked  flesh  of  men  and  women — and  that 
kings  endeavored  to  sow  the  seeds  of  patriotism — to  plant 
and  nurture  them  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects— with 
whip  and  chain. 

In  England,  only  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  hundreds 
of  brave  soldiers  and  daring  sailors  whose  breasts  were 
covered  with  honorable  scars — witnesses  of  wounds  re* 
ceived  at  Trafalgar  and  Balaklava — while  on  the  backs  of 
these  same  soldiers  and  sailors  were  the  marks  of  English 
whips.  These  shameless  cruelties  were  committed  in  the 
name  of  discipline,  and  were  upheld  by  oflScers,  statesmen 
and  clergymen.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  civilized 
nations.  These  crimes  have  been  excused  for  the  reason 
that  our  ancestors  were,  at  that  time,  in  fact,  barbarians — 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  justice,  no  comprehension  of 
liberty,  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

At  that  time  the  Church  was,  in  most  countries,  equal 
to,  or  superior  to,  the  State  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
civilizing  influences  of  cruelty  and  torture. 
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According  to  the  creeds  of  that  day,  God  intended  to 
torture  the  wicked  forever,  and  the  Church,  according  to 
its  power,  did  all  that  it  could  in  the  same  direction. 
Learning  their  rights  and  duties  from  priests^  fothers  not 
only  beat  their  diildren,  but  their  wives.  In  those  days 
most  homes  were  penitentiaries^  in  which  wives  and 
children  were  the  convicts  and  of  which  husbands  and 
fathers  were  the  wardens  and  turnkeys^  The  king  imi* 
tated  his  supposed  God,  and  imprisoned,  flogged,  branded^ 
beheaded  and  burned  his  enemies^  and  the  husbands  and 
fathers  imitated  the  king,  and  guardians  and  teachers 
imitated  them. 

Yet  in  spte  of  all  the  beatings  and  burnings^  the  whip- 
pings and  hangings^  the  world  vras  not  ref (Mined.  Crimes 
increased,  the  cheeks  of  wives  were  furrowed  with  tears^ 
the  6kxs  of  children  white  with  fear — ^f ear  of  their  own 
fathers;  pity  was  almost  driven  from  the  heart  of  man  and 
found  refuge,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  breasts  of  women» 
children,  anddoga^ 

In  those  days^  misfortunes  were  punished  as  crimes. 
Honest  debtors  were  locked  in  loathsome  dungeons  and 
trivial  offenses  were  punished  with  death.  Worse  than  all 
that,  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  destroyed,  not 
because  they  werevidous^  but  because  they  were  virtuous, 
honest  and  noble.  Extremes  beget  obstructions^  The 
victims  at  last  became  too  numerous^  and  the  result  did  not 
seem  to  justify  the  meansL  The  good,  the  few  protested 
against  the  savagery  of  kings  and  fathers^   ^ 

Nothing  seems  clearer  to  me  than  that  the  world  has  been 
gradually  growing  better  for  many  yeara  Men  have  a  clearer 
conception  of  rights  and  obligations — a  higher  phflosofdiy 
—a  far  nobler  ideaL  Even  kings  admit  that  they  should 
have  some  r^;ard  for  the  well-being  of  their  subjects. 
Nations  and  individuals  are  slowly  outgrowing  the  savagery 
of  revenge,  the  desire  to  kill,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
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that  criminals  should  neitlier  be  imprisoned  nor  toftmcd 
for  the  gratificaaon  of  the  public— At  la^  we  are  begifl^ 
mng  to  Imow  that  revenge  b  a  mistake— that  cndty  not 
only  haidens  the  victim,  bat  makes  a  criminal  of  hint  w1k> 
inflicts  it— and  that  mercy  guided  by  intdCgenoe  is  fhe 
highest  form  of  justice. 

The  tendency  of  the  world  is  towraids  Vindnrsfc  The 
religious  creeds  arc  being  changed  or  questioned  beeanse 
they  shock  the  heart  of  the  present  AU  ciWliied  dmidMS 
...all  humane  Christians  have  given  np  the  dogma  of  cfcfwal 
pain  This  infamous  doctrine  has  for  many  ccstnsfes 
polluted  the  imagination  and  hardimfd  the  heait.  This 
coiled  viper  no  longer  inhabits  the  breasts  of  a  csvifised 


In  an  civilized  conntries  davery  his  been  aboliilMd, 
the  honest  dditor  released  andaO  are  aIlow«d  the  fibcfty  ^ 
spttchm 

Longsgo  flogging  was  sboBshed  in  our  Army  and  Sfavy 
and  all  crud  and  unusual  pontshaMsts  prohiUled  by  law^ 
In  many  parts  of  the  repubfic  the  wUp  has  bccnlaMlted 
from  the  pablicschoola-the  ioggcr  of  cUUmkheMM 
abhorrence  and  the  wife-beater  is  irgardri  as  a  €^0mm4lf 
criminaL    The  gospd  of  kindness  is  oc(t  only  prev.kid,t>«t 
prsctisel    Siidihasbeentfaeresa]toftfcis*SrawK/44^& 
ization-of  this  growth  of  kindness    of  fhk  bn/sCinf  mMt 
blossom  of  the  flower  called  pity«  in  Ibe  Wart-^'ClHl  M 
treat  our  horses  (thanks  to  Hewy  Ber^Jb;  Wter  fkan  vs# 
anccatocsdsd  their  slaves,  their  aerranU  oftk^  Umn^A 
The  gentlemen  of  to-day  Aom  aK«e  aSortJM  for  fMr  4v^ 
than  moit  of  the  kings  of  England  exbiUt^  Wwm4^fU^ 
wivesL    The  great  tide  is  tavardsmerity'^llwMrs^4#4^^ 
are  bei^  changed— heartksa  laws  ham  Ww  f^fimtf^ 
shackles  have  been  brrAcn-V>rtnre   sJkfilfcurf,  m<<  ^1m 
keepers  of  pciaows  are  no  lM9«ra&^w44t#>tUiNi^M<<  4^«/ 
thefleAof  convictsi    The  inaawe  arit  tMtoi  wM  WML 
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their  parents  and  teachers,  readi  matorftj  without  diar- 
acter  and  so  remain  withered  and  wofthleaiL 

The  Dean  not  only  defends  his  position  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Bible,  the  history  of  nations^  but  to  his  personal  ex- 
perience. In  order  to  show  the  good  effects  of  bmtality  and 
the  bad  consequences  of  kindnes%  he  gives  two  fnitanrrs 
that  came  under  his  observaticm.  The  first  is  that  of  an 
intelligent  father  who  treated  his  sons  with  great  kindness 
and  yet  these  sons  nq^lected  their  affectionate  father  in 
his  old  age.  The  second  infancy  is  that  of  a  mother, 
who  beat  her  daughter.  The  wretched  child,  it  seems^  was 
sent  out  to  gather  sticks  from  the  hedges^  and  when  she 
brought  home  a  large  stick,  the  mother  snqwvtfd  that  she 
had  obtained  it  wrongfully  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  beat 
the  child.  And  yet  the  Dean  tells  us  that  this  abufted 
daughter  treated  the  hyena  mother  with  the  greatest  kjs»d« 
nes8»  and  loved  her  as  no  other  daughter  ercr  lored  a 
mother.  In  order  to  make  this  case  strong  and  cosrinc^ 
ing  the  Dean  states  that  this  mother  was  a  moit  exoelktit 
christian. 

From  these  two  initanrrs  the  Dean  infers,  and  by  tb^e 
two  instanrrs  proves  that  kindness  breeds  bad  mos  and 
that  flogging  makes  affectionate  daughters.  The  Dtaa 
says  to  the  christian  mother :  *'  If  you  wish  to  be  krved  by 
your  daughter,  you  must  beat  her."— And  to  the  diristiaa 
father  he  sajrs:  **  if  you  want  to  be  neglected  in  your  <M 
age  by  your  sons,  you  win  treat  them  with  kij»toess,'' 
The  Dean  does  not  follow  his  logic  to  the  e»l :  Let  nu$ 
give  him  two  instanrrs  that  support  his  theory. 

A  good  man  married  a  handsome  woman.  He  was  ^M, 
rich,  kind  and  indulgent  He  allowed  bis  wife  to  have  h«f 
ownway.  He  never  uttered  a  crois  or  crad  word,  lUtkty^ 
thought  of  beating  her.  And  yct.as  the  Dnn  wovld  my  . 
in  consequence  of  his  kindness,  the  poiK^ned  hisi,  gvt  has 
money  and  married  another  man. 
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In  tins  Ci^.  not  loog  9go,  a  sun,  a  foragner  beat  his 
wife  accofding  to  Us  habit. — On  this  paiticalar  oocasioii 
Ibe  ptmishiiieiit  was  excessive.  He  beat  her  until  she  be- 
she  was  tiken  to  a  hoqiHal  and  the 
said  that  she  Gonld  not  live:  Thehnsband  was 
faffongfat  to  the  ho^iital  and  pcepaiations  was  made  to  take 
her  dying  statrmmt.  After  being  told  that  she  was  dying, 
dK  was  asked  if  the  husband  had  beaten  her.  Her  face 
was  so  bruised  and  swollen  that  the  lids  of  her  eyes  had  to 
be  lifted  in  order  that  she  might  see  the  wrctdi  who  had 
killed  her.  She  be^oned  him  to  her  side — threw  her  arms 
about  his  ned^— drew  his  face  to  hers — kissed  him,  and 
said;  "He  is  not  the  man.  He  did  not  do  it"*— then- 
died. 

Aooocding  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Dean  these  inntanrrs 
show  that  kiwinrs^  causes  crime  and  that  wife  brating 
cnltirates  in  the  highrist  degree  the  affectional  nature  of 

The  Dean,  if  consistent,  is  a  bdiever  in  slavery  because 
the  lash  judiciously  applied  brings  out  the  finer  fedings  of 
the  heart.  Slaves  have  been  known  to  die  for  their  masters* 
while  under  similar  circumstances^  hired  men  have  sought 
safety  in  flight 

We  an  know  of  many  instanrr^  where  the  abused,  the 
maligned,  and  the  tortured,  have  returned  good  for  evfl — 
and  many  instances  where  the  loved,  the  honored,  and  the 
trusted  have  turned  against  their  benefactors,  and  yet  we 
know  that  cruelty  and  torture  are  not  superior  to  love  and 
kindness.  Yet,  the  Dean  tries  to  show  that  severity  is  the 
r^  mother  of  affection  and  that  kindness  breeds  monsters^ 
If  kindness  and  affection  on  the  part  of  parents  demoralize 
children,  will  not  kindness  and  affection  on  the  part  of 
children  demoralize  the  parents? 

When  the  children  are  young  and  weak,  the  parents  who 
are  strong  beat  the  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  af- 


thisvokeaad  appetite 
goodnem      It  is  baxdij  si2e  to 
voice  "*  of  ssrmgcs.  oo  BJtter  Wv 
been.    Like  most  people  who  < 
tlie  Dean  appeals  to  tlie  BiUe  as  the  : 
tlie  moral  world,— and  yet  if  tlie  EaxSish  Pwfia 
re-enact  the  Mosaic  Code  erery 
finnative  woold  be  subjected  to  perMsal  ml 
effort  to  enforce  that  code  woold  prodaee  a  rr»«sfape»»  tSue 
coold  end  only  in  the  destruction  nf  iW  imi— Ml 
The  morality  of  the  Old  Testasewt  is  aotahrays  ^i  fSkn 
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pofcsl,  wlien  JdMnrah  tried  to  indtioe  Pharaoh  to  kt  the 
Hebrews  (o,  he  never  took  the  ground  that  slaTerj  was 
wrong.  He  did  not  seek  to  convince  by  argument,  to  soften 
by  pity— or  to  peranade  by  kindness.  He  depended  on 
miracles  and  plagues.  He  killed  helpless  babes  and  the  in- 
nocent beasts  of  the  fields.  No  wonder  the  Dean  appeals 
to  the  Bible  to  justify  the  beating  of  children.  So.  too,  we 
are  told  that  *'  all  sensible  persons^  christian  and  otherwise, 
will  admit  that  there  are  in  every  child  bom  into  the  world 
tendendes  to  evil  that  need  rooting  out** 

The  Dean  undoubtedly  believes  in  the  creed  of  the 
established  church  and  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
''that  a  god  of  infinite  goodness  and  intelligence  never 
created  a  child — never  allowed  one  to  be  bom  into  the 
world  without  planting  in  its  little  heart  tendencies  to  evil 
that  need  rooting  out** 

So,  Solomon  is  quoted  to  the  effect  **  that  he  that  spareth 
his  rod  hateth  his  son.**    Tome  it  has  alwajrs  been  a  matter 
of  amazement  why  civilised  people,  living  in  the  century 
of  Darwin  and  Humboldt  should  quote  as  authority  the 
words  of  Solomon,  a  murderer,  an  ingrate,  an  idolater,  and 
a  polygamist — A  man  so  steeped  and  sodden  in  ignorance 
that  he  really  believed  he  could  be  happy   with  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines.     The  Dean 
s^ems  to  regret  that  flogging  is  no  longer  practiced  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  quotes  with  great  cheerfulness  a  pas- 
sage from  Duteronomy  to  prove  that  forty  lashes  on  the 
naked  back  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  God.     He  insists 
that  St  Paul  endured  corporal   punishment  without  the 
feeling  of  degradation  not  only,  but  that  he  remembered 
his  sufferings  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction.     Does  the  Dean 
think  that  the  satisfaction  of  St  Paul  justified  the  wretches 
who  beat  and  stoned  him.     Leaving  the  Hebrews  the  Dean 
calls  the  Greeks  as  witnesses  to  establish  the  beneficence 
of  flogging.    They  resorted  to  corporal  punishment  in  their 
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scfaools,  says  the  Dean  and  then  naively  remarks  ''  that 
Plntarch  was  opposed  to  this." 

The  Dean  admits  that  in  Rome  it  was  found  necessary 
to  limit  by  law  the  punishment  that  a  father  might  inflict 
upon  his  children,  and  yet  he  seems  to  regret  that  the  legis- 
lature interfered.  The  Dean  observes  that  "Quintillian 
severely  censured  corporal  punishment"  and  then  ac- 
counts for  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  censure,  by  saying 
that "  Quintillian  wrote  in  the  days  when  the  glories  of 
Rome  were  departed."  And  then  adds  these  curiously 
savage  words :  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  children 
treated  their  parents  with  greater  tenderness  and  reverence 
than  did  those  of  Rome  in  the  days  when  the  father  pos- 
sessed the  unlimited  power  of  punishment" 

Not  quite  satisfied  with  the  strength  of  his  case  although 
sustained  by  Moses  and  Solomon,  St.  Paul  and  several 
school  masters,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  God  is  thoroughly 
on  his  side,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice  "  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  recdveth." 

The  Dean  asks  this  question :  ''  which  custom,  kindness 
or  severity— does  experience  show  to  be  the  less  dangerous 
*'And  he  answers  from  a  new  heart"  I  fear  that  I  must 
unhesitatingly  give  the  palm  to  severity.    *    * 

"I  have  found  that  there  have  been  more  reverente 
and  affection,  more  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
parents,  more  pleasure  in  contributing  to  their  pleasure  or 
happiness  in  that  life  where  the  tendency  has  been  to  a 
severe  method  of  treatment" 

Is  it  possible  that  any  good  man  exists  who  is  willing  to 
gain  the  affection  of  his  children  in  that  way?  How  could 
such  a  man  beat  and  bruise  the  flesh  of  his  babes,  knowing 
that  they  would  give  him  in  return  obedience  and  love. 
That  they  would  fill  the  evening  of  his  days — the  leafless 
winter  of  his  life  with  perfect  peace  ? 
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witnerea  cnegg.s, — uic  Kisses  ana  ine  tears  oi  oc 
yon  had  beaten — upon  whose  flesh  were  still  the  i 
your  lash ! 

The  whip  degrades,  a  severe  buher,  teaches  his 
to  dissemble,  thor  love  is  pretence  and  their  obe 
spedesof  self  defense.  Fear  is  the  faither  of  lies.  1 
father,  the  companion,  the    [Here  the  manuscript 
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